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THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


HE Republic of San Marino, the oldest and smallest in the 
world, deserves on both these grounds the attention of 
Americans, to whom the following pages, the result of two visits to 
the miniature commonwealth of the Apennines and of considerable 
study of its history, may be of interest. Much has been written in 
French and Italian about San Marino,' and the documents of the 
republic have been carefully arranged by Professsor Malagola of 
Bologna, in the archives beneath the new government building ;* 
but with the exception of the late Mr. J. T. Bent’s now almost ob- 
solete /reak of Freedom, and of a translation from the French 
made by an American, who was created a citizen of San Marino, 
Mr. William Warren Tucker, there is no book in English about 
the sole surviving example of the Italian medieval republics. 

The legendary origin of this tiny state is described in the Acta 
Sanctorum, the authors of which based their account on two manu- 
scripts and three printed lives of the saint from whom San Marino 
derives its name. These accounts, even the earliest of which was 
written some centuries after the events recorded, are a mixture of 
fables and miracles, but perhaps contain some grains of fact. Ac- 
cording to the most probable version, two friends, Marinus and Leo, 
natives of the Dalmatian island of Arbe, crossed the Adriatic soon 
after the middle of the fourth century of our era, and settled at 
Rimini on the Italian coast. At a distance of about fifteen miles 
rises the picturesque cliff, called Monte Titano either from the 


' A very complete bibliography of books and articles about San Marino was published 


in 1899 by Baron L. de Montalbo, Duke A. Ostrando, and Count A. Galati di Rie 
under the title of Dizionario Bibliografico Iconografico della Repubblica di San Marino, 
contenente le Indicazioni delle Opere pubblicate in varie Lingue. 
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legendary conflicts of Titans there or from a certain Titanus, or 
Tritanus, a soldier of Pompey’s army, whose name is said to have 
been found there on a tomb in the sixteenth century. To this 
mountain Marinus may well have repaired, for he was a stone-mason 
by trade, and the quarries of Monte Titano still form one of the 
chief industries of the natives. On one of these visits he recog- 
nized that this secluded spot was just the place for a pious anchorite, 
and decided to establish himself there. I was shown the bed, 
hewn out of the rock, where he is supposed to have slept, and the 
whole place is naturally full of legends about him. His reputation 
for piety soon spread, and the Bishop of Rimini invited him to re- 
turn to that city, and made him a deacon for his services in com- 
bating the heresies of the time. But he soon grew weary of the 
world, and went back to his hermitage, where he built a chapel for 
the use of the faithful, who had gathered around him. A wealthy 
matron named Felicissima, to whom the mountain and neighboring 
lands belonged, was converted by him and made him a present of 
those possessions, so that when he died he was able to tell his fol- 
lowers: relinguo vos liberos ab utroque homine, a phrase which has 
been interpreted to mean that he left them free from both political 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. His remains, carried off by the Lom- 
bard king Astolphus to Pavia, but restored by Pepin, now lie in the 
principal church of the Republic, whither they were transferred in 
1628. Two guardians of the precious relics, called J/assaz, are an- 
nually appointed, and every year the festival of the saintly founder 
is celebrated. 

It is clear from this story, that the Commonwealth of San 
Marino originated from a religious community, and the first authen- 
tic allusion to it which has come down to us is that of a monk, 
named Eugippius,' who flourished in the fifth or sixth century, and 
said that he had read the life of another monk, ‘“‘ who had once 
lived in the monastery of Monte Titano.”’ The next apparent men- 
tion of the spot is contained in the work of the pseudo-Anastasius, 
who includes among the places comprésed in Pepin’s donation to 
the Pope a certain Castellum S. Marini or S. Mariani, or S. Martini 
(for the readings vary). The statement was of some importance, 
because it was subsequently used as a proof of the alleged rights of 
the Holy See over the Republic. But, even supposing the dona- 
tion of Pepin to be genuine, there was no “castle” of S. Marino in 
that monarch’s time on Monte Titano, so that another place must 
have been meant. Moreover, local antiquaries cite the proceedings 

Melchiorre Deltico, .Wemorte Storiche di San Marino, 1. 11. UHauttecceur, Za 
République de San Marino, 5, who quotes Canisius, Antiguae Lectiones, V1. 
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‘‘ Republic’ was afterwards substituted. Such was the constitution 
of San Marino, when the conflict between Guelphs and Ghibellines 
devastated Italy in the thirteenth century. That the tiny republic 
should have escaped annexation by some of its neighbors seems 
almost miraculous, for it had numerous dangers to encounter from 
one or the other of them. 

Its first risk was from the bishops of Montefeltro, its spiritual 
chiefs, one of whom, Ugolino by name, by inducing the Sam- 
marinesi to espouse with him the Ghibelline cause, exposed them 
to the terrors of a papal interdict, which lay heavily upon their 
small state from 1247 to 1249, when they were released from it at 
Perugia. With the object of restoring peace to the rival factions in 
Romagna, Philip, archbishop of Ravenna, summoned a peace con- 
gress to the castle of San Marino in 1252, which however had no 
better result than an armistice for twenty days.’ 

Ugolino, not content with his spiritual authority over the Re- 
publicans, clearly aimed at making himself master of a position so 
valuable as the castle of San Marino in those disturbed times. 
Thus, we find him participating in the purchase of some property 
which the Sammarinesi were anxious to acquire, in order to remove 
certain tolls levied by its owners upon all who visited an annual fair 
held in the neighborhood. His immediate successor followed his 
example in a similar transaction, and in 1278 expressed the ‘‘ wish” 
that the Sammarinesi should alter a section in one of their statutes—a 
‘wish’ which they executed.” In a document of the previous year 
we find that the bishop had a residence in the strongest part of the 
city, and it was at San Marino that the famous Count Guido di 
Montefeltro, head of the Ghibellines in the Romagna, collected his 
partisans for an attempt on Rimini, at the invitation of a certain 
Messer Parcitade, chief of the same faction in that city. Weare told 
that Parcitade, defeated by the Guelphs under Malatesta of Ver- 
rucchio, fled to San Marino, where Guido greeted him with the sar- 
castic pun: en venga, Messer Perdecittadi (** Welcome, Mr. Lose- 
cities’’). But that the state was not politically dependent upon the 
bishopric of Montefeltro is proved by two declarations of indepen- 
dence in the last decade of this thirteenth century. The former 
of them, dated 1291, arose out of a claim by the papal vicar of that 
district, who ordered the Sammarinesi to contribute towards the 
expenses of his office. The Sammarinesi refused, and the matter 
was submitted to the decision of a certain Palamede, judge at 


' See the original document in Delfico, II. App. 
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Rimini, who came to Monte Titano, and decided in favor of its in- 
habitants on the ground that they were “free and exempt from any 
exterior suzerainty and rule whatsoever.’"’ A similar demand, made 
in 1296 by the “ Podesta di Montefeltro,”’ was referred by the na- 
tives to Pope Boniface VIII., who ordered an enquiry to be hel 
We have a long account of this enquiry, which was conducted on 
the spot by Ranieri, a neighboring abbot, and which forms a Great 
Charter of Sammarinese liberties. The witnesses, summoned befor 
them, quoted Palamede’s decision, and derived their liberties from 
Marinus himself. A Socratic dialogue ensued, the learned abbot 
trying to pose the simple mountaineers by pressing them for defi 
nitions of ‘ liberty,”” to which they made excellent replies. But 
Uberto, bishop of Montefeltro, soon renewed these vexatious claims 
on San Marino, so that the inhabitants saw themselves compelled to 
take up arms in their own defence, first arresting some of his envoys 
on suspicion. They are mentioned as parties to the general pacifi- 
cation of the diocese, which was determined upon at the peace cor 
ference held at San Leo in 1300. But the next bishop, Benvenuto, 
adopted a more subtle line of attack. He asked permission at 
Rome in 1320 for the sale of the community, which he could not 
conquer, to the Malatesti, lords of Rimini. The contract was, 
however, never executed, and the Malatesti soon afterwards made 


peace with San Marino, although it had just lost its powerful friend, 


Frederico, count of Urbino, who was the victim of a popular tumult 
in the latter city. His relative, Speranza di Montefeltro, found a 
refuge among the Republicans, whose relations with the Casa /e/- 
tria had been as friendly as they were hostile with the bishops of 
Montefeltro. Yet, when their old enemy, Bishop Benvenuto, was an 
exile, they were so magnanimous as to receive him, too. His suc- 
cessor, for a pecuniary consideration, ceded to them all rights 
which he possessed, and the little land had a respite from troubles. 

The citizens were now able to devote themselves to works of 
public utility. They built a hospital, and appointed a commission 
of experts to revise their statutes, the result of whose labors was 
published in 1353. But a new danger soon threatened this small 
community. Innocent VI., in his palace at Avignon, had resolved to 
restore the papal power in Italy, and despatched Cardinal Albornoz 
to subdue the Italian cities over which he claimed dominion 
Albornoz, in the course of his career of conquest in the Romagna, 
found that the closest friendship existed between San Marino and 
the counts of Montefeltro, and in a treaty concluded with the latter, 
specially stipulated that the fortress of San Marino should remain 
under his own immediate control, until such time as the Malatesti 
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should submit to him. Delfico thinks that this article remained a 
dead letter,' as there are no traces of a foreign garrison on Monte 
Titano in the next few years ; but Albornoz made a demand for the 
payment of certain arrears due to the bishopric of Montefeltro, which 
was satisfactorily disposed of, thanks to the intervention of the ever- 
friendly counts. We hear, however, of fresh claims by the bishop of 
Montefeltro, which were not more successful than the others, and in 
1368 that prelate visited San Marino, and protested that he claimed 
to exercise no temporal authority there. An even clearer proof of 
San Marino's independence is to be found in the account of the 
place and its government in the Descriptio of the province of Ro- 
magna, drawn up in 1371 by the suceessor of Albornoz, Cardinal An- 
glicus Grimoaldi, and in one of the same cardinal’s letters.? ‘‘ They 
do not admit,” he writes, ‘‘the power of the Church, nor anyone ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in its name; they govern themselves, and ad- 
minister their own justice in civil and criminal matters.’’ But in 1375 
a traitor, Giacomo Pelizzaro, acting at the instigation of the bishop 
and the fodesta of Montefeltro, plotted to betray his country, and 
was executed by the two heads of the community. He was one of 
the few traitors in all the fifteen and a half centuries of San Marino's 
history. Nothing of much interest occurred during the next three 
decades. The fortifications were completed, and a forger was 
sentenced to death. Pope Gregory XIL., by arriving at Rimini 
during the papal schism in 1408, caused the citizens some alarm 
lest they should embrace the losing side in that great dispute; but 
the Pope did not seek refuge, as at one time seemed probable, on 
the rocks of Monte Titano. Some years later the Malatesti accused 
them of having granted the famous condoftiere, Braccio, a passage 
through their territory, and such was their alarm, that they tempo- 
rarily suspended their constitution and appointed a dictator. And, 
when Braccio turned his arms against their benefactor, Guido, count 
of Urbino, they ran the risk of being attacked by him. So close did 
their relations with Urbino become, that the count granted them in 
1440 exemption from all dues on any property which they possessed 
in his territory, and a letter is preserved in the archives in which he 
writes to them that, if he had “only a single crust of bread,’’ he 
would share it with them. 

The next period in the history of the republic was the most war- 
like which it has ever known. In this same year it took part in the 
war between Count Guido and Sigismondo Malatesta, with such 
success that at the peace of 1441 the latter was compelled to pay it 
an indemnity by remitting the taxes due to him by those Repub- 
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licans who had property in his territory. But on Guido’s death, 
Sigismondo endeavored to surprise San Marino by a night attack, 
which was only averted by means of a timely warning sent to the 
inhabitants by Guido’s successor, Oddo Antonio. A fresh attempt 
was made in 1449 to bribe some of the citizens, but on this occasion, 
as before, the plot was discovered, and the principal traitor executed. 
But the turn of the Republicans to take vengeance on Malatesta 
soon came. Alfonso of Aragon, King of Naples, who had a quar 
rel with him, had no difficulty in persuading them through 
eralissimo, Frederico, the new count of Urbino, to join in war 
against the lord of Rimini. A cautious Sammarinese did, indeed, 
remind his fellow countrymen, much as Onofri reminded them in 
the time of Bonaparte, that ‘wars end but neighbors remain 
But the offences of Malatesta rankled in their breasts, and in 1458 
they signed a treaty of alliance with the King. Still, at the eleventh 
hour, they seem to have become alarmed, and endeavored to stand 
well with both parties. Their diplomacy and the operations of thei 
allies were successful, and the Sammarinesi received the castle of 
Fiorentino, which had long threatened them, and which still forms 
part of their territory, though it has long been dismantled 
Four years later the war was renewed at the instigation of Pop: 
Pius II., who urged the faithful Republicans to attack Malatesta, 
and made them vague promises of territorial compensation, which 
they were too wary to believe without some more definite arrang: 
ment. The Pope accordingly sent a confidential envoy to make a 
definite agreement with the republic, which was concluded on Sep- 
tember 21, 1462, and provided “ that the hamlet of Fiorentino, with 
the castles of Montegiardino and Serravalle and their appurt 
nances,’’ should be given to San Marino 

These places, together with the castle of Faetano, which had 
voluntarily joined it, were in 1463 actually added to the republic, 
as a reward for its vigorous part in the campaign, and are still 
integral parts of it. ‘ These,’’ says the local historian, Fattori, 
‘‘are the last acquisitions which the government of San Marino 
made. From that time the republic has not grown by so much as 
an inch of land, and, content with its modest frontiers, has never 
sought to extend them.”’* The complete downfall of the Malatesti, 
as the result of this struggle, freed the Republicans from danger on 
the side of Rimini, and the rest of the fifteenth century was the 
golden age of San Marino. The Florentines wrote to their “ dear- 
est friends,’’ the men of San Marino, and the latter were courageous 
enough to join in opposing by force Pope Paul IT.’s design of an- 
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nexing Rimini to the Papal States. Availing themselves of the 
peace which then reigned in the Romagna, the Sammarinesi made, 
in 1491, a second revision of their statutes, forbidding any citizen, 
on pain of death, to invoke foreign aid, or to alienate his property 
to foreign potentates, ordering that traitors should be drawn to ex- 
ecution at the tail of an ass, and annulling the ancient exception 
which forbade war against the Church. It seems probable that the 
style of ‘ Republic’ had been adopted early in this century, as we 
find it used as far back as 1448, but Fattori places between 1491 
and 1505 the institution of the ‘‘ Council of Twelve,” a body still 
extant, two-thirds of which are annually elected from the ‘‘ Council 
of Sixty,” and which possesses certain judicial functions. To the 
fifteenth century, too, belong several notable natives of this minia- 
ture state, such as Giovanni Bertholdi di Serravalle, the theologian, 
and commentator on Dante, whose work has been published at the 
expense of the present Pope. 

But the sixteenth century began badly for the Republicans. 
Caesar Borgia’s career of conquest in the Romagna filled them 
with just alarm; and after the fall of the duchy of Urbino at his 
hands, they sent envoys to Venice, offering to obey the republic of 
San Marco, rather than the cruel son of Pope Alexander VI., and 
begging the Venetian government to send them a commissioner. 
The Venetians declined the overtures of the sister republic, which 
for a few months in 1503 was actually occupied by the officials of 
Caesar Borgia. At the first favorable moment, however, the Sam- 
marinesi rose and drove out their tyrants ; but the Republican vil- 
lage of Serravalle, which Caesar had released from its allegiance to 
San Marino, was not anxious to return to it. The Sammarinesi 
then joined in the Romagnole revolt against Caesar, and we find 
their commander, Giangi, writing to the Capitani Reggenti for a 
flag, so that he might conquer under the banner of the republic. 
The death of Alexander VI. and the fall of the Borgia family saved 
the little state from further danger from that quarter. But a new 
neighbor appeared on the scene in the shape of the Venetian repub- 
lic, which had purchased Rimini from the Malatesti. Fortunately 
for San Marino, the new pope, Julius II., was uncle of Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, who, on the recent extinction of the house of 
Montefeltro, had become duke of Urbino, and was animated by 
friendly feelings for the republic of Monte Titano. Accordingly, the 
Sammarinesi turned to the Pope in their distress, and he wrote 
to them in 1509, assuring them that he had “ resolved to omit 


nothing that could be of service for their defence and safety.”’' 
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It has even been asserted by some writers, that the Pope was 
entertained at San Marino during his campaign against Venice 
At any rate, the Sammarinesi profited by his victory, and shortly 
afterward gave a double proof of their independence by refusing to 
give up to the duke of Urbino certain fugitives from Rimini, and 
by receiving the inhabitants of San Leo when they were driven out 
from that place by Lorenzo de’ Medici. Under date of 1516, th 
archives contain a letter from Lorenzo, assuring the republic of his 
friendship and protection, which was confirmed by a document from 
Pope Leo X. During the disputes that raged around them at this 
period, the Sammarinesi preserved a wise and diplomatic neutrality 
which disarmed hostility. 

In 1543 the republic nearly lost its liberty forever. On th 
night of June 4 a certain Fabiano da Monte attempted to surpris« 
San Marino with a force of over 500 men. Fortunately, the tw 
columns into which this force was divided arrived late at the rer 
dezvous, so that day dawned before they could be gin the attacl 
A great hubbub arose out of this affair; the duke of Urbino, 
Cosimo of Florence, and the envoys of the Emperor Charles V. 
Italy, offered their aid to the little republic, and diligent effort 
were made to discover the real authors of the plot. Fattori, who 
wrote an essay on this question, ~ inclined to the opinion that Pop 
Paul III. was at the bottom of it, his object being to convert San 
Marino into a principality for his son, Pier Luigi, and that a French 
agent, Strozzi, had arranged the plan of campaign. The salvation 
of the republic was piously attributed to its patron and founder, 
and from this epoch Marinus is represented (like San Biagio at 
Ragusa) as holding in his hands the territory of the commonwealth, 
while the fourth of June is still kept as a festival, in commemora- 
tion of the event. The Pope seems to have become convinced by 
the scandal caused by this attempt, that the liberties of San Marino 
were not to be infringed, for we find him writing six years later to 
threaten with condign punishment all who should transgress the 
rights of the republic. But in the same year in which he wrote, a 
new attempt was made on the place by Leonardo Pio, lord of the 
neighboring castle of Verrucchio; this plot was foiled by the inter- 
vention of the duke of Urbino, with whom the republic signed a 
treaty of defence. The text of this treaty is preserved in the 
archives, and is one of the most striking proofs of the secular 
friendship which existed between the rulers of Urbino and the com- 

' Hauttecceur, 105 #., alludes to this, but Gregorovius does not ment 
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monwealth. In the following year, the town of San Marino was 
thoroughly fortified by one of its most distinguished citizens, Giam- 
battista Belluzzi, author of a work on fortifications, and the present 
town walls are memorials of his skill. Encouraged by these 
evidences of their own strength and by the ducal protection, the 
Sammarinesi indignantly rejected the summons sent to their cap- 
tains to appear before the papal throne to answer charges made 
against them by one of their fellow-citizens. We have already 
mentioned that the statutes forbade the appeal of a citizen to any 
foreign power, and, on the present occasion, the government of the 
republic not only punished the appellant, but firmly declined to ad- 
mit any rights of jurisdiction outside of their own frontiers. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century began, however, to 
mark a decline in the fortunes of the republic. The public spirit 
of the community became weaker, the administration of justice was 
defective, and the great famine of 1591 added a final blow to the 
sorely tried state. The members of the Council of Sixty neglected 
their duties to such an extent that a quorum was frequently lack- 
ing, and the delays in drawing up a new and much-wanted code of 
laws were so flagrant that, weary of waiting, the government gave 
binding force to a compilation, made by a learned Sammarinese, 
Camillo Bonelli, who, like the most eminent citizens of that period, 
sought for a wider field for his abilities abroad. There were able 
men, even in that dark age, who sprang from the soil of Monte 
Titano, but their talents were usually devoted to the service of 
other governments. Characteristically enough, as the republic de- 
clined in moral force, it added to the splendor of its titles. The 
Council of Sixty began at this time to style itself // Principe and 
to describe itself as ‘‘ most illustrious,’’ and the custom of confer- 
ring the honorary citizenship upon foreigners, a custom still preva- 
lent, was introduced. Thus in 1568 we find Antonio Cerri admitted 
as an honorary citizen, while literary merit was thus rewarded in 
the person of Zuccoli, author of a quaint dialogue on San Marino, 
called // Belluzsi, or Della Citta Felice ; for, despite its decline, San 
Marino still seemed a ‘“‘ happy city ”’ to outsiders in that distracted age. 

The seventeenth century opened with the dark prospect that ere 
long the republic would lose its traditional allies by the death of 
Francesco Maria II. of Urbino without an heir and the consequent 
lapse of his duchy to the Holy See. The last duke did not, indeed, 
die till 1631, but before his death negotiations were made with 
Urban VIII., who took the republic under his protection, at the 
same time guaranteeing its liberty and respecting its jurisdiction. 
From this date San Marino was surrounded on all sides by papal 
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territory and a long period of peace ensued. But, though free from 
external dangers, the Republicans continued to be beset 
ternal troubles to which allusion has already been made. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a quorum now became so great that in 1652 the 
number of councillors was reduced from sixty to forty-five. Even at 
the present date, as Captain Gozi informed me in 1899, it is not easy 
to find suitable persons for al 
of about nine thousand. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
it was harder still, owing to the lack of education, which was rem 


edied in 1691 by the foundation of the Belluzzi College [wo 
other evils are especially mentioned as causes of San Marino's decay, 
—the maladministration of justice, owing to the fear of giving offenc: 
to other members of so small a community, and the increased ! 
ber of outlaws who had taken refuge there. The former was r 
moved by the common practice of other Italian states, that of s 
stituting for the two captains, in respect to their judicial functi 


three foreign judges, elected for the term of three years, a system 


which still survives. A special law was passed in 1654 to pr 
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the abuse of the right of asylum, but was of short duration, and 


our own days this has been the gravest danger to the independ 


I 


of San Marino. The once austere republicans, too, became infect 
with the desire for titles, and in 1646 we find the first mention of a 
noble caste, which exists at the present time, when there are twenty 
noble families, and one captain must always be a noble. One note- 
worthy distinction of that century must not be forgotten, 
cation of the first history of San Marino, by Matteo Valli, secretary 
of the republic." 
The next noteworthy incident in the history of the state was t! 

visit of Addison in the spring of 1701, to which Macaulay alludes 


in his essay on that eminent man. In his Aemarks on Several La 
of Italy, Addison has left us some interesting observations on * th 
smallest independent state in Europe.’ ‘It may boast,”’ he wrote, 


‘at least of a nobler origin than that of Rome: the one having been 
at first an asylum for robbers and murderers, the other of persons 
eminent for piety and devotion,”’ and he added that “ nothing indeed 
can be a greater instance of the natural love that mankind has for 
liberty, and of their aversion to arbitrary government, than such a 
savage mountain covered with people, and the Campagna of Rom 
almost destitute of inhabitants.” 

The threat of a foreign occupation in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century once more raised the long downcast spirit of repub- 

Relazione del!” Orizine Governo della Repu n Marin va. 
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lican liberty on Monte Titano. Two Sammarinesi, in opposition for 
personal reasons with the government, started an agitation for the 
abolition of the law, passed in the previous century, for the restric- 
tion of the number of councillors to forty-five. They complained of 
the aristocratic tendencies of this Venetian oligarchy, and demanded 
the restoration of the ancient Avrengo of all heads of families, 
threatening to throw the councillors out of window if their de- 
mands were not granted. The two ring-leaders were arrested and 
put in prison, but their confederates appealed to the famous cardinal 
Alberoni, at that time legate of the Romagna, on the ground that 
one of the prisoners had been seized in a church, and that the other 
possessed a privilege from the holy house of Loreto which ex- 
empted him from any other jurisdiction. Alberoni was glad of 
an excuse for intervention; he wrote to Pope Clement XII., de- 
picting San Marino as a nest of tyrants and miscreants, stating that 
some of its inhabitants desired annexation to the Papal States, and 
pointing out that if so strong a position were allowed to fall into the 
hands of a powerful prince it might be a source of danger to the 
Holy Father. At the same time, he arrested two leading Sam- 
marinesi, who were on papal territory, and forbade the importation 
of provisions into the republic. The Pope replied that Alberoni 
was to go near the Republican frontier, and there await the petition 
of the majority and more intelligent part of the inhabitants for an- 
nexation; should they, however, not desire it, he was to return 
home and leave them in peace. Accordingly, on October 17, 1739, 
Alberoni occupied first Serravalle, and then the Borgo. Giangi, 
one of the captains, at once gave the order to close both of the 
gates of the city; but the appearance of a number of suspicious- 
looking countrymen and the persuasions of his colleague induced 
him to allow the cardinal to enter. Alberoni and the traitors in 
league with him introduced his soldiers, and in the evening the city 
was in their power, and the fortress besieged. One of the most in- 
trepid Republicans cried aloud: Viva /a Repubblica, as he was 
dragged off to prison. The cardinal raised the members of the 
council to sixty, naming fifteen new Councillors among his parti- 
sans, substituted a Gonfalonicre and two Conservatori for the two 
captains, and ordered the Councillors to meet in the principal 
church on the 25th, in order to take the oath to the Pope. On the 
appointed day the cardinal took his seat on the throne of the cap- 
tains, and called upon the Gonfalontere to take the oath first. He 
did so, but the heroic Giangi, whose turn it was next, refused to 
swear. ‘On the first of October,” ' he said, “I swore fidelity to 


1 Itis on October 1 and April 1 that the captains come into office. 
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my lawful prince, the Republic of San Marino; this oath I now 
confirm, and thus I swear.’’ The next twotouched the book with- 
out a word, but the fifth, Giuseppe Onofri, said that, while he was 
ready to take the oath if the Pope absolutely insisted thereon, he 
would, if His Holiness left him the choice, swear to be ever faithful 
to San Marino. At these words, the church resounded with shouts 
of Evviva la Repubblica, and another local hero, pointing to the 
head of Marinus, exposed on the altar, cried aloud: “ Long live 
San Marino! Long live liberty!’ Alberoni, finding that his 
friends were in a minority, addressed an impassioned discourse to 
the people, telling them that he had come to free them from 
tyranny, not to deprive them of their freedom. His oration availed 
nothing, and the popular indignation became so threatening that he 
quitted the church, and ordered the pillage of the houses of the 
five leading ‘‘ rebels.’’ This cowed the people in the church, and in 
the evening, 
Alberoni withdrew, leaving a governor and a considerable force 


overcome by hunger, they swore. A few days later, 


behind him. But the cardinal’s triumph was of short duration. 
The Republicans laid their case before the Pope, and the French 
ambassador threatened the Holy Father with an ultimatum from 
Louis XV. in the event of his refusal to grant their request 
Clement XII. sent Monsignor Enriquez to inquire on the spot into 
the condition of San Marino; and, as the result of his investiga- 
tions, on February 5, 1740, the Republic was formally restored, 
and the day is still kept as an annual festival. Alberoni had to con- 
tent himself with publishing a Manifesto Storico-politico-apologeti: 

sulla Conquista del Titano, to which Cardinal Corsini replied.’ 

Eight years later, Benedict XIV. confirmed the independence 
of the Republic. 

The attempt of Alberoni had an excellent effect on the Repub- 
licans. They restored the old Council of Sixty in its entirety, and 
forgot their private quarrels. They had no further difficulties to 
face until 1786, when the Legate of Ravenna blockaded them for 
six months, in consequence of their punishment of a certain lawyer 
who had appealed to Rome. Pope Pius VI. took their side, and 
gave orders for the cessation of the blockade. Four years later, 
Cardinal Chiaramonti saved the Republic by a timely warning from 
being seized by the Freemasons. 

Then came the gravest crisis in the history of the state. In 
1797 Bonaparte reached Pesaro, and it might have been imagined 


that the great conquerer would not spare San Marino. Asked 


1 The best work on Alberoni’s occupation is Malagola’s // Cardinale Alberon 
Repubblica di San Marino, published in 1889, 
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what he intended to do with it, he replied : Conservons-la comme un 
échantillon de républigue. He despatched Monge to San Marino to 
assure the government of “ the fraternity and affection of the French 
Republic,”’ and his envoy, ina high-flown speech, still preserved in 
the archives, offered them provisions, cannon and an extension of 
frontier. Fortunately, the Republicans had at that time as one of 
their captains Antonio Onofri, a descendant of the Onofri of Alber- 
oni's day, and the wisest of all these peasant statesmen. Onofri 
politely declined in their name any territorial aggrandizement, and 
this refusal saved the republic after the fall of Napoleon. The lat- 
ter, on Monge’s return, wrote them an affable letter, in which he 
promised freedom from contributions to all their citizens in any part 
of the French Republic, and a few years later Onofri was able to 
obtain a treaty of commerce with the Cisalpine Republic. When 
in 1805 Napoleon assumed the iron crown at Milan, Onofri was re- 
ceived in audience by him with great affability. Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais and Murat treated San ‘Marino with equal favor, and the 
only effect which the revolutionary wave had upon the republic was 
the abolition of the order of nobility in 1797 ; even this was restored 
three years later, so that the commonwealth emerged from the 
turmoil of the Napoleonic period intact. » 

All went well with San Marino until 1823, when a violent attack 
upon the state and its government was circulated in Rome with the 
same object which had animated Alberoni's libels. Leo XII. the 
new Pope, had never loved the republic, and it needed the good 
offices of various foreign diplomatists before Onofri could obtain an 
audience of the pontiff. At last Leo yielded, and wrote an affec- 
tionate letter to the captains, assuring them of his friendship and re- 
newing the ancient conventions with them. Charles X. of France, 
Louis Philippe, Pius VIII., Metternich, and the Austrian emperor 
Ferdinand all wrote amiable letters to the little republic, and 
Chateaubriand declared that, if he was ‘a monarchist in France,”’ 
he was ‘‘a republican at San Marino.’’ The disturbances of 1831 
and 1845 in the Romagna led to the extension of the Common- 
wealth’s traditional hospitality to some of the conspirators, but the 
most serious affair of this kind was the sudden arrival of Garibaldi 
at San Marino, when, after the fall of the Roman Republic of 1849, 
he was on his way with his wife, Ugo Bassi, and his devoted band 
of followers, from Rome to Ravenna. It was on July 31 of that 
year that he entered the gate, to the consternation of the captains, 
and informed them that, hard pressed by the Austrians, he had 
entered the Republican territory in order to have “‘ bread and rest.”’ 


1 Deltico, ITT. App 
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He added: ‘‘ Here we will lay down our arms; here shall cease 


the war of Italian independence.’ The senior captain replied that 
he had ordered rations to be prepared for the Garibaldians, and that 
i 
he would intercede with the Austrian commander, the Archduke 
Ernst, on their behalf. The archduke would hear at first of noth 
ing but an unconditional surrender, but subsequently contented him- 
self with demanding Garibaldi’s exile to America. To this the great 
leader would not agree ; early in the morning he wrote to the cap- 
i 
tains a laconic letter, still treasured in the Sammarinese archives, 
saying: ‘“‘ The conditions imposed on me by the Austrians are un- 
acceptable, and therefore we shall evacuate your territory He 
then quitted San Marino, and, thanks to the aid of a Sammarinese, 
Nicola Zani, who was still alive when I was at San Marino in 1899, 


lines. Those of his followers 


made his way through the Austrian 
who had not gone with him but remained outside the city at first 
threatened to man the fortifications and hold the place against all 
comers. But the natives closed the gates and prepared to defend 
themselves. At last the Garibaldians all laid down their arms, and 
received from the captains passports and two fao/: (1 s. 8 d.) each 
The Austrians were then invited to take up their quarters in the 
Republican territory, and the archduke made his temporary abod 
in the house of Borghesi, the famous numismatist, who (like th 
historian, Delfico, at an earlier period) lived for years an honored 
citizen of San Marino. Noone ever compensated the little republic 


for its expenses on the occasion of Garibaldi’s visit, but the govern 


ment was thankful to escape, even with some pecuniary loss, the 
danger of being placed between the Austrian hammer and the Gari 
baldian anvil.’ 

Two years later, however, the Austrian and papal forces sur- 
rounded the Republican territory, and demanded the surrender of 
all foreigners who had taken refuge there. The government invite: 
the Austrians to come and search for themselves, and they did so. 
Pius IX., unfavorably disposed to the Apennine Republic for the 
shelter it had given to the Roman Republicans, took further advan- 
tage of the assassination of the Secretary of State and two other per- 
sons to suggest a joint occupation by the papal and Tuscan forces. 
Napoleon III., however, put his veto on this proceeding, and sent an 
envoy to study the state of affairs and offer the protection, and, if 


1See on this subject, Brizi, /e Aand. trihaldine a S. Ma Modoni, Sz/ 
Titano ; Franciosi, Garibaldi e la Repu 1 di S. Marino ; Simor 
vo Bassi in San Marin by the keeper of the café, wher 
Numero Unico, published on the opening of the New Palace in 1894, wl ntair 


much curious matter. Also, Pal! Val! Gazette, July 31, 1899 
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need be, the sword of France to the republic, which declined armed 
assistance, but gratefully acknowledged the offer of the Emperor. 
After the creation of the Italian kingdom, he was the first to recog- 
nize the continued independence of San Marino. With Italy the 
republic concluded a commercial treaty in 1862, which has since 
been renewed every ten years. The Italian Government has a 
consul there, and the Republic has representatives in several Italian 
towns, as well asin Paris. In 1864, separate money of San Marino 
was minted, which has currency in Italy. It is almost all copper, 
but one of the rare silver pieces is in the collection of King Vittorio 
Emanuele III. Stamps have become a favorite source of revenue 
among the Republicans, as they are eagerly bought up by collectors, 
and the usual devices of changing the colors and surcharging the 
stamps have been adopted to increase the number of issues. From 
1877, when the first stamps came out, till the present time, there 
have been about seventy postal issues in all, and the last plan was 
to publish separate stamps for internal use in San Marino’s minia- 
ture territory! Another means of raising money, the sale of titles, 
has proved profitable since the creation of an equestrian order in 1859. 
Dukedoms, baronies and the like are cheap at San Marino, and it is 
sufficient to present a statue to the state, or even in some cases to write 
a book about it, in order to become a noble personage. A more 
dubious source of gain, a gaming-table, was declined in 1868, despite 
the offers of a company, and San Marino has no newspapers, no 
railway, and very light taxes. 

Its good relations with Italy, largely due to the exertions of 
Cibrario, a satellite of Cavour, have continued with the single excep- 
tion of a difficult crisis, which arose in 1874, owing to the old griev- 
ance, the abuse of the right of asylum. For three months a cordon 
surrounded San Marino, but at last it was removed. It was on this 
occasion that the Italian consulate was founded there. Since that 
date the chief events have been the inauguration of the new and 
splendid Government Palace in 1894, when the poet Carducci at- 
tended and eulogized the “ perpetual liberty’ of the state; the 
financial crisis of? 1898, caused by an organized pillage of the Na- 
tional Bank by the cashier ; and the extradition treaty between Great 
Britain and San Marino in 1899.' This was the first instance of 
official relations between the two countries; the British consul- 
general at Florence was appointed to represent Queen Victoria at 
San Marino, and in October 1900 a special mission, of which Mr. 
LeQueux, the novelist, formed part, visited the Republic for the 
final and formal completion of the treaty. 


Times, April 18, 1900 
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Such are the main facts of San Marino's long history. The 
causes of its preservation during more than fifteen centuries are to 
be found in the protection which it obtained, first from the Monte- 
feltro family, then from their successors in the duchy of Urbino, 
and then, after the extinction of that duchy, from the Popes No 
doubt the tact of these peasant statesmen, and their shrewdness in 
declining offers of territory at the expense of their neighbors, was also 
of inestimable service to the state ; while the poverty of Monte Titano 
made it not worth plundering. So, alone of the Italian republics, 
San Marino still exists, ‘‘a pattern,’’ as Napoleon I. said, of a 
medieval commonwealth, with all those aristocratic arrangements 


by which those oligarchies were governed. Like Andorra, she 


remains as an interesting survival, and, as such, will probably b« 
allowed to live on uninjured. 


MILLER 
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THE RISINGS IN THE ENGLISH MONASTIC TOWNS 
IN 1327 

In comparing the municipal history of England with that of 
the Continent, during the Middle Ages, several important points 
of difference suggest themselves. One of these, and perhaps the 
most striking, is that in English towns as a general rule there were 
few such fierce party struggles as occur, for example, in the history 
of even the smallest German city. The democratic character of 
English municipal government prevented, save in rare instances, any 
oppression by powerful patricians, or the formation of bitterly hostile 
factions in the town. In addition, the royal prerogative in England 
was too potent and far-reaching to allow of any such disorders.’ 
But the municipal history of England, nevertheless, is not altogether 
devoid of a series of factional conflicts. The history of one class 
of English towns is for over three centuries the history of long and 
bitter struggles, and violence and bloodshed fill their annals. The 
class of towns referred to is the monastic class, those under mo- 
nastic control, and the struggles are those which were made by the 
townsmen to obtain liberties and franchises from their lords. 

The status of the English monastic towns was a peculiar one 
They were not full-fledged boroughs, according to the best author- 
ities of to-day, nor can they be relegated, save in a few exceptional 
cases, to the rank of mere market-towns or manors.” Most of 
them were free boroughs by royal charter, but they were under the 
close and constant control of the abbot or prior of the monastery 
in their midst.*. The chief concern of the burgesses was to lessen 
this control, and to win for themselves the right of complete self- 
government, owing allegiance to the royal authority alone. Natur- 
ally enough, the monks withstood all such demands for greater 

1 Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 106, 285 ; Hegel, Stddte und Gilden, p. 114. There are, 
it is true, a few examples of party strife in English towns, especially in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, for which see C. W. Colby, Zhe Growth of Oligarchy in Eng 
"ish Towns, in the Enelish [Historical Review, 

2 Stubbs, Const. //ist., 1. 407-409, 425-426 ; Pollock and Maitland, Astor) of Eng 
lish Law, 1. 641-642; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 217. 

3 For pictures of life in a monastic town see: Carlyle, Past and Present ( Abbot 


Sampson of Bury St. Edmunds) ; Froude, dnnals of an English Abbey (St. Albans), 
in Short Studies ; Green, Abbot and Town in Studies in England and Italy ; and Corn 
fagazine, V1. 858 
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liberty, and during the thirteenth century, and in the opening years 
of the fourteenth, there were serious conflicts between the ant 1g 
nistic forces of monasticism and communalism. 

It was, however, at the beginning of Edward III.’s reign that the 
crisis in the struggle came, and the year 1327 is marked by the 
number of risings which then took place. The political and social 
conditions in England during the latter part of Edward II.’s reign 
were deplorable, and the tendency to turmoil and rebellion was 
everywhere apparent throughout the realm. Especially was this the 
case in monastic towns and manors, and with the deposition of the 
weak king and the accession of his young son everything seemed 
favorable to an outbreak. The central power was weak and inef- 
fective, and the whole country was in a state of lawlessness. It 
was not strange, therefore, that the burgesses in several of the most 
important monastic towns rose in open revolt, and seized the op- 
portunity presented to throw off the yoke of their lords, and that 
they made a violent and long sustained effort towards liberty. In 
their struggle they were encouraged, no doubt, by the bold stand 
against the royal power made, at this time, by the citizens of Lon 
don, emissaries from whom, in several cases, even came and invited 
the men of other towns to revolt against their lords.* So general, 
in fact, does the movement seem to have been, that one of the most 
reliable of the St. Albans chroniclers, in speaking of the troubles 
that took place there, informs us that the townsmen, in rising against 


the abbot and convent, were following the exampk 


munities of cities, boroughs and towns, which, acting with unbridled 


audacity, endeavored to extort charters and liberties from thei 
lords. The contemporary evidence of widespread disorder and 
rebellions seems to warrant such a statement, for everywher 
throughout England there were disturbances and risings, th h it 


is only with several of the chief risings in the monastic towns that 
this article aims to deal. 


One of the most violent outbreaks took place in the town of St 


Albans in Hertfordshire. There had already been half a century 
of conflict there between abbey and town, and the burgesses wer 
eager and ready for a fresh revolt of an even more violent nature 
than any of the preceding ones. The 7zvfertores, or lower class of 


townsmen, banded themselves together by oath to resist the abbot, 
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being encouraged in this by several of the Londoners sent to St. Al- 
bans for this purpose. The majorcs, or better class of townsmen, 
pretended to be on the side of the abbot, yet, secretly, they encouraged 
and aided the malcontents. Just on the eve of the outbreak the 
Earl of Lancaster came to St. Albans with a powerful retinue. The 
mayjores, afraid for the success of their plans, sent a deputation of 
twelve burgesses to the abbot begging him neither to mention the 
sworn league nor to make any complaint to the earl. They, on 
their part, promised to see to it that matters in dispute would pro- 
ceed peaceably and by way of law. Relying on these assurances 
the abbot allowed the earl to depart without asking his aid against 
the rebelliously minded townsmen.' 

The next day saw the opening of hostilities on the part of the 
townsmen, and proved how fallacious the abbot’s trust in their 
promises had been. A servant of the abbot being attacked and 
pursued by the mob, in the streets of the town, slew one of his ad- 
versaries and escaped. Thereupon the townsmen rose ex masse 
to assert their liberties. They erected a scaffold in the market-place 
and attaching an axe to it by a chain, they declared that all who 
were unwilling to join them should be beheaded there.? On the 
morrow the same twelve townsmen, who had so earnestly besought 
the abbot not to call on the earl for assistance, came to him again, 
and, in the name of the community of St. Albans, they asked him 
to grant them certain rights and liberties contained in the petition 
which they presented. This petition consisted of seven articles, and 
the demands made show clearly what it was that the burgesses in 
most ecclesiastical towns struggled for so fiercely. The first article 
asked for a general restoration of charters and liberties, of which the 
townsmen believed themselves to have been deprived and for proof 
of which they appealed to the Domesday record. They wished to 
be “as free as any borough or burgesses.’’ Then, in the articles 
following, they went on to ask for the restoration of certain specific 
rights which they declared that they had formerly enjoyed. They 
wished to be allowed to send two burgesses, elected by themselves, 
to represent them in Parliament ; also to respond by twelve burges- 
ses, without a commixture of outsiders, before the justices in eyre ; 
to take the assize of bread and beer in the town through twelve of 
their own number ; to have the right of common in lands, woods, 
waters, fish-ponds and other privileged places, as was contained in 
Domesday ; to have jhand-mills for grinding their corn, and to be 
indemnified for the losses they had sustained through being de- 


1 Gesta Abbatum, R, S., 11. 1§6-157. 
2 Jbid., ** ut qui nollent consentire illorum molitionibus, ibidem capite plecterentur.’’ 
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prived of them; and, finally, they demanded that the town-bailiff 
should make all executions in the town without being interfered 
with by the bailiff of the abbot’s liberty or any other person. 

The abbot would not immediately concede what the townsmen 
demanded, but requested a delay of four days in which to consider 
the matter. The townsmen were, however, so impatient that they 
would allow him but one day, and as soon as that had expired they 
appeared with the articles again and demanded an immediate answer 
A verbal consent to the articles was all that they could extort from 
the abbot, and the deputies retired in great indignation. Witl 


wise foresight the abbot had retained the services of two hundred 
armed men, as a garrison for the monastery. Then when the even 


ing came and the townsmen attacked the abbey at one of the chief 


gates they were repulsed by the forces within. Then followed a 
ten days’ siege ; but the inmates being well supplied with wat d 


1 1 


provisions, ard all attempts to assault being met and repulsed, th 

townsmen got little satisfaction. Finally a royal writ was procur 

to be issued to the sheriff of Hertfordshire bidding him, if neces 
sary, to levy the fosse comitatus and relieve the abbey and its in- 
mates. The king’s peace was to be proclaimed in the town, and 
all who afterwards resisted were to be arrested 
The townsmen dared not resist the royal proclamation, and quietly 


dispersed to their homes. They still held to their purpose of ot 


taining borough liberties, however, and their sworn confederation 
Was maintained, as in London and other towns.” 

Legal measures were next resorted to by the townsmen to gain 
recognition of their liberties, and they engaged lawyers to urge, in 
the royal court, their grievances against the abbot, who for his part 
took similar action. It looked as if the matters in dispute would 
be peaceably settled by the royal justices. The townsmen evi- 
dently feared the outcome of such a suit, and arranged instead to 
have a conference, to settle the differences, held in St. Paul's 
Churchyard some weeks later. Such dilatory proceedings did not 
appeal to the rabble of St. Albans, however, and while negotiations 
were pending between the abbot and the better class of burgesses, 
a fresh outbreak occurred in the town. The abbey was attacked 
but the rioters were again repulsed, and one of their number cap- 
tured and thrown into prison. In London, meanwhile, things 


' The full text of this interesting petition from the burgesses can be seen in the Gesta 
Abbatum S. Albani, R. S., 11. 157-158. These do not seem to have been excessive 
demands on the part of the townsmen, but they had never enjoyed them in the past, as 
they claimed to have done. 


2 Gesta Abbatum, I1. 159-160, where the royal writs to the sheriff are giver 
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seemed to be going in favor of the townsmen. A writ was issued 
in their favor, in which the abbot and his bailiffs were blamed for 
depriving the burgesses of their liberties, contrary to Magna Charta, 
and were forbidden to further molest them in the enjoyment of 
their rights.° 

Another writ was issued to the Treasurer and Chamberlain 
directing them to inspect the Domesday Book to find whether or 
not the town of St. Albans should be a free borough and the men 
of the town free burgesses. The result of suchan inspection showed 
clearly and conclusively that the town belonged to the abbey, for 
the forty-six burgesses mentioned therein all held from the abbot, 
and owned but half a hide collectively. This was a decided set- 
back to the claims of the townsmen.* 

The next step was the conference in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where, after some discussion, twelve arbitrators were agreed on: 
knights, lawyers and men from the country around St. Albans. 
These undertook to consider the demands of the townsmen for 
greater liberties, and were aided in their deliberation by three nobles 
from the royal council. After long debate an indenture was drawn 
up by the arbitrators, which was more favorable to the townsmen 
than to the abbot, but the final composition was put off until later. 
The events up to this point had occupied the first three months of 
1327 and now, on the sixth of March, the parties met in the Abbey 
Church at St. Albans to agree to a final composition. The abbot 
and convent solemnly produced the charter granted to them by 
Henry II., which confirmed them in possession of the town of St. 
Albans, with a market and every liberty which a borough ought to 
have.‘ The word éurgus in the charter roused the interest of all 
the townsmen present, and they immediately demanded to have the 
status of burgesses confirmed to them under the sign and seal of 
the convent. The monks hesitated and held back, and the matter 
was postponed for four days, so that it could be discussed before the 
royal council and the wiser heads of the realm at Westminster.’ At 
this important conference the abbot and convent were represented by 
three monks and a professor of civil law. After many disputes and 


1 Magna Charta, section 13: Praeterea volumus et concedimus quod omnes aliae 


civitates, et burgi, et villae, et portus, habeant omnes libertates et liberas consuetudines 


suas.’ 
2 Cesta Abbatum, IT, 161 
/bid., 11. 162-163; for the entry in Domesday Book concerning St. Albans see 
D. B., p. 132. 
4 Gesta Abbatum, I1. 164. This charter of Henry II.’s seems to have been the 


only one of importance possessed by the abbot and convent who, no doubt, relied largely 
on prescriptive right 


II. 165 
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controversies, both parties consented to an indenture, or agreement 
of the following nature. Twenty-four of the more faithful towns- 
men of St. Albans were to be chosen to make a perambulation of the 
town limits, and after considering and noting the ancient b larics 
they were to report the result to the abbot and convent These, on 
their part, agreed to confirm, by their common seal, such boundaries 
having first given seisin of them, to the burgesses of the tov 

The perambulation was accordingly made, and t il ture 
between the abbot and the burgesses drawn up Che royal assent 


and confirmation were given on April 19, the burgesses making fine 
of forty shillings,’ and it only remained to get the abbot and « 


vent to set their seal tothe agreement. The burgesses brought to 


bear every possible pressure, but the monks delayed Iw 
willing. A royal mandate came to them ordering them to confirm 
the agreement,’ yet they were bitterly opposed to any « . 
and at a meeting in the church of St. Albans there was great op] 
sition to sealing the document. Headed by their archad 1 t 
monks drew up a solemn protest against the conventual seal b 
used. It was in vain that the timid and terrified old abbot, Hugh 
of Everisdene, displayed the royal mandate The monks, though 
greatly alarmed, still maintained their resolute attitude and left tl 


chapter-house without yielding. It was only through the urge: 
entreaties of their abbot, and the imminent danger in which they wer 
placed, that they at length gave in and allowed the c 


be used. A protest was, indeed, drawn up and recorded before two 


mvent Seal to 


notaries public, which declared that this concession was made through 
fear of violence and not of their own free will.* 

The indenture, thus won from the abbot and convent, and con 
firmed by the King, was a document of great importance to th 
burgesses of St. Albans. It set forth the metes and bounds of the 
borough in detail. St. Albans was henceforth to be a borough, 


without dispute ; all tenements were to be burgage tenements ; and 


all the inhabitants, their heirs and successors, were declared to be 
burgesses. Two burgesses were to be elected to represent th 
town in parliament, and twelve before the itinerant justices. The 
s hundred 


townsmen were, however, bound to appear at the abbot 
court, when summoned by writ, as formerly. The assize of bread 


and ale, and all articles having to do with the assize, were hence 


1 Gesta Abbatum, 165 


2Pat. Roll. 1 Edw. III., 11, m. 28; ta Abbatum, 11. 17 

3 Gesta Abbatum, 11. 174, where the royal letter rt f 

4 Gesta Abbatum, 11. 170-175. Both the seal of th vent the sea 
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forth to be held and made by presentment of twelve burgesses. 
The bailiff of the town was to make executions within the town, 


and if he failed to do this, the bailiff of the hundred was to replace 
him temporarily. Certain of the provisions safeguarded the rights 
of the abbot and convent. No hand-mills were to be allowed, and 
the burgesses had still to bring their corn to be ground at the 
abbot’s mill. Such services as these were to remain unchanged, 
and the abbot and convent could seize any hand-mills set up against 
their authority. ' 

The townsmen of St. Albans, as the result of their agitation in 
1327, had undoubtedly won a victory and successfully asserted 
their liberties. Had they been content with this it would have been 
well for them, but their good fortune proved too much for them 
and by pushing matters to extremes they prepared a way for the 


resumption of the abbot’s authority in the town. The story of 


the reaction in favor of the monastic corporation can be briefly 
told. The burgesses soon began to abuse their newly won liberty. 
First of all they forced the abbot to grant them rights of common 
in Barnet wood, and then they proceeded to destroy many trees 
and hedges there. They invaded the abbot’s warren and his fish- 
ponds, at pleasure ; and in spite of the indenture, they set up some 
eighty hand-mills in the town.* Fortunately for the rapidly dwin- 
dling prosperity of the monastery Hugh de Everisdene, the aged 


abbot, died in the autumn of 1327, and a new and more energetic 


27, 
ruler succeeded him. This was the sagacious Richard de Walling- 
ford, and under his wise and politic rule the burgesses were des- 
tined to lose all their lately acquired liberties. De Wallingford 


was economical and he reformed the monastery within and without, 
removing to distant cells of the abbey all monks who were favor- 
ably disposed towards the townsmen, or in any way connected with 
the town. * 

The reaction did not take place immediately, and the encroach- 
ments on the abbot's rights continued. The townsmen refused to 
hold the view of frankpledge before the abbot’s seneschal, or to act 
as jurors and present amercements, or to choose wardens for the 
assize of ale, but only for that of bread. The abbot, therefore, 
ordained that the view of frankpledge should be rigidly held by his 
sub-seneschal and bailiffs, and on the day that it was held four con- 
stables were appointed on behalf of the abbot:for the four wards of 


1 The full text of the indenture and agreement is given in the Gesta Abbatum, II. 
166-170; the Lords Journals (Eng. Parl. Papers), LVI, 1105; Eng. Parl. Papers, 


1826, IX. 9-10; Clutterbuck, Aistory of Hertfordshire, 1. 22 ff. 
2 Gesta Abbatum, U1. 175-176 
3 Jbid., Il. 202; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, pp. 154, 191, 272, 364. 
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the town, and under each constable two capital pledges were to 


act. <At the same time other regulations tending to consolidate th« 

abbot’s judicial power in the town were settled. He also showed 

his power by forcing several of the townsmen, who held from him 

by such service, to supply horses for his journey to the cell at 

Tynemouth, ' 

The burgesses of St. Albans were, meanwhile, making the most 
1 


of the liberties they had won. A common seal for the boroug] 
of silver throughout, was procured. Representatives were sent to 


Parliament, and to pay their expenses, and to support their newly 
won liberties, heavy contributions had to be levied in the town 
Such expense was cheerfully borne now that they were free from 
the abbot’s control, however, and they were prepared to stoutly re- 


sist any claims to jurisdiction over them on the part of the eccle- 


siastics. On his part the abbot was secretly planning to reassert 
his authority, and after three years of quietness the opportunit 
came; the two parties were again in conflict, but this time th 
ecclesiastics emerged triumphant from the fray. 

A disturbance, caused by the abbot's attempting to exert 
spiritual authority over the townsmen, took place in the spring of 
1331. Two lives were lost and the royal coroner took cognizance 


of the matter.* An inquisition was ordered at the request of the 
abbot, who preferred charges against the burgesses for the many 
wrongs he had suffered at their hands.’ The verdict was entirely 
in the abbot’s favor and reviewed the whole cause of _ the 
trouble since 1326, showing how the townsmen had made a con- 
federation against the abbot; how they had extorted money and 
lands from various persons friendly to the convent ; and how they 
had committed many outrages and acts of violence.* Sixty-nine of 
the chief burgesses being arrested, thirty of them were adjudged 
guilty and thrown into prison. From thence they were released, on 
promising to pay a fine to the abbot. Those burgesses who had 
set up hand-mills, contrary to the abbot’s rights, were prosecuted,’ 
and altogether Abbot Richard made life unpleasant for his tenants. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the burgesses became weary of the 
struggle, and resolved to submit and effect a reconciliation with the 
abbot on the best terms possible. These terms were hard ones for 
them to offer :—the indenture of liberties gained in 1327 was to be 
surrendered and destroyed ; there were to be no more hand-mills set 
up in the town; a large sum of money was to be paid as an indem- 
1 Gesta Abbatum, I1. 205-208 * Gesta Abbatum, 11, 229-233 


2 Joid., 11. 216-219, 5 Jiid., 233-236 


3 Joid., 221-222. 
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nity for expenses incurred by the abbot and convent; and, 
finally, the townsmen were to give surety for future good behavior, 
both on their own part and on the part of their successors.' The 
burgesses themselves drew up these conditions. The abbot did not 
immediately assent to them, and the consequence was that the next 
day the representatives of the townsmen came to him again and 
surrendered unconditionally. Their submission was accepted by 
the abbot, and although they soon repented of their hasty act, he 
kept the upper hand, and the submission was made unanimous. 
After surrendering their liberties to the abbot, thirty of the 
chief men of the town went to the royal chancery and there on 
their own behalf, and on behalf of the rest of the townsmen, they 
delivered up the royal confirmation and grant of liberties that had 


been conceded to them in 1327, and prayed that it might be can- 


celled, and the enrolment of it in the chancery records be blotted 
out.' Accordingly the keeper of the rolls destroyed the charter 
and cancelled the enrolment of it. The silver seal of the borough 
was also surrendered and destroyed—the fragments being handed 
over to the monks to go towards restoring a ruined shrine.” All 
the hand-mills in the town were surrendered to the abbot, and he, 
in token of the restoration of good will, gave a feast to the chief 
men of the town.’ 

Thus ended one of the greatest and most prolonged of efforts 
towards gaining borough rights and privileges, that was ever made 
by any monastic town in England. Beginning in the year of 
tumult and rebellion, 1327, it had lasted for three years or more, 
and had finally ended, in 1332, in the total discomfiture of the 
popular party at St. Albans. After having gained almost every- 
thing they sought for, the burgesses found themselves, in the end, 
outmatched by their powerful opponents, and they were forced to 
resign their dearly bought liberties. The power of the abbot and 
the convent over the town was re-established more firmly than 
ever, and it was not until almost half a century later that the towns- 
men again ventured to rise in rebellion, in sympathy with the great 


> 


agrarian revolt of 1381. 


‘Close Roll, 6 Edw. IIT., m. 26d 
Abbatum, 11. 260; Madox, /irma Burgi, p. 140. Madox, though he 


der of the charter, totally misunderstood the motive of such 


resses were seeking to free themselves from the abbot’s con- 


A iu II. 260-261 


Gesta Abbatum, I1, 250-251 
2 Joid., 251-254. 
Thid., 254-255 
gives an account of the surrend Ne 
action, as he thinks the burg 


lurning now to the history of another great municipal uprisit 


which took place in the year 1327, we find at Bury St. Edmunds, 


in Suffolk, that almost similar occurrences to those at St. Albans 
took place, During the half-century preceding this revolt there 


had been three violent but unsuccessful attempts on the part of the 


burgesses to win self-government, and to control the jurisdiction in 


the town." Now once again in the beginning of the year 1327 a 


fresh, and even more serious, revolt took place. As at St. Albans 
agents sent from London encouraged the townsmen to revolt. A 
small number of malcontents assembled themselves together in a 


tavern in Bury St. Edmunds, in January 1327, and from the 
sent out a summons for the rioters to assembl There w 


three thousand disaffected tenants and villains, gathered from 


sides, and the abbey precincts were invaded and plundered. Th 
convent officials, and several of the monks, were seized | 
prisoned, and the rioters took away all the treasures of the abb ' 
the charters, muniments and papal bulls. Their chief desire was to 
destroy the bonds held against some of them by the abbot, which 
amounted in many cases to large sums. Having accomplished tl 
work of destruction they proceeded to the gild-hall and there d 


posed their alderman, who had been elected under the abbot's « 
trol, and chose in his stead his more resolute brother, John d 
Berton. The new alderman was neither presented to the abbot and 
convent for confirmation, nor sworn in by the abbot’s seneschal or 
steward. The gate-keepe rs of the town, who had been appoint d 
by the abbot, were in like manner deposed and replaced by others 
chosen by the rioters.* 


For several days the disturbances in the town went on increasi! 


and lawlessness prevailed everywhere. To overawe those who still 
held aloof from them, and especially the country people, the revolted 


townsmen erected a block, with an axe attached to it, and declared, 


precisely as those at St. Albans had done, that anyone refusing to 
join with them was to be there decapitated.” 

The abbot, who had been absent attending Parliament, hastened 
back to the town to do what he could to quell the disturbance 
Hearing of his return, the rebellious townsmen came to him 
and demanded that he should sign a charter of liberties they had 
drawn up. They would take no refusal and, finally, the abbot was 


forced to give in, and the charter was signed. By it the burgesses 


1 Vemorials of St. Edmund's Abbey, ed. A II., Inte 
xli-xliv. 


2 Mer us, II. 329, III. 38-40 
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obtained the right to a community, a common seal, a gild merchant, 
and an alderman who was henceforth to be elected independently of 
the abbot.' 

The charter in its entirety is an interesting and valuable record of 
those rights for which so many English towns under monastic con- 
trol strove for so long and valiantly in the Middle Ages. In its 
thirty-five articles we can see the grievances of the burgesses re- 
dressed as they wished to have them redressed. Besides the great 
community privileges, already mentioned, the burgesses of Bury St. 
Edmunds were to control their own taxation, to have the custody 
of minors and orphans in the town, and the appointment of the gate- 
keepers. The markets were always to be held in the same place 
as formerly, offensive amercements were to be done away with and 
freedom of trade was to exist in thetown. Various regulations as 
to the sale and inheritance of land are to be found in this charter, 
and some of its clauses protected the burgesses from several objec- 
tionable forms of legal procedure, such as trial by battle, which was 
always a d¢te noire to the medieval townsmen. Another curious 
and, in England at least, unique clause was that which provided the 
burgesses with a sanctuary post, in the market-place of the town, 
whither all evil-doers could flee for safety and protection.’ 

In this borough charter of Bury St. Edmunds one point comes 
out clearly, and that is that there was to be a close connection, .if 
not absolute identity, between the community of burgesses and the 
gild merchant of the town. Further it was provided by this charter 
that all the franchises and customs enjoyed by the burgesses in the 
former time were to be continued to them forever. The abbot and 
convent were obliged in addition to sign a release from all actions 
and transgressions committed by the townsmen, and to enter into 
bonds, to the amount of five thousand pounds, to be paid if the 
charter was not speedily confirmed by the King. Such terms as 
these seemed preposterous to the abbot, who returned to London, 
nominally to urge the King to ratify the charter, in reality to lay 
his wrongs before the newly summoned Parliament.* 

The nobles and prelates assembled at Westminster advised the 
abbot to regard the terms of the charter as invalid and void, and not to 
have it either enrolled or confirmed.‘ Several of the townsmen had 
followed the abbot to London, thinking that he would perfect the 

' Memorials, 111. App. H 

2? For this charter see App. H. of the Mfemoria/s of St. Edmund's Abbey, Vol. IIT., 
where it is given with a translation from the original Anglo-Norman. 
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agreement there, but learning of his resolve to stand by his rights 
as lord of the town, they returned in all haste to Bury enraged at 
what they considered his treachery. Fresh scenes of violence were 
enacted in the town, and allured by promises of freedom and plunder 
the whole countryside joined the rioters, so that a multitude of 
twenty thousand were assembled in and around the town. They 
pillaged the abbey’s stores and made free with the carts, provisions 
and everything else belonging to the monks. All the lower elements 
of the population, men ever hostile to the great ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, were aroused. Parish priests and friars, hating the regu- 
lar clergy, joined and headed processions of rioters, and when the 
abbot sent an envoy to Rome, for protection against such attacks, 
they, also, sent two of their number. The abbot’s messenger died 
on the way; those sent by the other party probably never visited 
Rome, but returned with clumsily forged bulls, purporting to be 
from the Pope, favoring the claims of the townspeople. So palpable, 
however, were these forgeries that the two clerks who bore them 
were held up to scorn and derision by their comrades." 

In the midst of these tumults a special mandate from the King 
bade both parties, under penalty of forfeiture of all they could for- 
feit, not to assemble armed men and to cease from attacking each 
other. Instead each side was to send two deputies to the King at 
York, to treat of a settlement of the disputes betwixt the abbey and 
the town.” This mandate was issued May 14, 1327, and the day 
fixed for the meeting was the second week in June. To the royal 
commands no attention was paid, it seems, by the townsmen, for ten 
days later the King took the abbey into his protection, and appointed 
two custodians, with power to arrest and imprison all offenders. No 
officers of the abbey were, however, to be removed so long as they 
were obedient and submissive.’ Two additional custodians were 
appointed two months later, in July, and during the summer at- 
tempts at reconciliation and mediation were made.‘ Proctors sent 
by the monks and by the townsmen appeared before the king and 
through them any further breach of the peace was prohibited. 
When, however, the King was called to the Scottish border with 
his army, in the autumn of 1327, thetownsmen of Bury St. Edmunds, 
in spite of the royal commands and protection granted to the abbot, 
broke out in fresh revolt. They were summoned together by the 


-340 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, 213-214 
27-1330, 151. 
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ringing of bells, and soon a vast multitude of people, of whom many 
were outsiders, were gathered together. The townsmen organized 
a confederation and swore to resist the abbot to the end. Then the 
conventual buildings were attacked, and either burned or in great 
part destroyed. The monks, driven desperate by these outrages, 
armed their servants and retainers and stoutly defended the remain- 
ing buildings. Under guise of treating of peace, however, the 
rioters captured twenty-four of the monks. These they cast into 
prison and menaced with death. Meanwhile equally riotous pro- 
ceedings took place in twenty-two of the manors belonging to the 
convent. Property belonging to the monks was everywhere de- 
stroyed and encroached on. No attention whatever was paid to a 
second mandate from the King commanding a cessation of hostilities. 
The losses which the abbot and convent suffered at this time were 
enormous and beyond computation. ' 

But assistance was at hand. The abbot had at last succeeded 
in securing a royal precept to the sheriff of Norfolk to quell the in- 
surrection.~ Thirty cart-loads of those arrested for their connection 
with the troubles were sent to Norwich to be tried, and four royal 
justices sat on the bench there. Several of the ringleaders expiated 
their misdoings on the gallows and many others were outlawed. 
The townsmen as a body were mulcted for damages in the sum of 
£140,000, an almost incredible amount for that time, and their rep- 
resentatives had to appear before the royal council and disclaim for 
themselves and their heirs any right to a communitas. 

The troubles were not yet ended, however. The outlawed 
members of the community bore a grudge against the abbot, 
Thomas de Draughton, whom they held to have perjured himself. 
These desperate men seized the abbot in his manor-house; con- 
veyed him secretly to London, where he was left for some little 
time, and then had him taken over to Brabant, where he was left in 
confinement for many months. It was discovered that he had been 
abducted and the perpetrators were solemnly excommunicated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Finally, in 1329, the poor abbot 
was discovered and brought back after his long captivity.‘ 

No less than eleven different commissions and writs were issued 
in connection with the troubles at Bury St. Edmunds,’ and it was 


nortals, 11. 337-394; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, 213-214. 


2Cal. Pat. & I 327-1330, 213-214 

’ Memorials, U1. App. A; III. 46-47. The Cronica Buriensis gives the damages 
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4 VWemorials, Il. 349-353 His abductors were certain of the townsmen, under the 
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not until five years after the first outbreak that everything was 
peaceably settled. By the coxcordia, or peace agreement, of tl 
year 1331, a settlement was arrived at. The abbot, on promise by 
the townsmen of future good conduct and submission to his author- 
ity, by successive remissions excused the townsmen from all but 
a small part of the fine and damages. The extorted charter and 
other such grants were declared null and void. The townsmen 
again resigned all claim to a comsmunita rhe treasures, d 


} ] 1 ¢ 


uments and bonds taken from the abbey were largely restored to its 
possession and everything quieted down.’ 
The burgesses of Bury St. Edmunds, like those of St. Albans 


had failed completely to win for themselves either greater liberty o1 


the right of self-government. A terrible lesson of obedience to 
their ecclesiastical lords had been taught them. The borough was 
still under the control of the abbot and was destined to remain s 
down to the time of the dissolution of monasteries There wer 
no further revolts that we know of, at Bury St. Edmunds til tl 


great rising of 1381 


[he risings at St. Albans and Bury St. Edmunds hay 


D 


been known to students of English history. They have, however 
been regarded rather as isolated instances of local disaffection than 
as examples of a widespread movement of monastic towns toward 
emancipation from ecclesiastical control. A number of cases of 
other risings lead to the view that the movement was a somewhat 
general one at this particular tims Most noteworthy amongst 


these additional risings is that of the burgesses of Abingdon, a t 
in Berkshire, not far from Oxford, which, likewise, occurred 


early part of the year 1327. 


Abingdon from the earliest times had belonged to the m 
and the control of the abbot was absolute He had even b 
able to assert his privileges against royalty, and until the year 1327 


there seems to have been little or no trouble with the townsmen. 


In the spring of that year, however, a very serious outbreak against 
the abbot's control took place. The male population of Abingdon 


township met together at the tolling of the bell of St. Helen’s 
church. They gathered in the church porch and chur 
took counsel together concerning their grievances against the abbot, 
especially in the matter of the market and market stalls, 


lute right to which was claimed by the monks. The discontented 
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townsmen resolved to take violent measures and to incite a rebellion 
in the town. The meeting dispersed with threats of violence to- 
wards the abbey and its inmates, but the monks had some friends ~ 
in the town who warned them to be on their guard.' 

This first meeting seems to have been held on a Monday, about 
the middle of May, and another meeting was called for the Wed- 
nesday night following. The people again assembled at the church 
of St. Helen, the parish church of Abingdon, when the bell tolled 
the hour of midnight. It was a midnight meeting of conspirators 
to organize an attack on the abbey, rather than a public meeting of 
burgesses. Captains were appointed and armed bands organized. 
At daybreak the rioting began with an attack on the new gild or 
market hall, recently erected by the abbey authorities because, as 
the chronicler remarks, “the town and market were theirs.’’ The 
new hall was set on fire and totally destroyed. The next place to 
be attacked was the little church of St. Nicholas, which lay close to 
the abbey’s great gate. The church was set on fire, but the fire 
was extinguished and the rioters were dispersed from in front of the 
gates by armed men, engaged by the abbey for its defence, who 
sallied out. Two of the townsmen were slain and several others 
captured and thrown into prison, there to await trial before the 
royal justices, as malefactors. The courage of the attacking party 
was somewhat dampened and the monks given a breathing space. 
Of this they took advantage to issue a proclamation, in the king’s 
name, offering pardon to such of the rioters as would submit and 
surrender. Many took advantage of this offer and were taken into 
custody by the monks. The mild and easy-tempered abbot, John 
de Canynge, who had just returned from his country residence, 
smoothed matters down and freed those who had been captured in 
the conflict.’ 

Many of the townsmen, however, wished for revenge on the 
monks for the death of their comrades, and, not feeling strong 
enough by themselves, they sent messengers to Oxford, five miles 
away, to call the townsmen there to aid them. No English town 
in the Middle Ages had a more riotous or unruly populace than Ox- 
ford. There had been frequent conflicts betwixt town and gown ; 
now both were given an opportunity to unite against a powerful 
monastic corporation, owning large property near the city, and 
against which they no doubt had a common feeling of hostility. 
The invitation of the Abingdon malcontents was readily accepted 


1Wood’s //istoria, p. 162; Brit, Mus. MS. 28666, p. 155; Egerton Collection 
(B. M.), 282, p. 20. 
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and a vast multitude from Oxford, headed by their mayor and 
prominent burgesses and accompanied by many of the more tur! 
lent scholars, marched to Abingdon. On the way thither they 
destroyed the manor of Northcote, belonging to the abbey, and 
having entered Abingdon laid siege to the conventual buildings 
One of the great abbey gates was set on fire, in spite of the valiant 
defence of those within, who rained showers of stones and arrows 
on the attackers. Meanwhile others of the invading force had laid 
siege to the hospital of St. John, but met with so stout a resistan¢ 
that an entrance could not be effected Finally, however, a Ww 1} 
was forced through the church of St. Nicholas and the riot 
tered the abbey precincts. The gaol was immediately broken open 
and all the prisoners set free. Thenthe outer and inner gates of thi 
monastery were set on fire and free ingress given to the rabble t 
plunder and pillage the monastic buildings. The terrified monks 
took sanctuary in the chapel, but this proved unavailing for Edmund 
de la Becke, leader of the attack, boldly invaded the sacred pr 
cincts with his followers, wounded one of the older monks and 
dragged the others away and thrust them into prison. Other un 
fortunate brethren fled with their abbot across the river and several 
of these were drowned in their hurried efforts to escape their pur- 
suers. The abbey buildings were robbed of everything of value 
that they contained. Vestments, books, jewels and all such mov- 
ables were taken away and much damage was wantonly done to the 
buildings. The treasury was emptied, and deeds and charters burnt 
and destroyed. Even the horses and cattle belonging to the monks 
were driven away.° 

The day following the rioters held a meeting in Bagley Wood, 
between Abingdon and Oxford, at which three thousand were pres- 
ent. Messengers were dispatched to the prior and such monks as 
still remained in the convent. In fear and trembling the ecclesias 
tics came before the threatening assembly, which demanded certain 
concessions from them as representing the abbot and convent. The 
men of Abingdon were to have a provost and bailiffs of their own, 
who should be annually elected and have custody of the town. 
The abbot and convent were to abandon all rights they might claim 
to possess in Abingdon by royal charter, and they were to forego 
any action for damages, injuries and obligations that might ensu 
from the attack on the abbey by the rioters. These, with other less 

' Egerton MS. 282, p. 21, which says: ‘‘ Afterwards entering the town, tl 
such horrid noises that the unusualness of it even frightened those who had invited t 
thither.”’ 
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important demands, were incorporated in a charter and the prior 
and brethren were threatened with death to themselves, and the 
total destruction of the monastery, unless they assented in the name 
of the convent to this document. Under the circumstances little 
choice was left to them save compliance and the day following they 


took a solemn oath before a notary, to observe the articles of the 


charter. The abbey seal, which had been seized by the leaders of 


the rabble, was produced and the prior was forced to seal the charter 
with it. In addition bonds were exacted to the amount of £3000 
that no one would be molested, vexed, or called in question for be- 
ing concerned in these proceedings against the monastery. ' 
Meanwhile tumult and disorder reigned in the town of Abing- 
don. The market rights of the abbot were freely encroached on ; 
his portmoot court was interfered with, so that it could not be held; 
and his bailiffs, servants and officials of the abbey were attacked 
and beaten by the townsmen.* The troubles continued for over a 
fortnight, until, at the instance of the prior, the Bishop of St. David's 
visited the place and sought to restore peace and order.’ The ab- 
bot himself, who had fled on the occasion of the attack, made a suc- 
cessful appeal for royal protection. A commission consisting of 
four royal justices was directed to hear and determine the com- 
plaints and charges of the abbot against the men of Abingdon and 
Oxford. A writ was also issued to the sheriff of Oxford and Berks 
to cause proclamation to be made, prohibiting any one under pain 
of forfeiture, from invading by armed force the abbey of Abingdon, 
of the King’s patronage, or any of its manors, or from attempting 
anything to the breach of the King’s peace, or from inflicting dam- 
age or annoyance upon the abbot and monks in their persons or 
goods. Anyone doing any of these things was to be arrested, 
and if necessary the sheriff was to levy the fosse comitatus to quell 
the revolt, and all malefactors taken were to be kept in prison until 
further notice. Finally, the King was to be notified concerning the 
proceedings, for he had learnt that the abbey was wasted and im- 
poverished by the incursions of evil-doers and disturbers of the 
peace, and many of the monks driven away. Accordingly the ab- 
bey was to be under royal protection, together with its inmates, their 
lands and persons, and the sheriff was to exercise protection over 
them. <A similar mandate was directed to the conservatores pacts, 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, pp. 22-23; Brit. Mus. MS, 28666, p. 156; Egerton 
MS. 281, p. 21. 

2 Cal. Pat, Rolls., 1327-1330, pp. 255-239. 

Brit. Mus. MS. 28666, p. 159. 

‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, May 24, 1327. 
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or guardians of the peace, in the county of Berks, and these meas- 
ures proved efficacious in subduing the revolt.' 

The next Sunday Abbot John de Canynge returned to his mon- 
astery with a bodyguard of gentlemen and archers. Many of the 
chief rioters fled from the town, others concealed themselves from 
justice ; several of the latter were captured, however, and confined 
in Wallingford Castle. Later on they were tried before the royal 
justices and twelve of them were hanged. An even larger number 
would have suffered capital punishment had it not been for the 
mediation of the abbot, who interceded successfully on behalf of 
sixty of the culprits.” The losses which the abbey had sustained 
were very large, being estimated at over ten thousand pounds. So 
heavily crippled, indeed, was the great monastic corporation that in 
January 1328 the King, at the abbot’s request, appointed two cus- 
todians to guard its revenues and interests.’ Certain of the stolen 
valuables, along with deeds and charters were recovered by the ab- 
bot, but much of irreparable value was completely lost 

The processes and commissions in connection with the troubles 
at Abingdon in 1327 are very numerous. They extend into the 
year 1330 and include indictments against the men of Oxford as 
well as those of Abingdon.* Large numbers of the former were 
successively apprehended and tried, with the result that in many 
cases they were hanged for the part they had taken. Hundreds of 
offenders were condemned to death, fine, or imprisonment during 
the three years that followed the rising, and in the case of some of 
the chief offenders the proceedings dragged on several years longe: 
on account of sentences of outlawry.” The townsmen had to sur 
render their charter of liberties and privileges, extorted from th 
prior and monks, and go back to their former state of dependence on 
the abbot and convent, and also make good the losses sustained 
by the abbey. To this end they were prosecuted by Abbot Robert 


de Garford, who succeeded John de Canynge in December, 1328, 


and was a man of much sterner temper and disposition, and of 
greater decision and force than his predecessor had been.” This 
! For these writs see: Ca/. at. Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 125; Cal. ( Rolls, 1327- 


1330, pp 201, 203 

2Brit. Mus. MS. 28666, p.160; Placita Coram Rege, 1 Edw. III., H 
roll 271, m. lviii. ( Record Office ). 

§ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 202; there is also a curious petition of the a 
and convent to the king, asking for the patronage of a church on a int of their losses 
in Ancient Petitions ( Record Office e file 30, No. I 407 

4 Dugdale, A/omasticon, 1. 509; Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1327-1330, gives a 
these commissions. 

§ Ca’. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, pp. 455, 475 

6 Brit. Mus. MS. 28666, pp. 163 and 164 
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abbot regained compicte ascendency over the town. le mona 
tery, the hospital of St. John, the church of St. Nicholas and all 


h 


other vulnerable points were fortified by royal license,’ and, thoug 
conflicts occurred later between abbey and town, Abingdon re- 
mained, down to reformation times, a monastic town under the 
absolute control of abbot and convent. 

The risings at St. Albans, Bury St. Edmunds, and Abingdon 
were the three great outbreaks of which we have detailed accounts. 
Other risings, however, occurred throughout England of which we 
have merely a passing mention but which, perhaps, were serious at 
the time. For example there is a royal letter to the sheriff of Bed- 
ford to take and put in prison certain armed men and malefactors 
who lie in wait for the prior of Dunstable. A century earlier Dun- 
stable had been the scene of a serious conflict betwixt the monks 
and the townsmen, and no doubt the abbot’s tenants took the 
opportunity in 1327 to again make trouble.” At Faversham, in 
Kent, and at Winchelsea, in Sussex, there are said to have been 
similar outbreaks on the part of the populace against ecclesiastical 
control and jurisdiction.’ The similarity of these movements, all 
occurring in the year 1327, seems to indicate clearly that there 
existed a wide-spread desire on the part of the burgesses, living 
under monastic control, to throw off the jurisdiction of their ecclesi- 
astical lords at this particular time. No definite alliance, no inter- 
communal league, was formed between them. It was simply that 
the time was favorable for insurrection, and that the townsmen in 
many of these places were ready and eager to revolt at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly the year 1327 is remarkable in the 
annals of English municipal history for the number of risings that 
took place in the monastic towns. That these risings were without 
exception unsuccessful, has, I trust, been clearly shown. The 
punishment meted out to the rebellious burgesses was always 
severe ; so severe, indeed, that no further troubles of importance 
are known to have occurred in monastic towns until the great re- 
volt of 1381. 

In some respects the outbreaks which occurred in England, in 
1 327, are similar to the risings against the control of ecclesiastical 
lords that took place in the communes of Northern France, and in 
the German episcopal cities, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 547. 
2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, pp. 232 

Vonastict, R. S., III. 105-124, or the arti 
Vagazine, V1. 835 fi 


3 Brit. Mus. MS. 28666, p. 164 


233; for the earlier conflict see Anna/ 
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But the English monastic towns did not hold the important place 
in the national life of England held by the large and populous 
hischofsstadte of the Continent. For while there the ecclesiastical 


towns led the others, in the struggle for liberty, the same class of 
towns in England were backward in obtaining privileges and immu- 
nities, being far outstripped in this, as in all other respects, by the 
royal boroughs. It was not until the second half of the thirteenth 
century that any general movement towards an assertion of their 
liberties is observable in the English monastic towns. The year 
1327 marked the culmination of a period of secret discontent and 


/ 
conspiracy on the part of the townsmen under monastic control 

It is, however, by comparing the struggle in England with that 
of an earlier date on the Continent that we can best understand 
how it was that the struggle in the English monastic towns prove« 


so fruitless. The Continental towns were, as has been remarked, 


much larger and of relatively greater importance than those of th« 


same nature in England, and, consequently, the populace were 
superior in number, organization and influence. A long traditio1 
of continuous municipal development and civic stability enabled 


them to offer a solider opposition to their over-lord and to exert a 


greater influence on the politics of the day. Then too, the strug 
gle on the Continent was generally one between the bishop by him- 


self against the mass of townsmen by themselves. Royalty did 
not interfere, save in exceptional instances, and in fact rather favored 


the development of the municipal power as weakening and under- 


mining the feudal. Then in France and Germany the townsmen 
had everything in their favor, and several other political factors of 
importance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries aided the efforts of 
the communes towards liberty and rendered their struggle a suc- 
cessful one. But in England all was different, and whenever the¢ 
townsmen under the control of an abbot or prior made any efforts 
to win liberties and self-government the chances were all against 
the success of the movement. The ecclesiastical lords held thei: 
towns either by prescription or by royal charter, frequently by both, 
and no English king was inclined, unless his personal interests were 
involved, to deprive powerful religious bodies of rights long pos- 
sessed and enjoyed by them, or granted to them by his predeces- 
sors. The royal power in fact was, as we have seen, exercised on 
the side of ecclesiastical domination and it formed the most effective 
support for the monks. Even if the townsmen made good their 
stand for a short time, as at St. Albans, their lord was almost cer- 
tain to triumph in the end and reassert his rights over them. Eng- 
land was rarely, even during the Middle Ages, in such a state that 
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insurrection and violence could go long unpunished. The central 
authority was always powerful enough to interfere in the affairs of 
the towns and a resort to force on the part of the townsmen was 
sure to be severely punished. The strong alliance between Church 
and State which existed throughout the middle period made it cer- 
tain in England that if ecclesiastical lords would not grant liberties 
to their burgesses peaceably, and few were inclined to do so, there 
was little hope of winning such liberties by force and violence. 

Thus it was that the struggle, which took place in so many 
monastic towns, in 1327, ended so disastrously for the townsmen. 
They gained nothing in the way of greater liberty and self-govern- 
ment, nay, rather they lost something, in that the control of the 
abbot and convent over them was strengthened and they sank back 
in the scale of municipal development. What little result these 
risings may have had was to teach the ecclesiastical corporations 
the danger and folly of driving the townsmen too far and of keeping 
too strict a hand overthem. As an interesting phase of English 
municipal history the risings in the monastic towns in 1327 are 
worthy of note, for they show the strength and influence of the 
monastic system in England, and how in many a town the monastic 
corporation was able to beat down and suppress the growing muni- 
cipal spirit of the time, though we cannot but agree with the un- 
known versifier who wrote : 


‘ Saint Benet made never none of them 


lo have lordship of man nor town. 


NORMAN MACLAREN TRENHOLME. 
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THE FRENCH HAKLUYT; MARC LESCARBOT OF 
VERVINS 
Tue role played by France in American discovery and coloni 
zation during the course of the sixteenth century was by no 
means such a minor and unimportant one as is generally supposed 
Apart from the fact that her privateers long preceded the English 
of Elizabeth's day in their attacks on Spanish commerce—even 
Columbus dreaded a brush with these French rovers—vessels under 


the command of such men as de Gonneville, Verrazano, the Pat 


mentiers, Jacques Cartier, Jean Alfonse, Villegagnon, Ribaut, Lau 
donniére and the Marquis de la Roche made the frewr-de-dis knows 


and respected along the whole Atlantic coast from Labrador as far 


south as Brazil. True it is, that Frenchmen did not go much 
further afield in these parts. No French vessel entered the Pacific 
through the straits of Magellan nor is there any record of an at- 
tempt on the part of a Frenchman to solve the mystery of a North- 
west Passage. The colonies sent out at this time to America by 
France also proved unsuccessful ; but so did those which came from 
England. Indeed at the close of the century, France was the only 
power outside Spain and Portugal which had a foothold in America 
Comparing the whole careers of France and England in America 
in the sixteenth century that of France was indeed the more brilliant 
during the first half of that century. Then took place the voyages 
of de Gonneville and Denis to Brazil, those of the Parmentiers to 
the same region as well as to Cape Breton and Newfoundland, that 
of Verrazano along the whole coast from South Carolina northward 
as far as Cape Breton; while the exploration of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and the discovery of the river of that name by Jacques 
Cartier during the years 1534 to 1536 added fresh and ever-green 
laurels to the French name. Unfortunately the attempts made by 
Cartier and Roberval in 1541 and 1542 to find the mysterious king- 
dom of Saguenay, said to be rich in gold and precious stones, met 


with no success—for the simple reason that no such country existed 


1 This was represented by the poor wretches left by de la Roche on Sable Islar 
who were not taken off till 1603. Cf. Gosselin, Vow Glanes Historiqgues Nor 


, Rouen, 1873, pp. 10 ef seg. 
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During the same period, French privateers were continually en- 
gaged in preying upon the Spanish colonies and Spanish shipping. 
So early as 1498 indeed Columbus had been obliged to divert the 
course of his third voyage in order to avoid a French fleet ;' and 
in the year 1513 two caravels were sent out to guard the coasts of 
Cuba.* Ten years later the rich fleet from Mexico was waylaid 
near Cape St. Vincent by six French vovers who carried off two 
caravels loaded with gold In the year 1528 a French corsair 
burned the town of San German in Porto Rico, ‘ while during the 
years 1536 and 1537 a perfect reign of terror existed among the 
islands on account of the ravages of a fleet of these buccaneers. ‘ 
arly in the year 1538, Havana was burned and destroyed.* Dur- 
ing the war with Spain from 1542 to 1544 these islands proved a 
happy hunting-ground for many a French rover and so pleased were 
they as a rule with the success of their visits that they continued to 
return, even after peace had been declared. ‘ 

The list of English voyages and discoveries during the first half 
of the sixteenth century is on the other hand a very meagre one. 
About the year 1507 Sebastian Cabot seems to have made an at- 
tempt to find a northwest passage * and twenty years later an English 
vessel, which had lost her consort in a storm near Newfoundland, 
made her way along the coast southward as far as the island of 
Porto Rico.” Beyond an unimportant expedition to Newfoundland 
in 1536, there’ is nothing further to record except a few trading 
voyages to Brazil. The only English privateer, of which we have 
any notice at this time, is one that visited the West Indies in the 
year 1540 under a French pilot." 


1k. Navarrete, Co/e nde los Via y Descubrimientos, etc., Madrid, 1825, I 


245; ‘*y navegué ala Isla de la Madera por camino no acostumbrado, por evitar es 


candalo que pudiera tener con un armada de Francia.”’ 


2 Colecciin de Documentos Inédit fe Indias, second series, VI. 3, No. 281 and 
t 
’ Archivo General de Indias at Seville, est. 2, cajon 5, leg. ,';, fols. 1-2. An English 
translation of this document will be found in Murphy, 7%e | we of lerrazzano, New 
York, 1875, Appendix No. IV., pp. 164-165. 
§ Colecctin de Documentos [néditos de Indias, first series, XL. 564. 


> /bid., second series, IV. 425-426; VI. 22-31. 
§ Jéid., second series, VI. 34-35 
second seri I\ I 


97: Nos. 407-408 and pp. 


p- 199 and 240; VI. 256, 


fols. 14- 


297-298 and 302. Archivo General de Indias, Seville, est. 2, caj. 5, le 


8 The Geographical Journal, London, February 1899, pp. 204-209. 

*Hakluyt, /’rinctpall Navigations, London, 1600, III. 129. Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 
London, 1625, III. 809. GC te Doc. dnéd., first series, XXXVII. 456-458; XL. 
395- 354, and second seri¢ s, I\ 57 60 

10 Hakluyt, of. c#t., pp. 129-131. 

Jdid., pp 700-7OI 
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In the second half of the century, however, matters were com- 


pletely altered. France, weakened by constant religious and civ 
wars, had no force to waste in foreign adventure t ther 
England, blessed, especially during Elizabeth's reign, with domest 


peace and growing prosperity, seemed to awaken to new life; a1 
expeditions were despatched in unremitting succession to almost 
the four corners of the globe. At the close of the century not only 
could a writer say that *‘many valiant attempts had been mad 
searching al-most all the corners of the vaste and new world 
America,” but two separate expeditions had also gone a1 
world in the short interval of eleven years. The exploits, how: 
of Drake and Cavendish in the Pacific and Indian O 
Frobisher and Davis in the northern seas, of Raleigh and Gilbert 
in Virginia and Newfoundland, of the Hawkinses in the Sp 
Main, of Oxenham, Barker, Fenton and the Earl of Cumberlat 


against Spanish commerce in general, are too well 


recital here. 

Opposed to the wonderful exploits of these men, such a 
ments as those of Villegagnon in Brazil, of Ribaut 
and Gourgues in Florida, of Strozzi and de Chaste in the Azores 
and of de la Roche and Chefdostel at Sable Island, seem extreme! 
moderate ones. Fortunately they do not represent all 
done by Frenchmen in America at this time It is to be sure a 
most strange fact that no French writer yet discovered has anythit 
to say of the exploits of his countrymen at this time in the West 
Indies. When one considers how great a portion of Hakluyt's col- 
lection is filled with minute accounts of the doings of the English 
rovers then famous, one recognizes what the loss of these French 
narratives means to the fame of the French seamen of that day 
The French, however, might reply that like the Spartans of old 
they were too busy performing brave deeds, to find the time to di 
scribe them ; for in Spanish sources we now and again get glimpses 
of their doings. Thus in July 1553 the town of Santiago was 
taken and only given up when a large ransom had been paid.’ In 
the following year, in which eight different French vessels touched 
at Porto Rico alone,’ these rovers so lorded it over this whole re- 
gion that the governors thereof complained to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth that the French were as complete masters of those seas, as 
the Emperor himself of the River Guadalquivir in Spain.’ In the year 


1555 Havana was destroyed for the second time in seventeen years ; 


1 ( te Doc. Inéd. de Ind., second series, V1. 360, Nos. 492 a 494, p. 428, 
and pp. 434-443 

2 , pp. 427-428 

Jbid., p. 360, No. 492 
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and in the same year three other towns met with a similar fate.' 
The riches collected were no doubt great, for the poor colonists 
complained that the French now seemed to look upon those islands 
as all their own.’ 

It is notices of this sort which make us deplore the absence of 
such full accounts of these expeditions as Hakluyt has preserved 
for us of the doings of Hawkins and Drake. Had there then 
existed in France some one willing to make a journey, not of two 
hundred miles, but even of ten, ‘“ onely to learne the whole trueth 
from the onely man then alive that was in this (or that) discoverie,”’ * 
France's record before the tribunal of history for achievements in 
America during the latter half of the sixteenth century would be 
far more brilliant than it is. The accounts even of such voyages as 
those of Cartier and Roberval to the St. Lawrence in 1541 and 
1542 are known to us only through Hakluyt, for the single French- 
man who shortly afterwards did try to make a collection of early 
French voyages to America could then find absolutely nothing 
about them in that language. 

This man, who represents in France the position occupied by 
Hakluyt in the history of English geography, was Marc Lescarbot 
of Vervins. It was however only chance which took Lescarbot 
to America and only the inducement of his friends caused him to 
write about his voyage. When engaged in this, it occurred to him 
that ‘ since loose papers are soon lost,’’ it would be well ‘ to add 
in a brief form to the account of the voyage of de Monts and de 
Poutrincourt, that which had been written about the earlier French 
discoveries.”"* Instead however of interviewing the living survivors 
of such expeditions as that to Florida or to Sable Island, he con- 
tented himself with merely reading at the King’s Library anything 
he found in print on those subjects. He seems to have once met 
a connection of Roberval’s but the oral information vouchsafed by 
this namesake of the first viceroy of Canada is of little or no im- 
portance.° Although on the other hand he has the advantage 


1 Colec. de Di /néd. de Ind., first series, XII. 49-82; second series, VI. 360-427 


? Jbid., second series, VI. 437, ‘* Que tienen los franceses por tan propinquas y por 
suyas estas yslas y Tierra Firme mas que a Francia,”’ etc. 

}Hakluyt, of. cit., III. 131, ** As hee [Thomas Buts] told me Richard Hakluyt of 
Oxford himselfe, to whom I rode 200 miles onely to learne the whole trueth of this voy 
age [to Newfoundland] from his own mouth, as being the onely man now alive that was 
in this discoverie.’’ 

*M. Lescarbot, //istoire de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1866, I. 4-5, ** Et d’autant 
jue tant de Memoires dispersés se perdent facilement. . . Ainsi m’a semblé a propos 
de joindre brievement, et comme par epitome 4 la description des derniers voyages faits 
par les Sieurs de Monts et de Poutrincourt . . . ce que noz Frangois ont laissé par écrit 
des découvertes qu’ils ont dés long temps fait és parties Occidentales,’’ etc. 


5 Joid., edition of 1609, p. 433. 
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over Hakluyt of having visited America and of having left us a 
most entertaining account of the manners and customs of the 
Indians near the Bay of Fundy, yet he would have merited a still 
larger share of our gratitude had he given us, as his English con- 
temporary has done, long, original and interesting accounts of the 


voyages made to America before and during his own time 


Marc Lescarbot was born at Vervins near Laon of a good family 


sometime between the years 1560 and1570.' The exa 
birthis not known. After receiving a good education, he took up the 
study of law, but he had not yet been called to the bar when in 1598 


he pronounced in his native town before the papal legate an oration of 
thanksgiving on the conclusion of peace with Spain.’ In the follow 
ing year he published a translation of a Latin work by Car 
Baronius on the origin of the Russians.’ From the title-pa 
this we see that he was called to the bar in that year. Among his 


first briefs seem to have been several in which Jean de Bienco 


Seigneur de Poutrincourt was interested. 

The family of Biencourt was descended from a certain Andr 
Biencourt who was prior of Biencourt in 1142. Many of its m 
bers had held offices of importance in Picardy, and Florimond cd 
Biencourt, the father of Lescarbot’s friend, had been a gentleman of 
the household of Francis I. Under Henry II. he held the office of 
governor of the duchy of Aumale and in 1549 was sent as ambas 
sador to the Emperor Charles V. to marry Anne, daughter of Her- 
cules of Este, by procuration for the son of the Duke of Guise. By 
his wife Jeanne de Salazar Florimond had nine children, four boy 
and five girls. The eldest boy, a page to Henry IIL., was never 
heard of after the battle of Dreux, and Charles, the third son, was 
killed at the battle of Moncontour in 1569. Jacques the second son 
inherited the title, while Jean the fourth son became famous as th 
colonizer of New France.‘ Jean, who had received in 1565 th 


seigneurie of Marsilly-sur-Seine, served as squire to the Duke 


d'Aumale. He also enjoyed the confidence of Henry IV., who ap 


| Jbid., p. 180, ** Vervin en Tierache lieu de ma naissance,”’ et Cf. Der 
Notes sur Marc Lescarbot, Avocat lervinots, Vervins, 1868, 7 
2 Jbid., p. 801, ** A Vervin, lieu de ma naissance « e f eux t 
grace en forme de Panegyrique 4 Monseigneur le Legat Alexandre de M ( 
de Florence depuis Pape Leon XI., imprimées a Paris.’’ Copies of this oration in I 
and in French are preserved at the Bibliotheque Nationale, nos. I 35, 732and 73 
3 Discours sur [’ Origine des Russiens et de leur miracu e Conversion / yu 
a mémorables de leurs Rois; en out ip u 
nnue et maintenant une crande partie d tceur ni ran > la munition du 
Siége Apostolic, traduit en francois du Latin du Cardinal Cesar Baronius par M Les- 
carbot Advocat, Paris, 1599 
la Chenaye-Desbois et Badier, Drctron \ , Paris, 1864, II] 
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pointed him Chevalier of the King’s order and maitre de camp of an 
infantry regiment.' In the year 1604 he set sail with de Monts in 
the hope of finding in New France a suitable spot to which he might 
retire with his family. His choice fell upon Port Royal in Acadia 
and this de Monts at once made over to him.” 

During de Poutrincourt’s absence Lescarbot was given charge 
of his affairs. These seem to have kept him busy until de Poutrin- 
court’s return in the autumn of 1604 when “ those,”’ he says, ‘‘ who 
had attacked him savagely during his absence at once became silent 
and gracious.” During the year 1605 Lescarbot doubtless con- 
tinued his practice at Paris, for it was from there that he set forth 
with de Poutrincourt in the spring of 1606 to embark at La Rochelle 
for New France. De Poutrincourt was going out, at some sacrifice 
to himself, to take charge of the colony in the absence of de Monts, 
while Lescarbot’s excuse was his desire “to examine the land with 
his own eye and to flee a corrupt world.” It appears that some 
disfavors received in court had given his mind for the moment a 
pessimistic turn.' 

Embarking on the Joxas at La Rochelle in May they did not 
reach Port Royal till the end of July.” On July 30, 1607, Lescar- 
bot left Port Royal on his return to France so that he passed just 


+ 


twelve months in the country." He saw however very little of it 


except the region about Port Royal and the coast from there to 
Canso. The only other points visited were the river St. John and 
the island of Ste. Croix in the Bay of Fundy.’ Although he left 
la D set Bad r,p 203 
2Lescarbot, //istotre de /a Nouvelle France, Paris, 1609, p. 473. ** Le sieur de 


le la Nouvelle 


Poutrincourt estoit desireux dés y avoit long temps de voir ces terres de la 
France et y choisir quelque lieu propre pour s’y retirer avec sa famille ;’’ also p. 481, 
** Le sieur de Poutrincourt ayant trouvé ce lieu (Port Royal) a son gré, il le demanda 
avec les terres et continentes au sieur de Monts . ce qui luy fut octroyé.’’ For 
proof of his name, cf. p. 572: ‘* Tanta cause de la fete sainct Jean, que pour ]’amour du 
Sieur de Poutrincourt, qui porte le nom de ce Sainct ;’’ and the signature on p. 659 

> (oid., p. §42. ** Quoi qu’a son premier voyage il eust éprouvé la malice de certains 
jui le poursuivoient rigoureusement absent et devindrent soupples et muets 4 son retour.”’ 
* /bid., 542-543. ‘* Et ayant eu l’honneur de le [Poutrincourt] conoitre quelques 
S auparavant, il me demanda si ie voulais estre de la partie. A quoy ie demanday 


Apres avoir bien consulté en moy-méme, désireux 


annes 
un jour de terme pour luy répondre. 


non tant de voir le pais que de reconoitre la terre oculairement, a laquelle j'avoy 


ma volonté portée, et fuir un monde corrompu, je luy donnay parole ; estant méme induit 


par l’injustice que m’avoient peu auparavant fait certains Juges Presidiaux,’’ etc. 


' Jbid., p. 558. ‘* Le Samedi . . . trezitme de May, nous levames les ancres et 
fimes voiles,’’ etc. ; p. 581, ‘* Le Jeudi vingt-septiéme de Juillet nous entrames dedans 
[ Port Royal] avec le flot,’’ et 

6 /bid., p. 643. ‘* Et le 30 de Juillet partirent les deux autres. J’estois dans la 


grande,”’ etc. 
* Jbid., p. 637. ‘* Et pource que Chevalier desiroit amasser quelques Castores; il 


lenvoya dans une petite barque la riviere Sainct-Jean . . . et l'ile Saincte-Croix 
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Port Royal for Canso at the end of July, the vessel in which the 
colonists returned to France (it was again the Jovas) did not 
Canso till her cargo of fish was complete, which was early in Sep 
tember! 

On his return to France in the autumn of 1607, Lescarbot again 
resumed his practice at Paris, and it was not until the Easter law 
vacation of the year 1608 that his thoug 
duction of a work on New France. At the instance of his friends, h 
Was soon persuaded to set to work upon a history of French efforts 
to establish a foothold in the New World. His plan was, after briefly 
reviewing the early voyages of Verrazano, Cartier, Villegagnon and 


Laudonnic¢re from books found 


in the King’s Library, to give an 
original account of the attempt at colonization recently made by 
de Monts, and in which he himself had taken part. The w 
which was finished at the end of November,’ was published in tl 
following year under the title of //estotre de la Nouvelle bra 
tenant les navigations, découvertes, et habitations faites par les 1 

is es Indes Occidentales et Nouvelle France sous lavau et aut 
de noz Rois Tres-Chréttens et les diverses fortunes a’ iceua 
tion de ces choses depuis cent ans Jusques a 

The work is divided into three books In the first are described 

the voyages of Verrazano, Villegagnon, Ribaut, Laudonni¢re an 


Gourgues. The accounts of the expeditions of Cartier, Roberva 


de la Roche and de Monts occupy the second book, while in the 


Te fus du voyage,” et Cf pp. 752 $22 A ] 
Royal August 22, 1606, and written in all proba vy by I arbot, é 
Archives of the French Foreign Offi Am I. 25 1 2¢ It was 
M. Gabriel Marcel in the Aevue de Gélogras for January 1885. In 1613 Cl 
(Euvres published by Laverdiére, III. 123) m i that Lesca ¢ 
eyond Ste. Croix and four years later Lescarbot replied (edition of 1617, p. 594 
he had never pretended the contrary 

| Jbid., p. 649. ** Le troisiéme jour de Septembre nous levames les anere 
Cf. also p. 716 

2 Histoire de la Nouve France, Paris 1609, p. 5. ** Ainsi m‘a seml 
de joindre brievement et comme par epitome a la description des derniers voy 


par les sieurs de Monts et de Poutrincourt en la Nouvelle France, c noz | 
ont laissé par écrit des découvertes qu’ils ont dés long temps fait és part i) 
and again p. 6, ** Je veux donc fuire un recueil general de ce que i’ay 


traitez et memoires que iay pris tant en la Bibliothéque du Roy quai 


ce que le sieur De Monts . . . a fait et « 5 loité au vovage ju’ y fit y ! et 
finalement ce que i’y ay veu et remarqué, en l’espace de deux etés et ur \ 
avons esté en ladite province . . tant pour contenter |’ honnete desir 
long temps requierent cela de moy, que pour emy é itilem é 
ong temp eq er els e moy, I 1 npioy m 
woir de loisir durant ce temps qu’on appelle des Vacations, He added 1617 * 
Vacations en l’an 1608."’ Cf. also p. 663. 
3 The privilege to print is dated November 27, 1608. Cf. also 526, 
nier mil six cens sept;’’ and p. 624, le dernier hiver de l’'an m K 


i 


huit ; aiso p. O52 
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third and last he gives a description of the manners and customs of 
the savages of the New World. ' 

After stating what he proposed to do in Chapter I. and prov- 
ing to his satisfaction in Chapters II. and III. that the Gauls, being 
descended from Noah, had always been great navigators,” and that 
they or other Europeans were the ancestors of the American In- 
dians, he begins his account of the French expeditions to the New 
World in Chapter IV. with that of Verrazano. He does not go 
into this very fully however but contents himself with merely 
copying the account given by Belleforest.* He appears however 
to have seen Ramusio, for he gives the same account of Verrazano’s 
death as that given by the latter. * 

His account of the expeditions of Ribaut, Laudonni¢re and 
Gourgues which occupies Chapters V. to XX. is taken from a work 
published at Paris in the year 1586 under the title of Z’ A/1stoire 
Notable de la Floride situce es Indes Occidentales contenant les trots 
vovages faits en tcelle par certains Capitaines et Pilotes francois, de- 
scrits par le Capitaine Laudonniére, qui y a commandé [espace d’un 
an trots moys; a laquelle a esté adjousté un quatriesme voyage fait par 
le Capitaine Gourgues. This work had been published by the efforts 
of a French mathematician named Basanier and of the English col- 
lector of voyages Hakluyt.’ It is strange however that no one has 
hitherto pointed out that the “tomb” in which the manuscript had 


been lying was Thevet’s, the Cordelier’s, cell." Lescarbot, who 


oD 
lbid., p. 25. ‘*Ce que je feray, Dieu aydant, en trois livres, au premier desquels 
sera décrit ce qui avoisine les deux Tropiques, au deuxieme ce qui est depuis le quaran 
tieme ré jusques a > et au troisieme les moeurs, facons et coutumes des 
les desquels nous avons a parler 
2In proof of this Lescarbot cites ‘* 4quivogues’’ of Xenophon. No such 
work ever existed. He drew his information from a volume of forged fragments pub 
d by Annius of Viterbo (Giovanni Nanni) at the close of the fifteenth century. In 
the edition printed by Ascensius at Paris in 1512 under the title of Antiguitatum Varia 
rum volumina XTV7/1/., the 4 feguivocis occupies folios xxxiv to xli The passage 
here referred to will be found on folio xxxvi verso while the accompanying commentary 
is on folios xxxvii and xxxviii 
Histoire, 1609, p. 27 ‘*Duquel je representeray les choses principales sans 


m’arreter 4 suivre le fil de son discours.’’ Belleforest, Cosmographie Universelle, Paris, 
II. 2175-2178. This was a translation of Miinster’s work with additions. 

* Jbid., p. 36. ‘* Quelqu’un dit qu’estant parvenu au Cap Breton il fut pris et de- 
voré par des Sauvages.’’ In truth Ramusio does not say where his death took plac« 
but only that it was on a subsequent voyage: ‘‘et nell’ ultimo viaggio, che esto fece 
havendo voluto smontar in terra con alcuni compagni, furono tutti morti da quei popol 
et in presentia di coloro, che erano rimasi nelle navi, furono arrostiti et mangiati.’’ 


Navigationi et Viaggi, Venice, 1556, III. fol. 417 verso. 
5 «* Mise en lumiere par M. Basanier, Gentil-homme frangois Mathematicien.’’ Cf. 
also the dedication to Ralegh. ‘*‘ Je l’ay tirée avec la diligence de Monsieur Hakluit, 
homme certainement bien versé en |’histoire geographique . . . comme du tombeau, oi 
elle avoit ja si longtemps inutille reposé,’’ etc. 

6 Bibliothéque Nationale MS. Fr. 15453, fol. 177 wer ‘* J’ay asses amplement 


4 
| 
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does not mention the work by name,' does not give the narrative in 
full, but while reproducing most of the details and some of th« 
speeches usually contents himself with merely summarizing it. 
He intersperses the narrative however with reflections of his own 
and in proof of his remarks cites Las Casas at some length on the 
cruelties inflicted by the Spaniards on the natives in Cuba He 
also mentions the work of Acosta 

In the remaining chapters of Book I. (numbers XXI.-NXX.) 
Lescarbot describes the attempt made by Villegagnon to form a 
settlement in Brazil. He had intended at first simply to give a 


résume of the work published by de Lery who did not go out till 
1556, but when the first part of his book was already in the prin- 
ter’s hands, fresh material was given him by one of his friends w 
enabled him to give details of the first voyage made in 1555.° He 
was thus able to publish two letters written from Brazil by Nicolas 


Barre and printed at Paris in 1557.’ He gives only the second 


letter in full however and reserves that part of the first in which are 


described the country and the natives for his third book, on th« 


les Fra is Flor 
pru ée passce laquelle f lelement i’avois presté sur f 
Anglois Richard Hakluit, escrit 1 main, lequel | ayant mu é 
6 i risien nommé M. Basanier, me la tindirent 
du le firent imprimer a Paris Jay icv a me 
contr s et imposteurs . Ayant commis te v 
endr apporterent l’un des livres quils firent imprimer pensans 
hier ave ma Co} » bien escrite, le juel livre s dedirent a un CU! lier M t LA 
Walter Ralegh,”’ etc. Cf. also MS. Fr. 15454, fol. 148 
fJistoire, etc., p- 39. ‘* (Que l’historien de ce voyage appe R 
p. 62 ne vaux m reter at tes les particu tés 
passe en voyage, craignant d’ennuyer le lecteur en la trop grande curiosité 1 
ment aux choses plus generales et plus digne destre s Cf. p. 45 
d p. 51. ‘* En quoy te conjectu ie dés le mois de 
pius rie Ci. pp 55, 104, 126 
121 m’en rapp D ] 
Casa et Cf. also pp. 122 } ( r i é 
abbreg« tulé Destruction des In par L ro et 
p. 127 Teles r envoye autr t l’his 
des Indes tant Orientales qu’ Occid ales, | 1 Acosta ( 173 
6 Jha p. 147 Le Roy fit er \ gagnon I x ivire 
yur faire son voyag LD i particular 
recouvrer les memoires, mais sur le poinct que |’ Imprimeur achevoit c i t i 
Floride un de mes amis m’en a fourni de bien amples, lesquels en | 
envoyez par dega de la France Antarctique par un les gens dudit sieu \ gag 
*Copie de quelques Letts ur da Navigation du Chevalier Villecaign 
ter 1 Amérique oultre oequinoctt tusgues soubz u ricorr 
tenant sommairement les fortunes encouru 1 ya 22 les motu t facons a 
2 t vauvages du pai. nvo par un de ns dudit neur, Paris, 1557. They 
will also be found in Ternaux-Compans, 4Arc/z7 fes Voyages, Paris, 1843, 1. 102-116, 
and in Gaftarel, A/istetre du Brésil Franga uu tem , Paris, 1878, pp. 373- 
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manners and customs of the savages.' Chapters XXIII. to XXX., 
describing the despatch of the Genevan Huguenots and the subse- 
quent failure of the colony, are taken from the work published by 
de Lery in 1578 and reprinted in 1580.2. As in the case of Lau- 
donnicre’s work however Lescarbot contents himself with relating 
merely the principal events, at the same time keeping up a running 
comment of his own.’ In this connection he cites also the works of 
Peter Martyr‘ and André Thevet. 

Book II. describes the expeditions of Cartier, Roberval, de la 
Roche and the voyage made by Champlain to the St. Lawrence in 
the year 1603. Cartier’s first two voyages in 1534 and 1535 are 
given in full. Lescarbot took his version of the first voyage from 
the French translation of Ramusio published at Rouen in 1598.‘ 
He also printed some verses on the voyage to Canada which were 
published with that edition.’ In copying this account he for some 
reason put the “first of August” for the “twenty-fourth of July ”’ 
and afterwards gave no more dates until the end of the voyage.* 
His account of Cartier's second voyage is taken from Manuscript 
No. 5589 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, which he tells us was the 
very original presented by Cartier to Francis the First.” He modern- 


fistoire, etc., p. 15! ** Quant a ce qui est des mceurs et coutumes des Bresi 
liens et du rapport de la terre, nous recueillerons au dernier livre ce que l’autheur du 
Memoire sus-écrit en a dit. 

fou tun V. en 7 "re a, nt dite Am ridgit dle 

Nan navigation et varquables, vues sur mer par [ aucteur ; le comportement 
en pais la, l-s meurs et fagons de vivre estranges des sauva 

UN de leur langage, ensemble la description de plusieurs animaux, 
rutres ch ingulieres; et du tout inconnues par dega; dont on verra 

mma fan hapitres au commencement du livre. Le tout recucilli sur les lieux par 

lean Léry, natif dela Margelle, terre de Sainct-Sene, au duché de Bourgogne, La 

Xochelle, 1578. The edition published at Geneva in 1580 was reprinted by M. 


Gattarel at Paris in 1880 
’ Histoire, p. 165, **(Quoy que je ne me veuille arréter 4 toutes les particularitez 
a écrit Jean de Lery, autheur de l'histoire de ce voyage ;*’ and p- 170, ** Jean de 
Lery cherchant la raison de cela, presuppose, etc. Or ie ne puis bonnement m’y accor 
der,”’ et Cf. also pp. 186, 202. 
‘ Jéid., p. 167. ** Suivant le rapport qu’en fait Pierre Martyr, celui quia écrit I’ his 
ire des Indes Occidentales, lequel en parle en cette sorte,’’ etc. 


> /bid., p. 208. ‘* Es chartes geographiques qu’ André Thevet fit imprimer au retour 


6 /fistoire, p. 231. ** Ainsi i’ay laissé en leur entier les deux voyages dudit Capitaine 


Jacques Quartier ; le premier desquels estoit imprimé.’’ This edition is entitled : Descou 


Yun lovage fait par le Capitaine Jaques Cartier aux Terresneufves de Canadas, Norem- 
ruc, Hochelace, Labrador, et pays adiacens, dite nouvelle France, avec particulicres 
mours, langage, et ceremoni les habitans ad icelle, Rouen, 1598. It was reprinted by 


M. Michelant at Paris in 1865 
’ Jbid., p. 232. ‘* Au surplus ayant trouvé en téte du premier voyage du Capitaine 


Jacques (Quartier quelques vers Francois, ie n’en ay voulu fruster l’autheur, duquel i’eusse 
mis le nom s‘il se fust donné a connoitre.’’ 

8 Jbid., pp. 278 et seyg. Michelant’s edition, pp. 56 e¢ segg. Cf. p. 285. 


{., p. 231. ‘* Mais le second ie l’ay pris sur |’ original presenté au Roy écri' 


d pals la,’’ ete. 
\ 


Mare 


izes the spelling, however, and also sup) 


tion which seemed to him too bigoted 


this relation continuously but breaks it 


he inserts portions of Champlain's 
Lawrence in the year 1603.7. Thus] 


tion he gives a summary of Champ! 


of Anticosti He then gives tl 
the account of his voy t 
now he continues " ( t 
Tadoussac while we go and meet Cl 


Anticosti to Tadoussac he again t 


up the river to Stadacona 


plain to the same spot,’ he takes th 
iachine and back again. His reas 
trast these two voyages, over the 


portion of Cartier’s voyage had been 


of the opinion that Champlain was th 


the Rapids. Although Lescarbot di 
sarily from Champlain's credit, who 


same impression,” yet he wishes to se 


>» t t res 
rej¢ u t 
f Lescarbot’s versior ( tier vovag 
p. 287 Et d'autant que 
es tl 
I | cs 
al le tei 
x ns tr , etc Paris, n 
3 Jhid., 20, ** Or maintenant 
ses Sauvages au Port de la riviere de Saguenay 
sieur Champlein, lequel nous avons ¢ ss 
ledit Port de Tadoussac,”’ et 
‘ P. 325 Laissons n 
et scourir de 1 Thee 
Jacques Quartier lequel nous v 
( roix 
p. 341 Or d t ( 
faire son voyage, ailons rir sieur 
Nous lairrons en g S 
é iverte d la grande r 
Champlain indee ad 
ymplain, 11, 27 
Tacques Cartier a ymmen 
out Palma Cavet a 1 1605 
tire, Paris, 183 15 


{ 
\ft 

vish 


3 
f 68] 
licat irtier nd 
i 
and Ste. Croix.’ rb ( 
m icl in tot 
n for br 
ame 1 l, was because t 
bes Not to detract unn¢ 
had hNimsell be nder t 
justice donc to Cartier.’ 
main, couvert en satin 
lbid., Au Le teur, ** Pour Orthogr 
of 
‘ 
a< 
riviere 
A. 
/ 340 “A fait 
—45. 
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sides, each did not observe the same points so that to get the whole 
truth one must hear all the witnesses.' After telling the story of 
Cartier’s winter at Ste. Croix and of his return to France in the 
he concludes this part of his work with the descrip- 


spring of 15 36,7 


tion given by Champlain of his voyage home in 1603.° The story 
of the Gougou, however, excites his mirth rather than his credulity 
and he also makes fun of Palma Cayet for printing it as valid.‘ In 
Chapter XXIX., which is given up to personal observations on the 
accounts of Cartier and of Champlain, he corrects some faults in Belle- 
forest’ and at the same time expresses his belief in that portion of 
Cartier’s relation which describes the Kingdom of Saguenay, although 
the facts sounded exceedingly strange He cites here the work of 
Jean Alfonse‘ and also that of Wyttfliet.” 

All Lescarbot’'s information about Roberval is taken from the 
slight mention of that expedition in the letters patent granted to de 
la Roche * and from what he gleaned in conversation with one of 


Roberval’s descendants He states erroneously, however, that 


nt ge qui leur appartient 
notre Capita Jacgues ()u 
t x sSaut riv estoit inconeu ( t 
( mie 1 iV gaig ] 
M tet su re 
( g ge dedit | It tmoin 
Ma P 
Ct 305-3 
p. 35 I f $s recitero edit ( 
Pl 
415 \va ume le Capita Ja les tier ¢ France, il 1 
ura t sauvag S quitt 
12 l s ledit ¢ in 1 us! on estr 
f p- 424 { t nag est re en plus grand’ faut 
d urs dudit Champlain sans nommer son autheur et ayant | 
ur bonne monnoy Cf. Palma Cayet, Chror rie Septenaire, Paris, 
45 4 
$25. ‘* Lesquels écrivent sans rien digerer : de quoy i’ accuserois aucur 
m sieur de | Forest n’ estoit la reverence que porte 4 sa memoir Cf. Miins 
ter, ¢ rphie Un , translated by Belleforest, Paris, 1575, folio I]. 2184 
we. “© un pourroit accuse ()uartier d’avoir fait des contes 
Pline, quand il dit ju'és pais de Saguenay il y a des hommes accoutrez de draps 
laine.’’ et But ‘*Ces terres la ne sont point si bien découvertes qu’ on puiss 
woir tout « li y est Pour le reste i] a son autheur. . lequel avoit couru des 
toul sa \ € 
» Pp. 529 
’ p. 433. “Or par ladite Commission se reconoit que quatre ans apres 
(Quartier le mén Roy Francois premier donna pouvoir Jean Frangois de la 
et 
p. 433. Aus juelles faits de guerres ce Roberval acquit tant de credit 


: 
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Roberval and his brother made a second expedition w the wa 
at home were over, and that in this they both lost th es He 
could also find no account of the expedition of de la Roch vhich 
he places in the year 1596, so contented himself with printi 
commission after the edition published at Rouen in 150% 

Che remainder of Book II. (Chap. NXNXIL-XNLVIII st 
history of de Monts’s attempt to colonize Acadia Dhis, t nly 
original part of the work, is also the most important, for it | 
ments in many places the account of the sam \ yy Champ 
lain In Chapter XXXI. Lescarbot gives thi mmiss f 
Monts after an edition published in Paris in 1605 and of which a 
copy is preserved in the archives of the French Forei (tt 
Chapters XXXII. to XXNXAVIII. tell the story of the departu 
the colonists from France, of the search for a suitable spot f 
tlement, of the choice of the Island of Ste. Croix, of the wint 
spent there and finally of the removal of the colony to Port Roy 
Since during this period Lescarbot was still in France he must hay 
received his information from some of those who took part in thes 
events. Among the chief of these was probably de Poutrincourt 
for we have a number of details of his voyage out’ and ba 
The events in the colony during the year 1605, when de Pout: 
court was absent, were obtained doubtless from de Monts or fron 
one of his met It is possible indeed that Lescarbot even had at 
his disposal a diary kept by some one on the voyage or ot \ 
he would not have been able to give the exact dates of so many 
events.” Chapters XXXIX. to XLVIII. contain an account 

e Roy l'appelloit Le petit | \ 

Rogu resent Prevot de Vimeu | 
434 ‘Apres qt Ss 
re rev For a good lif E. M 
aris, 1592, pp. 273-290 

i p. 431 De la R 
Michelant et Ran I ISOs 3 
ce lours passez imprim l’ Edict 
Maiesté au sieur Marquis de la I é ‘ N 
bergue,’’ et Lescarbot uses the same ( Pp. 434 

‘An e, Vol. IV 

PP: 473-499 
pp. 499 ef I ns 
e | rincourt se mit dedans I 
mente et gt ls perils. Car entre autres r u 
pp- 503-505, 525, 530-532, 534-539 
pp. 474, ‘le septién de Mars 175 
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Lescarbot’s own voyage to Port Royal, of his life there during the 
winter of 1606-1607 and of his return to France in the autumn 
of the latter year. Here, where he is recounting events in which 
he himself took part, Lescarbot is certainly at his best. His gaiety, ' 
his inquisitive mind,* his original way at looking at things, * all 


come out clearly in these chapters of his work. He evidently 


kept a diary of his own in order to be able to reproduce so faith- 

fully the dates of the principal events.' After describing what 
| 

took place at Port Royal on their arrival and during the absence of 


de Poutrincourt on a voyage of discovery when he himself was left 
in charge of the colony,® he gives a short description of this voy- 


age. Champlain's account however is more complete for he 


formed part of the company. Lescarbot does not go into great 
detail as to the events of the winter.” He has told us elsewhere 


however that after the day’s work was over, he himself used to re- 


tire to his study where he wrote or read. He had brought with 


him a small collection of books as well as his Bible out of which, 


indeed, at de Poutrincourt’s request, he preached to the company 


every Sunday. In thus replacing the regular priest who had died 


before their arrival, Lescarbot seems to have thumbed his Bible 


$63 ‘* Nous ne laissions pourtant de rire la pluspart 
2/ . Pp. 55¢ ‘* 1] me vint en memoire l'ancienne coutume des Chrétiens, les 
uels allans en voyage portoient avec eux le sacré pain de I’ Eucharistie . . ie de 
\ 1 sv lrait faire de méme 
pp. 545 e printed {dieu a la tran 
‘ 545 notr \ | le troisiéme jour d’avril p 
558, **l’or me de and * le Samedi trezicme de May;"’ p. 559, le 
St me ur de May; p. 565, ‘* Depuis que nous eumes quitté ces Forbans, nous 
fumes jusques au dix-huitiéme de juin agitez de vents ;"’ p. 567, ‘* Et le 21 dudit mois ; 
p. 569, ** ce qui occasionna de jetter la sonde par un jeudi vingt deuxiéme de Juin ;’’ | 
575, ‘** Le quatriéme de Juillet noz matelots . . apparceurent dés le grand matin les 
s Sainct Pierre ;"’ p. 584, ** Il arriva le Lundi dernier jour de Juillet et demeura 
ii Port Royal jusques au vingt huitiéme d’ Aoust,”’ etc. 
‘bid., p. 590. ** Vestois demeuré, ayant esté de ce prié pour avoir ]’ceil la mai 
n et maint r ce qui y restoit de gens en concorde 
/bid., pp. 589-617. 
Laverdiere, le mplain, Tome III., Chaps, XITI-XV. 
8 Flist etc., pp. 618-619. ‘*Ce seroit chose longue de vouloir minuter tout ce 


se faisoit durant I’ hiver 


rf » pp. 515-519 ** Car chacun estant retiré au soir, parmi les caquets, bruits 
tintamares, i’estois enclos en mon étude lisant ou écrivant quelque chose. Mémes ie ne 
seray point honteux de dire qu’ayant esté prié par le sieur de Poutrincourt nétre chef de 
lonner quel s heures de m seigner Chretiennement notre petit peuple, 


r ne vivre en betes, et pour donner exemple de notre fagon de vivre aux Sauvages, ie 


l'ay fait . . par chacun Dimanche, et quelquefois extraordinairement préqué tout | 
temps que nous y avons est It bien me vint que i’avois porté ma Bible et quelques 
livres, sans ¥ penser Car autrement cela m’eust fort fat gue, et eust este cause ue 1e 


demeure de la Nouve 


| 
men serois excus 
oid., p. 556. ‘* N’y estant demeuré qu'un Prétre en la 
Frat is alt tr I rt Mi T S arrival sla 


well, for in his history he cites it at 
brings this portion of his history to a « 
arrival of Chevalier, of the preparati 
return voyage from Canso to St. Malo 
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ise Of Belleforest,' Acosta,* Gomara,* Pigafetta* and Hariot.° His 
ive the custom of the Greeks, 


method of procedure is as a rule to gi 
Romans, Hebrews, Gauls or Germans in the matter and then to 
-ontrast with this that of the savages of the New World. He thus 
makes use of a great number of classical writers among whom one 
might cite Hesiod, Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Polybius 
Strabo, Plutarch, Hippocrates, Heliodorus, Oppian, Athenaeus, 
Pausanias, Theophrastus, Diodorus Siculus and Arrian as well as 
Plautus, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Tacitus, Pliny, Aulus Gellius, 
Claudian, Ammianus Marcellinus, Sidonius, Procopius and Josephus. 
He seems also to be familiar with the early Christian fathers and 
cites Tertullian, St. Augustine, St. Isidore and St. Jerome. Among 
more modern writers he makes mention after Jean de Meung and 
Joinville of Olaus Magnus," Oribasius,’ Annius of Viterbo,” Bus- 
becq * and the Seigneur des Accords." 

The small volume of verses entitled Les Muses de la Nouvell. 
France which is generally found bound up with the history contains 
nothing of very great interest. There is a Pindaric ode to King 
Henry IV., an ode each to de Monts and de Poutrincourt ; while 
Champdore is honored with a sonnet. The other verses were 


written to celebrate special events ; as the departure of the vessel 


re, p. 683. ** Et toutesfois le sieur de Belle-forest écrit avoir pris de ladite 
stoire ce qu'il met en avant,”’ etc. Cf. also pp. 728, 849 
2 Jiid., p. O88, ** Ainsi qu’en discourt amplement Joseph Acosta,”’ et Cf. also 
p- 725, 513, S515, 53¢ 
Jiid., p. O80. L’ Histoire generale des Indes Occidentales rapporte,’’ etc. A 


French translation of Gomara was published under this title at Paris by Martin Fumée in 


1569 and reprinted in 1578, 1580 and 1584. 


* (bid., p. 715 ‘* Lesquels Pighafatte en son Voyage autour du monde dit,”’ etc. 
Chis work which was published at Paris with no date is entitled Ze Voyage et Na 
tion faict par les Espaignol de Mollucques (de 1519 @ 1522): Des nt 

uve audict voyage, des roys dicelles, d ur gouvernement maniere de vivre 
‘bid., p. 698.° ** Car l’autheur de I’histoire de la Virginie dit,’’ etc. Cf. also py 

729, 872 \ French translation of Hariot’s work appeared in 1590 in the first volume of 
Bry’s large collection of voyages 

* Histoire, p. 508. ** Et si on veut encore ouir le temoignage d’Olaus Magnus,”’ 
et Ihe work referred to is his //istorta de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, Rome, 1555. 

Joid., p. 761. ** Car le vin . dit Oribasius,’’ etc. Ortbasit Coliectaneorum 
irtis Medicae liber, quo totius corporis humani sectio explicatur, Paris, 1556. 


8 Jbid., p. 788. Et fort bien remarqué Jean Annius de Viterbe.”’ He is 


ally citing his edition of Berosus which was published at Antwerp in 1552 under the 
itle of Bes wntiguitatum Ltaliae ac totius or libri V. commentariis Joannis Annii 
Viterbenses illustrati adjecto nunc primum indice locupletissimo et religuis ejus argu- 


Joid., p. 775. ** Ce qu’ecrit le sieur de Busbeque au discours de son ambassade 
Turquie.”’ It is his Constantinopolitanum t Amasianum, published at 
Antwerp in 153! 


1 S75 **Le sieur des Accords . recite,”’ et The work is his Zes 


p- 875. 
Touches published at Paris in 1585 


@ 
| 
menti authoribus, 
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for home in August 1605, the return of de Poutrincourt from h 
age of discovery to the South in the autumn of that year and finally 


Lescarbot’s own departure from New France in the summ 


1607. 
Upon its appearance Lescarbot’s work at once met with a good 

reception It described intere sting events al 1 was written in an 

agreeable manner. The author was not a pedant but on tl 


trary one who enjoyed a good story He himself took d it in 
what he related and his own questions, conjectures and observations 
give one pleasure even to this day It is not surprisit therefore 
that an English and a German translation of the work soon ap 
peared: The first was done at Hakluyt’s request by P. Erond 

who seems to have been a Huguenot pastor in London He only 
translated however that portion of the work which dealt with th 
settlements at Ste. Croix and Port Royal and the last book, on th 


manners and customs of the savages he translation, which was 


dedicated to Prince Henry, was made “to the en | 
the goodnesse of the lands of the Northerly parts with Virginia, 
greater encouragement might be given to prosecute that generous 
and godly action.””* The Chapters XXXI.to XLVIIL. of Book II 
form the first book of the English edition, while Book III. of th 
French edition forms the second. Lescarbot’s name however is 


nowhere given. The translation seems to be well done and the 


work must have been of great interest to English readers at the tims 
D D 
of its appearance. 
The German translation, which did not appear until 1613, gives 


only a brief summary in some eighty pages of the whole of the or: 


inal.* This abridgment was published by a Catholic nobleman for 
the benefit of his co-religionists.' 


Shortly after the publication of his history, Lescarbot was thrown 


uits.°. Whether guilty or not, he was soon released, for in the 


with Virginia. Translated out of n nto Ey P. E., Lo , 160 ( 
Harrisse, ot pour > raphie, etc., Vou 


France, Paris, 1872, p. 25 

2'To the Reader. 

3 Marc Lescarbot, Nova Fran td 
Landschafft Nova Francia New nannt. Au iP. 


truckten Franzisischen Bu n Teutsch ‘, Augsburg, 1613 
* Preface ‘** Also hat sich ein Fiirnemer Edler le t 1 er 
den Catholischen zu gutem vorgemeldtes Buch in das Teutsch ; ¢ 
51 Estoile, Wémotres-Journaux, Paris, 1881, X. 88. ‘* Un advocat mes an 
nommé Lescarbot en peine et en prison pour le Mastigophore de Fuzy a la suscitat 
ainsi qu’on disoit, et par la trahison d'un imprimeur nommé Lang] Cf. also pp. 87 


The work referred to is entitled / 


into prison on the charge of having written a work against the Jes 


tumn of 1610 appeared his Conversion des Sauvages, in which he 
gave an account of de Poutrincourt’s return to Port Royal and of his 
efforts after his arrival to convert the savages in the neighborhood. ' 
It was doubtless Saint-Just, who had come to France that summer 
with a load of furs, who furnished Lescarbot with most of his facts.* 

In the year 1611 Lescarbot brought out a new edition of his 
history in an enlarged and corrected form. The corrections con- 
sisted of a fresh dedication to the new king, Louis XIII., and he 
also place 1 the voyage of de la Roche in the year 1595 instead of 
1596. By means of the official statement of Cartier’s expenditure 
communicated to him by Samuel Georges of La Rochelle, who had 
been a shareholder in De Mont’s company, he was also able*to add 
gave for the first time 


He inserted further a 


a few more facts about Roberval He also 
Cartier’s commission for his third voyage.* 

w chapter on the attempt of de la Jannaye and Nouel to obtain a 
monopoly of the fur trade in 1588, which had not been mentioned 
in the first edition ndeed the whole work now formed six books 
instead of three. Book I. is composed of the first twenty chapters of 
the first edition, while Chapters X XI. to XXX. of the same make uy 
Book IL. ¢ hapt rs I. to NX X. of the old Book II. now form Book 
I11., while the remaining chapters of that book, Nos. XXXI. to 
NLVIIL., form the new Book IV., but there are no changes in the 
text I 


ese four books thus cover the ground gone over in Books 


) 


I. of the first edition. He now added an account in six 
chapters of Champlain's achievements in the St. Lawrence since the 
vear 1608 and of de Poutrincourt’'s return to Port Royal in 1610 
out of which he formed Book V. His account of events in the St. 
Lawrence was given to him by Champlain himself,° while for the 


Acadian portion of the Book he uses his own C 


p nversion des Sauv- 
re Juvain n 
, lor tic, du 
! 1009 According Br the a ior W certain Fu cu f St. Leu-et-S 
Giles at Paris, and the work was directed against one of his churchwardens 
fa Con ? aoa Sauva nit te? bapl Nouvel, Fran celle ann 
avec un Bref R al M i“ ur de Poutrincourt, Paris, n.d. 
2Saint-Just reached Fran o August 21 y Jesuit Relations and AM 
uments, Cleveland, 1896, Il. 140. The privilege for printing Za Conversion is dated 
> ember 9 
te la Nou France, 1611, p. 410 ‘*Ainsi que ie trouve par le 
compte rendu desdits denieres par ledit (Quartier, qui m’a esté communiqué par le sieur 
Samuel Georges Bourgeois de Rochelle Cf, also p. 517 


id., 41! 4160 
/oid., pp. 417-419 
’., p. 631, ** Selon que m‘a recité ledit Champlain ;’’ p. 632, ‘* Au recit dudit 
Champlain p. 663, ** Ce 1 ayant entendu de la bouche dudit Char plain,”’ 
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ages. Book III. of the edition of 1609, on the manners and cus 
toms of the savages, forms the new Book VI.. and « not s 


to have been altered In the volume of verses called the .1/ 


has added a sonnet to Champlain, an ode in memory of ( ipt 
Gourgues and some lines on the death of a sava n | 
had offered to give his life for the French 

On account of Lescarbot’s not being present when t rint 
of this edition was begun, several errors crept 
rected in the edition published in 1612 Che abser f the tabl 
of errata seems indeed the only differer between thes tions 
That of 1612 was reprinted at Paris in 1866 with an int tion by 
M. Tross 

In the same year 1612 Lescarbot publis 
} his is a small pamphlet of forty pages cont 
count of de Poutrincourt’s return to Port Royal in 1610 and of tl 
principal events which had taken place there since that t \ 
though he had already given some account of these events 
( les Sauva is well as in the fifth « rt \ 
of his history as published in 1611, yet he now goes over the sam 
ground again, although he adds a notice of events up to June 1 


It was in that month indeed that de Poutrincourt had set sail for hon 


and it was doubtless he who recounted to Lescarbot all that 

described. It was also n> doubt at de Poutrincourt’s request tl 
special stress was laid upon the conversion effected amor t 
savages for he hoped on account of this to receive som ft 


the King in his undertaking. 

During the years 1612 to 1614 Lescarbot was in Swit 
the suite of Pierre de Castille the French ambassador to that repub! 
who was afterwards appointed intendant of finances in | 
During his leisure hours Lescarbot composed som rses on t 


g 
itry, which however he did not publish until the year 1¢ 


cour 

iit et 
mpression, quelques ta 

2 / tion Derniér 
Vou yar puis 2 , ] 1612 

Histoire, 1617, p. 678 M 
Suisse Cf. also O84, r 
eta we en SuIss 

nt 
particulierement ru 161s. | 
epistle to de Castille written at the oj g 1614 
been there two years. ‘* Ayant ¢€ t 
de xX ans enca le sit itura 4 
vas publishe rat 1013 ] 
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How Lescarbot occupied his time on his return from Switzer- 
land we do not know, but it was not until the year 1617 that he 
and further enlarged edition of his history of 
New France. The first four books and the last, Book VI., how- 
ever, are the same as in the previous edition (except that Chapters 
III. and IV. of this last are rolled into one), so that all the fresh 
material is given in Book V. Indeed this book, which in the 
edition of 1611 only contained six chapters, now possesses fifteen. 
Although part of this fresh material (viz., Chaps. IX. and X.) is 
only a repetition of his Conversion des Sauvages and Relation Der- 
nicre, and other chapters (III. to VII.) are formed by subdividing 
former ones (viz., old Chaps. III. and IV.), yet part of the material 
at the end of this book is absolutely new. Thus in Chapters XI. 
to XV. he gives for the first time an account of the disputes between 
Saint-Just and the Jesuits as well as of the attempt of the latter to 
form a fresh settlement at St. Sauveur and of their capture by 
all. Part of this he obtained from the /actwm' and from Biard’s 
Relation” which had appeared in the previous year, while he also 
makes use of some letters sent to him from Port Royal in 1614.° 
Furthermore he prints a procés-verbal drawn up at La Rochelle in 
July 1614.4. The account of Champlain's operations in the St. 
Lawrence, begun in the edition of 1611, is continued and in much 
greater detail. These dates and other matters now given for the 
first time are taken from the volume published by Champlain in 
the year 1613.” Some of the facts relating to Champlain’s voyage 
up the Ottawa in the summer of 1613 had however been given to 
Lescarbot by a Norman friend.° Further than the year 1613 he 
does not go for events in the St. Lawrence. 

Les Muses de la Nouvelle France, dated 1618, contains no 


, 1617, p. 677, ** laquelle est couchée tout au long au Factum du sieur de 


Poutrincourt,”’ et Cf. also p. 678 his factum appeared in the year 1614 under the 
title Aactum du P. nt Jean de Biencourt chevalier Sieur de Poutrincourt Baron 

S. Just appelant d'une part et Pierre Biard, Evemond Ma t Consort y disan 
Prest le la Soctété de Jésus, intimez 


} 


/., p. 676. ** Le méme pere Biart passe sous silence sept mois de temps,’’ et 


Cf. p. 6638, ** car le Pere Biart n’en fait aucune mention,’’ etc, Biard’s Relation was 


published at Lyons in 1616 under the title Relation de fa Nouvelle France, a terres, 
pa 4 habitants, ttem du vage des Peres Jésuites ausdites contre 
t y ont fait jusques leur prise pa Angi. 


Jitd., pp. 678-670, 654-055. 
4 Jiid., pp. 687-690 
PI y 


pp. 615-616, ‘*‘ Champlain racontant ce fait;’’ p. 619, “a ce que dit 


Champlein Cf. also pp. 620, 634, 647 
bid., p. 647. ** Les particularités de ce dernier voyage m’ayans été recitées par 
Gentil-homme Norman ie les ay depuis trouvées verifi¢es par la relation qu’en 


a fait trop au long ledit Champlein,’’ etc 


| 


changes from the edition published in 1611 Editions also of th 
History dated 1618 only differ from the edition of 1617 in tl 
rection of the errata and the consequent absence of this leaf 


In the same year 1618, in which also appeared his 4 
/a Suisse mentioned above, Lescarbot published 
phlet on the fall of Concini from power \fter congratulating I 
XIII. on his courage in getting rid of such a pest,~ he urges 
to put an end to the Turkish empire’ and to subdue the peoples of 
New France. 

After Lescarbot’s marriage, which took place in th 


year, doubtless as a result of his appointment to the post of nav 


commissioner, ° we hear nothing more of him 
when he published a small volume of verse on the defeat of th 
English at La Rochelle On the title-page he calls himself ‘* Mat 
Lescarbot Esquire Seigneur de Wiencourt et de Sainct Audebert 
This title he inherited though his wife Francoise de Valpers 
though in what year we do not know.’ This is the last production 
from Lescarbot's pen but the date of his death is not yet knows 
Such then are the life and works of the first historian of New 
France. In contrast with the aridity of the Jesuit Relations and 
with the prolific geographical details given by Champlain, Lescai 
bot’s bright and pleasant manner of recounting his adventures in the 
New World give even the reader of the present day a keen pleas 
ure. His original way of looking at things, his poetical vein and 
above all the continual good humor which bubbles out all through 
his work, leave upon one the impression of a jovial companion a 
an intelligent conversationalist. Possessed of the true philosophi 


spirit he was as happy at Port Royal cultivating his garden and 


Le Franc Gaulois au Roy, Su Refi t France, Paris, 1618 Ar 
is entitled Le Bout de 2 An Su Nep la fra , et ( 
served at the Bibliothéque Nationale, | 111 
the dedication of the 7a “ é to th Fr ( 
pamphlet itself however is signe: Mare Le 
» pp. 3-4, ‘* Toutes s'est t I 
un faquir Il s’etoit a vos de asservi Vv x et 
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p. 12 I] faut r Empir M 
4 Jbid., ** 11 faut Sire gaigner A D t A votre M 
Occident Cf. also p. 15 
Anna V Paris, 1869, I. 76-S1 
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his books as he had been formerly at the 


ourt of the French capital. That such a man should have 


» us his impressions of a voyage to Acadia in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century an 


1 of his life there during some thirteen 


months must ever 


a matter of satisfaction to those who wish to 


arly history of New France 
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THE TRANSITION FROM DUTCH TO ENGLISH RULI 
IN NEW YORK 


In the development of political institutions, imitat 

large part. What appears a successful or admirabl t 

ciple among one people, may be taken wholly or part t 
life of another race, and there under new conditions vive ris« { 
ther political variations. The study of this process of imitation is 
always interesting, but, unfortunately, it has its dangers. No bette: 
illustration of the temptations which befall the student of politi 
imitation could be given than the recent emphasis which has been 
placed upon the Dutch influence in American history. Broad and 
hasty generalizations have been made from analogies, in whicl 


Lal 


the similarities may have been conscious or wholly accidental 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc is the favorite argument of this class of 
thinkers. But if the question of the quantitative influence of Dutch 
upon American institutions is ever to be answered, it must be based 
upon something better than analogies. 

Fortunately we have an opportunity to study the two races side 
by side, in colonial New York; and there, if anywhere, should w 
be able to compare the political practice of the two nations, and de- 
termine the results of the contact of one with the other. Here are 
seen first the Dutch ruling over subject English towns, and then the 
English assuming control over all New Netherland; and in thei 
mutual relations or political expressions, now so fully illumined by 
the publications of the New York state government, one can find 
illustrations of their political activity and ideals 

An attempt has already been made ' to compare the political 
practice of the Dutch and English towns under the New Amster 
dam jurisdiction. In 1664 the English obtained the Dutch terri 
tories, and naturally this year, beginning the Anglicizing process, 
forms a logical view-point for a second glance at the Dutch and 
English institutions. 

On March 12, 1664, King Charles II. granted to his bi 
James, Duke of York and Albany, a part of Maine, all of Long Isla 
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Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, “ and all the land from the west 
side of Connecticutt to the east side of Delaware Bay.”’ By this 
grant the King not only disregarded the rights of the friendly nation 
of the Dutch, but he also ignored the charters of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and previous grants to individuals in Maine and on Long 


Island. No provision was made, either, for the recognition of the 


property rights of Englishmen or Dutchmen already settled upon 
the territory ; and in political matters the Duke was to be absolute 
ruler, unrestrained by any popular participation in government : 
‘We do grant unto our dearest brother James, his heires deputyes 
ents commissioners and assignes by these presents full and absolute 
power and authority to correct punish pardon governe and rule all such 
the subjects of us . . . that shall or doe at any time hereafter inhabite 


within the same according to such lawes orders ordinances direcGons and 


nstruments as by our said dearest brother or his assignes shall be estab 


lished . . soe alwayes as the said statutes be not contrary to but as 


neare as conveniently may be agreeable to the lawes statutes and govern- 


ment of this our realme of England 
The Duke had the further right to confine the privilege of trade with 
his lands to such persons as he might direct. This charter, the 
most despotic ever granted for the government of an English colony 
on the American continent, harmonized well with the political 
theories and later practice of the Duke of York. There was no pro- 
tection for the property or trade of the existing settlers ; their land- 
titles were not secure; their religious establishments received no 
guarantee, and no consideration whatever was given to them in polit- 
ical affairs 

The arrival of an English fleet in New York harbor, and the 
capitulation of New Amsterdam on September 6, 1664, were the 
first steps in the assumption of control by the English. The actual 
fact of conquest was obtained throu; 


th the military superiority of the 
english, and, as in all conquests, it took some time for the physical 
superiority of the conquerors to be established in legal forms; the 
military power was not immediately translated into civil terms. In the 
settlements on the Hudson and Delaware rivers.several years elapsed 
before the ultimate governing powers were taken from the hands of 
the military officers and placed in the care of civil officials ; and in 
the meanwhile, it is interesting to note the progressive limitations 
which were placed, voluntarily or involuntarily, upon the arbitrary 
actions of the Duke of York or of his officials. 

Naturally the first of these checks is to be found in the terms of 
the capitulation of the Dutch, of which there were three sets of ar- 
ticles, drawn up respectively for New Amsterdam,' for the upper 


Documents Relatin f bor History of N York, II. 250-253. (uot 
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Hudson settlements,’ and for the Delaware territories Although 


differing in minor details, the features of these sets of articles wer 


closely similar. All persons recognizing the authority of the kK 

of England were to be accepted as denizens in the English sens 
and guaranteed the enjoyment of their lands, houses and goods 
Permission was given to the Dutch inhabitants to leave the country 
within a limited time and take their property with then they re 


mained in the colony, the Dutch rules of inheritance were to b 
maintained, and liberty of conscience and worship established [1 
political affairs, no sudden change in the local gover 


templated In New Amsterdam it was agreed that 


All inferior civ oft rs nd nayistrat¢ t 
they are f they please) t the customary time of new t 
then new ones to be chosen by themselves, provided 
chosen magistrates shall take the oath of allegiance to ijesty 
England before they enter por their omce 


On the Delaware it was provided that 
(he Present Mavistrates shall be continued in th office 


Jurisdiccons to exercise their Civill power as former] 


lhe Schoute, the Burgomasters, Sheriffe, and other iferiour Mag- 
istrates shall use and exercise their Customary Power 1 adm'co! id 
m nistration ] of Justice within their Precincts for Six Moneths or 


his Maj'** pleasure is further known 


The conquering English thus recognized and continued tl 
political organization, the religious principles, the property rights, 
and the judicial procedure of the Dutch. But this was considered 
only a temporary settlement, and while property rights and religious 
freedom might be made permanent, it was the evident intention of th 
English to change the political system. On Long Island there w 
a large English population, which had been under the Connecticut 
or the New Netherland jurisdiction, and which could be govern 
only by English methods ; while New Amsterdam and the Dutch 
settlements on the Hudson and Delaware rivers could not easily b 
changed from the Dutch practices. Thus the commander Nicholls 


was forced to adapt his political organization to the character of the 


predominating race in the several sections of his lands, and yet each 
vas influenced by the other ; the establishment of English politica 
ideas on Long Island was retarded by t 
Nicholls had learned, and the Anglicizing process among the Dutch 


was hastened by the demands of t 


Long Island English 

} . Docr., XIV. §590; B:od f \ I] 
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The Dutch method of governing New Netherland harmonized 
well with the despotic powers given to the Duke of York. Before 
the conquest the Dutch Director and Council, usually resident in 
New Amsterdam, had been the supreme political power. They had 
passe d the laws, th y had levied and collected duties and taxes, 
they had formed the highest court of the colony, they had drafted 
and controlled the military forces, they had appointed local officials, 


usually from a double nomination by the incumbent officers—in short 


they were the absolute ruling body of New Netherland, and among 


them, in most cases, the director was an autocrat, whose word was 
law. Several p urtially represt ntative boards or assemblies had, 
indeed, existed in New Netherland, but they had never formed an 
integral part of the government; and during the ten years from 
1653 to 1663 there was no meeting whatever of a popular repre- 
sentative body. The Dutch directors thus allowed almost no 
popular legislative action, and with their councils they assumed all 
legislative, executive and judicial powers. The authorities thus 
exercised by the director and council closely parallelled those given 
to the Duke of York, and by him passed on by commission‘ to his 
deputy-governor, Colonel Richard Nicholls. To no other proprie- 
tor had such absolute political powers been granted, and in no 
other part of the continent from the Carolinas to Maine was there 
so little popular political liberty as was to be found in the Dutch 
New Netherland. Hence the new autocratic English government 
had the experience of the old despotic West India Company as its 
guide, and the policy of Governor Nic holls Was made possible not 
only by his own military force, but also by the pre-existing political 
practice of the Dutch. 

Following, therefore, the words of his commission, and copying 
also the Dutch organization, Nicholls reserved to himself and _ his 
councillors the general administration of the province. He had, 
indeed, promised the English inhabitants of Long Island that they 
should have privileges at least equal to, and perhaps greater than 
those of the New England colonies ;* but this promise was not 
carried out in the sense in which it was interpreted by the Long 
Islanders. The governor erected Long Island, Staten Island and 
the Bronx peninsula into a county, called Yorkshire, and divided it 
into three judicial ridings ; and the justices of the peace of this 
county were given the right to attend once a year a general judicial 


body, called the court of assizes. This court was composed of the 


Brodhead, //istory of the Stat A } , Vol. II., Appendix, p. 653 
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governor, his councillors and the justices; and in addition to its 
judicial powers, it also had the right, with the governor's consent, 


to pass laws. This latter feature did not, however, give to th 


court the nature of a popular assembly, for the justices were ap- 


pointed by the governor and retained their offices during his pleas 
ure ;* and in some cases the governor changed the laws without 
waiting for the consent of the court.“ Thus this body, composed 


of the governor's appointees, could not be truly representative of 
the people, when their positions were dependent upon the will of 
the governor.’ Finally it must be noted that the legislation of this 
court was not enforced throughout all the territories of the Duke, 
but only in Yorkshire. New Amsterdam, as we shall see, had its 
government prescribed for it, by Nicholls and his council; w 
for ten years or more, the settlements on the Delaware and the 


rot n 
instructions 


upper Hudson rivers were governed solely by t 
sent to the military commanders at those places. 

With the continuance of the English authority, and the influx of 
English office-holders, traders and settlers, the process of Anglici- 
zation advanced, gradually introducing one or another of the fea- 
tures of English political practice, but maintaining, too, part of the 
Dutch customs untouched. In New Amsterdam the government 
was changed from that of Dutch “ burgomasters and schepens”’ to 
English “‘ mayor and aldermen and sheriff ;’ on Long Island a code 
of laws, ‘‘ the Duke’s Laws,” was drawn up by Nicholls, establish- 
ing many English customs in Yorkshire; on the Delaware and 
Hudson rivers some English features were introduced ; and at last, 
after almost twenty years had passed, and much popular opposition 
to the Duke’s government had arisen, the noble proprietor granted 
his colonists the privilege of electing delegates to a re presentative 
assembly. The subject thus naturally falls under two heads, the first 
dealing with the changes in local government, and the second with 
the adaptation of the English idea of political representation to th 
territories of the Duke of York. The present paper will discuss the 
first topic only, and attempt to point out the local governmental 
policy.* 

As New Amsterdam, now called New York, was the seat of 
government of the province,and the city officials were nearest of all 

¥. Colonial Laws, 1. 55 

hid., 70, 88 


>Vet the Duke of York maintained that the court w 
body V. ¥. Col. Doc., UI. 218. 
4No mention will be made of the institutions developing in the tract of 
tween the Hudson and Delaware rivers—New Jersey ecause under t gover f 


ts proprietors it was almost independent of New York 
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local officers to the person of the governor, it will be best to glance 
first at the conditions therein. The articles of capitulation, already 
quoted, confirmed the civil magistrates in their positions, and granted 
them the right of making new elections at the close of their terms. 
There was, therefore, no compulsory change in the personnel of the 
city government, but several changes took place voluntarily on the 
part of the incumbents ; one of the city magistrates left for Europe,' 
another resigned his position,? and the schout of the neighboring 
hamlet of Harlem refused to perform the duties of his office.’ No 
advantage appears to have been taken by Nicholls of these oppor- 
tunities to place Englishmen in office ; but the vacancies were filled, 
if at all, in the old Dutch manner. In the meantime the local offi- 
cers, schout, burgomasters and schepens, continued to hold their 
courts, appoint arbitrators, and adopt local measures ; and no change 
appears in their manner of holding meetings or in the extent of 
their jurisdiction. In February, 1665, the terms of the officers 
expired, and in their customary way, they presented in nomination 
to the governor the names of persons to fill the offices for the 
ensuing year ; whom he, following the habit of the Dutch directors, 
confirmed.‘ Thus there appears no formal change in the govern- 
ment of the city. 

Yet Nicholls was making his influence felt. In October, 1664, 
he had required both city magistrates and inhabitants to take an 
oath to obey all commands issued by the King of England, by the 
Duke of York, or by any of his governors or officers.° And 
early in the next spring he ordered the city to find quarters for 
one hundred soldiers ; but the burghers refused to take them into 
their houses, and after a long controversy, the city authorities 
yielded so far that they ordered a tax for the support of the soldiers.° 

Perhaps as a result of this quarrel over the quartering of soldiers, 
or it may be as the outcome of a policy already adopted by Nicholls, 
in June 1665 the old Dutch forms were superseded by the titles of 
an English corporation, and the Dutch officers were set aside to 
make room for Englishmen. On June 12, Nicholls appeared in the 


L Records of New Amsterdam, V. 160 


2 Jbia , 166, 
3Riker, //istory of Harl-m, 239-240 
‘R is of New Amsterdam, V. 183-184. The new officers were all Dutchmen 
Records of New Amsterdam, V. 142 ff. ; N. ¥. Col. Doc., 1. 74-77. The oath 
is as follows ‘* 1 sweare by the name of Almighty God, that I will bee a true subject, 


to the King of Great Brittaine, and will obey all such commands, as I shall receive from 
His Majestie, His Royall Highnesse James Duke of Yorke, and such Governors and 
Officers, as from time to time are appointed over me, by His authority, and none other, 
whilst I live in any of his Maj"** territoryes ; So helpe me God.”’ 
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Dutch city court with several papers which outlined the form and 
named the persons of the new government.' By these documents, 
the governor abolished the offices of schout, burgomaster and 
schepen, and in place thereof established a corporation governed by 
a mayor, five aldermen and a sheriff, “‘ according to the custome of 
England in other his Ma“ Corporacons.”’ Of these seven new 
officers, the mayor, Thomas Willett, and two of the aldermen were 
English, while the others were Dutch. Nicholls further extended 
this new municipal government throughout all Manhattan Island, 
and gave the new corporation 


> 1] 


full power and authoritye to Rule and Governe as we 
all the Inhabitants of this Corporacon, as any Strangers, accord 
ing to the Generall Lawes of this Governm' and such peculiar Lawes 
as are, or shall be thought convenient and necessary for the good 


and Welfare of this his Ma"* Corporacon ; as also to appoint s 
under officers, as they shall judge necessary for the orderly exe 


tion of Justice. 

Two days later Nicholls again entered the Dutch municipal court, 
this time accompanied, as the records say, by “ his Hon’ M' Thomas 
Willet”’ and the new officers. One courageous burgomaster objected 
to the change as contrary to the promise made in the articles of 
capitulation, but Nicholls speciously argued that he had granted all 
that the articles provided ; for had he not allowed a new election 
when the terms of the old officers expired in February last? This 
was all he had promised.’ 

The new officers entered upon their duties on June 15, 1665 
on which day they elected a city constable, made provision for th 
fencing of the church-yard where hogs had been rooting, and con- 
tinued in office the Dutch secretary and town sergeants.* The real 
changes made by these innovations were more nominal and personal 
than administrative ; in place of the Dutch titles and persons, Eng 
lishmen and English corporation titles were substituted ; but there 
was little change in the duties of the officers. The English officers 
passed local ordinances as the Dutch had done ; they elected minor 
officials, and particularly they established an interesting system of 
selection from double nominations made by the people of Harlem 
and the neighboring “ farmers ;"’ * they held the municipal courts, 
tried cases and appointed arbitrators. In all these matters they fol- 


lowed the Dutch precedents, in some cases even extending the Dutch 
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methods to new subjects, as when the purely Dutch double-nomina- 
tion principle was extended to fire-wardens, overseers of highways, 
militia officers, and even the public draymen.' The incumbents of 
all these offices were given the power, in accordance with the Dutch 
custom, of nominating a double number of candidates to fill their 
positions for the ensuing year ; and the “election,” as it was called, 
was made by the city authorities from the names thus submitted to 
them. But while accepting the Dutch practice in many things, the 
municipal court made one decided change toward English ideas. 
The old Dutch courts had determined cases either directly by the 
magistrates themselves, or indirectly by the appointment of arbitra- 
tors ;* but now within a fortnight of the change in government, the 
new court established the jury system by the appointment of twelve 
jurors, who determined both civil and criminal matters.’ Thus, al- 
though the jurors were chosen by the court, the grand old English 
custom of a trial by one’s peers was confirmed to the inhabitants of 
the city. 

In the new English municipal government, the only popular 
feature was this introduction of juries into the courts; and beyond 
this, the English governor exercised more power over the ap- 
pointment of the city officers than did the Dutch director. The 
latter had allowed the existing officers to nominate to him a double 
number of candidates, but Nicholls did not even allow this liberty ; 
for, when the one year's term of his first appointees had expired, 
new ones were placed in office without any nominations by people 
or magistrates.‘ This continued for three years, until, in 1669, the 
mayor and aldermen asked the new governor, Lovelace, to select 
the new officers from a double nomination made by themselves. ” 
This modicum of political privileges was granted by the governor, 
and until the Dutch reoccupation the governor selected the city 
officials from such double nominations. ® Under the English, there- 
fore, as under the Dutch, there was no popular participation in the 
city government; and the magistrates appointed inferior officers, 
passed by-laws, tried petty cases, and admitted freemen.’ It was 

1 See references given in preceding note 

2 The arbitrators were frequently chosen from among those who had held the office 


ot schepe n 

+R. ts of New Amsterdam, VN. 267, 279, etc. This jury system was discontinued 
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a combination of the worst type of English municipal corporation 
with the somewhat redeeming feature of the Dutch double-nomina 
tion system; it refused all popular suffrage, as did some of thx 
English city corporations of the day; but the annual change of 
officers was at least an advance over the close corporations and life- 
tenure of these municipalities. 

The city further retained the trade privileges and monopolies 
which had been granted to it in the Dutch days. No one could 
exercise any trade in the city or sell goods at retail unless he were 
a freeman of the city; only such freemen who had actually resided 
in the city for three years could trade up the Hudson River; no 
inhabitants dwelling up the river could trade abroad; no flour o1 
biscuit for export could be manufactured outside of the city ; an 
the city was the staple of the whole province, at which “all mer- 
chandize was Shipped and unloaden.”’ ' 

This form of government continued without material change, 
except for the fifteen months’ occupation of the Dutch,’ until the 
year 1683. In that year, the city officers petitioned the governor 
for a more democratic government. It was an opportune time for 
such ademand. Much popular opposition had been aroused to th« 
Duke’s rule and to the taxes laid by his officers; and on Long 
Island, riots, insubordination, and threats of secession from the 
Duke’s government voiced the feeling of the people. Dongan, a 
newly arrived governor, had, according to his instructions, granted 
the people a representative assembly ; and this assembly, in a char- 
ter of liberties, had attempted to give permanent form to the re- 
publican system.” And now, but a few days after the assembly had 
passed this so-called charter, the city authorities asked for popular 
representation in their local government. The petition prayed that 
certain officers should be elected by the freemen of the city, and 
others appointed by the governor. The city was to be divided into 
six wards, in which the freemen were to elect yearly their own offi- 
cers: aldermen, common councilmen, constable, overseers of the 
poor, assessors, scavengers, questmen, and ‘other officers usefull 
and necessary for the said Corporation and Ward.‘ They asked 
that the mayor be appointed annually by the governor from among 
the six aldermen ; that the recorder, sheriff, coroner and town clerk 


1 Jbid 

2It has not been thought necessary to discuss the period of Dutch o cupation, from 
August, 1673, to November, 1674 The Dutch municipal titles were again adopted 
Dutchmen were placed in office; but no great change in municipal functions occurt 


and no change was made in the relations of city and governor 
Y. Col. Laws, I. 111-116 
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be appointed by the governor, and that a treasurer be appointed by 
the corporation officers. 

Dongan, through fear or favor, granted most of these demands, 
and in October 1684 the first election under the new plan was held ; 
the six wards each electing one alderman and one common council- 
man and the governor selecting the mayor from a list of seven 
names which had been submitted to him.’ But these privileges 
were not formally granted in a charter, and hence the mayor, in 
writing, in 1685, to King James in congratulation upon his accession 
and giving wishes for a prosperous reign, closes his letter with 
the hope that the Jerseys will be re-united with New York, and 
that the King will ‘‘Grant to this his Citty such privileges and 
Immunitys as may again make it flourish and encrease his Ma‘’’* 
revenue.”’ * 

At last, by the charter of April 27, 1686, the desire of the city 
was granted.’ The form of government already instituted by Don- 
gan was changed but little. The elective officers were the alder- 
men, assistants and petty constables. The mayor and sheriff were 
appointed annually by the governor.; the recorder, town clerk and 
clerk of the market were appointed during the will of the governor ; 
the high constable was appointed by the mayor, and the chamber- 
lain was chosen yearly by the mayor, aldermen and assistants. 
The elective officers were to be ‘ chosen by Majority of Voices of 
the Inhabitants of each Ward ;"’ a most vague provision which later 
needed legislative interpretation.‘ The charter also confirmed to the 
city some of the old trade privileges, and the titles to certain lands, 
docks and ferries 

Dongan’s charter was more democratic in appearance than in 
practice. Through his appointing power the governor had control 
of the more important city officials, and the ordinance power of the 
corporation was limited by the fact that its ordinances were to 
remain in force only for three months, unless confirmed by the gov- 
ernorand council. Thus the city officers, in writing to King James, 
in 1687, could well say, ‘‘ The Governm' of the whole Citty is alto- 
cether lodged in Yo" Ma” and Gov’, The Mayor, Recorder, Sherif, 


Town Clerk appointed by Yo" Ma” or Governor, the rest are only 


Brodhead, II. 408 
\ III. 361 
‘The act of May 1, 1702 Laws, 1. 499), detined more precisely the qualifica 
ions of the suffrage, but it was disapproved by the Queen. The Montgomery charter 
ured up the ambigt of. Il. 575-639 But other difficulties arose and ad 
t il legislation was passed in 1771 (¢ Laws, V. 228), and 1774 ( Zaz 2 
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servil Officers appointed by the people. This chart 
in force, without substantial change, until the American Revolution 


Montgomery's charter of 1 730m iking but ht alteratior 


city government. 


D> 


By the year 1686, therefore, the process of formally 


the municipal government was completed. The Engli 


corporation of the seventeenth century, having som 


some appointive officers, was made the model for the 


city; and twenty-two years after the English conq 


Netherland, New York City became, in outward politi 


ance at least, an English corporation. There still 1 
Dutch blood, the Dutch customs, traditions and spee: 
the point of view of formal political organization, N« 
now an English city. 

Before the English conquest, political conditions o1 
had been varied. There were three distinct groups 
each developing political habits different from 
greater part of the island, extending from Oyster Bay 
since the treaty of 1650 between the English and 


under the control of New Haven or Connecticut ; and 
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towns under the Dutch jurisdiction These English 
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rectors, which gave them greater privileges than thos 


Dutch under the New Netherland government ; but d 
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Island certain political privileges. Naturally the Englishmen who 
had enjoyed self-government under Connecticut or New Netherland 
wished to have their rights confirmed by the new English authori- 
ties ; and, on the other hand, Nicholls was most likely to take up, 
first of all, the establishment of proper political forms among his 
fellow-Englishmen. Hence it is not surprising that the first code of 
laws was limited to the county of Yorkshire, that is, to Long Island, 
the Bronx peninsula, and Staten Island. 

In accordance with his earlier promise, therefore, Nicholls in 
February of 1665 wrote to the inhabitants of Long Island, reciting 
the past wrongs under which they had groaned, the “ signall grace 
and honor” which the King had shown in reducing the neighboring 
foreign power, and his own determination, in discharge of his trust 
and duty, to call a general meeting at Hempstead, on the last day 
of February, 1665. The governor ordered that the assembly should 
consist of ‘*‘ Deputyes chosen by the major part of the freemen only, 
which is to be understood, of all Persons rated according to their 
Estates, whether English, or Dutch;’’ and recommended to the 
people that in the choice of their deputies they select ‘‘ the most 
sober, able and discreet persons without partiality or faction, the 
fruit and benefitt whereof will return to themselves in a full and per- 
fect settlement and composure of all controversyes, and the propa- 
gacon of true Religion amongst us.”’ ! 

The directions of this letter were followed out, and on February 
28, 1665, thirty-four deputies, from seventeen towns, assembled at 
Hempstead. With the exception of two delegates from West- 
chester, all the deputies represented Long Island towns, both Dutch 
and English towns sending delegates.* On the day following their 
meeting, the deputies acknowledged themselves to be within the 
limits of the patent of the Duke of York, and unanimously declared 
their submission to all laws which should be made by the Duke's 
authority.” This declaration bound them to observe the code of 
laws upon which Nicholls had been at work, and which now he 
promulgated in their presence. This code, known as the ‘‘ Duke’s 
Laws,”’ following the example of the New England codes, was ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to subject-matter; and its provi- 
sions were drawn in very large measure from the laws of Massachu- 
setts and New Haven, copies of which Nicholls had obtained.‘ 
And yet, while he took some of the New England laws bodily, 
Nicholls’ code shows some very significant changes and omissions ; 


UNV. ¥. Col. Doc., X1V. 564. 
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alterations, indeed, which changed the essential features of the New 
England democratic system; and changed materially the govern- 


ment of the English towns on Long Island, at the same time that 


they gave new laws to the Dutch towns 


If the Laws be grouped together according to subject-matter 
instead of the alphabetical arrangement, they will be found to 
contain a civil and criminal code, elaborate provisions concern- 


ing local government, and a general provincial organization of 


the courts and the militia. In all of these features there are nu- 


merous changes from the New England customs; and in ordet 
to appreciate the force of the Dutch influence and of the polit 

ideas of Nicholls, a short comparison of the three codes will b 
made. The changes which Nicholls introduced fall into thre 
classes; first, the omission of New England features; second, th 


introduction of Dutch customs ; and third, the insertion of whol! 
new provisions. 

Turning our attention to the New England features which wet 
omitted from the Duke's Laws, the most noticeable one is th 
absence of any general provincial legislative assembly, in which th« 
people are represented. Nicholls had promised privileges to th« 
people at least as great as those of the New England colonies ; but 
now, although the towns demanded that taxation and representatior 
should be united,’ Nicholls made no provision whatever for an as- 
sembly. As the Laws are altogether silent upon the subject of general 
legislation, that power remained vested in the Duke’s governor and 


his council, almost as fully as it had previously resided in the West 


India Company’s director and council.” The governor chose, in 
deed, to associate with himself in legislation the members of the 


court of assizes, but this did not answer the popular appeal for ar 


1 The comparison which follows is based upon the New Haven printed code 165¢ 
the Massachusetts printed code of 1660, and the two copies of the Di s Laws, } v1 
as the Easthampton and Roslyn copies. New Haven’s laws were | I I 
1656, entitled, Nevy-Haven's Settling in N Englan {na Z 
ment: Published for the U f that Colony; and hav been reprinte \ 

Colonial Records, 1653-1665, p. §71 fi The Massachusetts code, | 

1660, is entitled, Zhe Book of the General L ¢esand I rf Cor 

habitants of the Massachuset rhe best edition of the Duke's | 

Volume I, of the Co/onial Laz if New } , which gives the Easthampton and R 
variations ; they may also be found in .\Vew fy é 207 
and in Zaz f the Provin f Penn mia, 1632-170 

2Instructions to Southold deputies to the Hempstead meeting, given February 22, 
1664 rhey are directed to ask ‘* That there be not any Ratte, Levy or Charg 
money raised but what shall be with the consent of the major part of t ley 
General Court or mettinge."’ Southold Town Records, 1. 358-359 

% See the demand of the town of Easthampton for an assembly, and the efforts t 
obtain concerted action on the part of the eastern towns of Long Island, 4 thampton 
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assembly,' and reproduced very inadequately the strong representa- 
tive system of England and New England. 
In local legislation, a change was made which corresponded to 


the omission of the general assembly in provincial affairs. The 
laws abolish the town-meeting as a part of the local administrative 
system, and in its place put an elective constable and board of over- 
seers ;* who are given the power to pass local ordinances, enforce 
them and try cases arising under them. The provision of the 
Massachusetts code permitting towns to elect selectmen and thus 
relieving the town meeting of minor matters, is made compulsory in 
the Duke's Laws, and the constable and overseers are invested with 
the local administrative powers which the whole community exercised 
in New England. It is interesting to note with what a slight altera- 


tion in phraseology the change from the pure democracy to the repre- 


sentative system is made. The text of the three codes is as follows 
Duke's Laz Vassachusetts, 1660. New Haven, 1656. 
Whereas per ‘* Whereas Particu- ‘* Whereas the Free- 


ticuler —Townes many lar Townes have many men of every Town, or 
t] things which concerne plantation, within this 
concerne onely them- onely themselves, and Jurisdiction, have in 
selves, and the well the Ordering their own sundry particulars lib- 
(ordering their Affairs, affaires, and disposing erty to make Orders 


is the disposing, Plant- of business in their own among themselves, as 


ing, Building and the Town. It is therefore about Fencing their 
like, of their owne Ordered, that the free- Land, ordering or keep- 
Lands and woods, grant- men of every town, ing their Cattel, or 


ng of Lotts, Election with such others as are Swine, &c. as may best 
of Officers, Assessing of allowed, or the Major suite with their own 
Rates with many other part of them, shall have conveniency; It is by 
matters of a prudentiall power to dispose of this Court Ordered, 


Nature, tending to the their own Lands and That if any cattel,”’ 


Peace and good Gov woods, with all the et New Haven C 
ernment of the Respe« Priviledges and appur- ental Records, 1653 
Con- inances of the said 1665, p. 604 


tive Townes the 


stable bv and with the Townes, to grant Lots, 


Consent of five at least, and also to chuse their 
Ins ses N s promulgated changes in th ws, and afterwards had these 
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} 1897, 387 f 
2 The term ** town-meeting "’ occurs four times in the laws, but in each case it means 
meeting of tl nst nl overseers, and not a meeting of the towns-people In 
vo of thes ses, the urt of assizes took pains to change the term to town-courts 
I. So, 82. See also Hist ft C f New } I 
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of the Overseers for the 
time being, have power 


to Ordaine such or so forthe High-waves, and 
many peculier Constitu- the like annually or 
tions as are Necessary otherwise as need Re 
to the welfare and Im- res: And to make 
provement of their such Lawes and Con- 
Fowne ; Provided they stitutions as may Con- 
bee not of a Criminall cerne the Welfare rf 
Nature, And that the their Town Provided 
Penaltyes Exceed not thev be not of a Crin 
I'wenty Shillings for nall, but of 
one Offence, and that dentiall Nature ind 
hey be not Repugnant that their penalties ex 
to the publique Lawes; ceed not twenty s! 
And if any Inhabitant lings for one Offence 
shall neglect or refuse and that they « ot 
to observe them The Repugnant to the | 
Constable and Over ck Lawes and Orders 
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to Levie such fines by 2, And every 
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in New Haven it was the mainstay of the theocracy. The exclu- 
sive nature of the freemanship in Massachusetts had led to a long 
contest with King Charles II. ; and Nicholls, whom we see in New 
York legislating for the Duke of York's province, was also associ- 
ated by the King with three other commissioners to investigate the 
general conditions of the New England colonies and _ institute 
needed reforms. One of the principal subjects assigned to these 
commissioners was the extension of the suffrage and the abolition 
of exclusive freemanship.' 

Nicholls’s instructions from the King and his personal knowledge 
of the principle respecting freemen in New England must have 
influenced him when framing his legislation ; for, although the term 
freeman occurs scores of times in the New England laws,’ it is most 
sedulously erased from the Duke’s Laws; and even the allied sub- 
jects of residence and admission of inhabitants are omitted from the 
New York code. The Massachusetts and New Haven laws forbade 
a man’s taking up residence in a town without the consent of the 
local officers or the town-meeting ; but this method of admission 
was in principle akin to the New England principle respecting free- 
men, and it, too, was ignored by Nicholls. In addition to fostering 
political and ecclesiastical intolerance, the New England freeman- 
ship, whether of province or town, was opposed to the powers 
granted by charter to the Duke of York.’ Finally, Nicholls had 
the New Netherland custom on his side, for Stuyvesant, five years 
before this, had said that the admission of new inhabitants was not 
a subject for local determination, but belonged to the central 
authority." Thus there appear ample reasons for the absence of the 
subject of freemanship ; Nicholls’s own experience in New England, 
the royal instructions, the Duke’s charter and Dutch custom were 
all opposed to the exclusiveness of the New England corporations ; 
and in this feature, as in some others, the innovations of the New 
York governor were steps toward greater freedom. 

1See NM. ¥. Col. Doc., IIT. §1-54, 57-93, 84, 110-113; Records of Massachu 
setts, IV. pt. II., pp. 129, 173-174, 186 fl., 200-211, 218 fi 


2 The word /reeman does occur once in the Laws, but in that case it has the mean- 
of free man, \N. Y. Col. Laws, 1, 36. The words freeman and freemen are used 


ing ty 


twenty-five times in the New Haven laws, and fifty-five times in the Massachusetts 
code 

3 By the Duke’s charter he and his heirs are given power ‘‘ to admit such and so 
many person and persons to trade and traffique unto and within the terrytoryes and islands 
aforesaid and into every and any part and parcell thereof and to have possesse and enjoy 
any lands or hereditaments in the parts and places aforesaid. _ 

4 ** None of the Townes of N. Netherlands are troubled with Inhabitance, the which 
doe not Lyke her or her Magistrates, beinge reserved that they doe not admitt any In- 


habitance without approbation and acknowledgement of the Director Generall and Coun 
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New England narrowness was avoided also in the treatment of 


the whole question of religion [he Duke's code imposed no re- 
ligious qualifications upon voters or office-holders ; and it omitted 


altogether the title Heresy’ which occupied such 
place in the New England laws. Instead of the religious 


to which the Puritans aspired, the new laws provid 


yromuinent 


toleration: ‘ Nor shall any person be molested, fined or Imprisoned 


for differing in Judgment in matters of Religion who professes Chris- 


tianity.”” Nicholls also pruned out of his models practically all th 
Puritanic and Sabbatarian legislation which they contained, and at 
the same time retained the popular election of ministers and_ the 
compulsory payment of tithes for church support. 

If Nicholls advanced individual liberty by rejecting the re s 
system and the freeman-principle of New England, the same 
not be said of another omission. It would have been well for t 
colony if the governor could have introduced the educational sys 
tem of New England; and yet, perhaps, this was impossible. Kk 
nomic and racial differences existing in New York would have in- 
terfered with the successful establishment of schools and colleges 

lel in Ne 


The solidarity of New England society found no paral! 


York. In place thereof, we see various nationalities, man 


and feudal ranks, all tending to mark off society into distinct classes 


pul 


system similar to that of Massachusetts was impracticable 


In such a population, an immediate erection of a 


As the following extracts show, Nicholl’s provision 


tion was in most vague terms, omitting the subject of s« 


not even mentioning instruction in reading. For unruly 


on the part of the child or servant, the Duke's Laws punished th 


child, while New Haven and Massachusetts held the 


parent responsible and punished him for the waywardness of 
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IV. ¥. Col, Laws, 1. 26. 
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Massachusetts, 1660. 

‘¢ Forasmuch the 
od edu ation of chil- 
ilar 
benefit 


as 


be 
and to 


Common-wealth, 


dren is of singt 
hoofe 
any 
and whereas many par- 
ents and masters are too 
indulgent and negligent 
irduty in that kind. 
It is ordered that the Se- 
Town 


ot the 


lect men of every 


in the several precincts, 
and quarters where they 
dwel, shall have a vigi- 
lant over their 
brethren and _ neigh- 
bours, to see, first that 


eve 


none of them shall suf 
fer much barbarism 


in any of their families, 


SU 


as not to endeavour to 
teach, by themselves or 
others, their children 
and apprentices, so 


much learning as may 
enable them perfectly 
to read english 
tongue, and knowledge 
of the Capital 
upon penaltie of twenty 
shillings for each ne- 
glect therein. Also that 
all masters of families, 
do once a week (at the 
least) catachise their 
children and_ servants 
in the grounds and prin- 
ciples of Religion, and 


laws : 


if any be unable to do so 
much ; that then at the 
least they procure such 


children and appren- 
tices, to learn some 
short orthodox cata 
chism without book, 


that they may be able 
to answer unto the ques- 
tions, that shall be pro- 
pounded to them, out 
such catachism by 
their parents or masters 
the Select 


of 


or any of 


New Haven, 1050. 

‘* Whereas too many 
Parents and Masters, 
either through an over 
tender respect to their 
occasions, and 
not duly 
considering the good 
of their Children, and 
have 


negle ted 


own 


} 


businesse, or 


too 
much duty 
in their Education, 
while they are young, 
and capable of learning, 
It is ordered that 
all parents and Masters, 
duly endeavour, 
either by their 
ability and labour, or 
by improving such 
Schoolmaster, or other 
helps and means, 
the Plantation doth af- 
ford, or the family may 
conveniently provide, 
that all their children, 
and Apprentices as they 
grow capable, may 
through Gods blessing, 
attain at least so much, 
as to be able duly to 
read the Scriptures, and 
other good and profit 
able Books in the Eng- 
lish tongue, being their 
native language, and in 
some competent meas- 
ure, to understand the 
main grounds and prin- 
Christian 
necessary to 
And to give 
a due Answer to such 
plain and_ ordinary 
(Juestions, asmay. . 
be propounded con- 
cerning the same... .’’ 
[If the law be not 
observed by any parent 
or master, after three 
months’ warning, a fine 
of ten shillings to be 
upon him; a 
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doe 
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Book of General Lax 
1660, p. 136 
Passing by many minor omissions, we may, in the second pla 
look at the Dutch customs which were introduced by Nicholls int 


his code. The most patent feature which the governor was for 
to adopt was the Dutch religious toleration. In his inst: 
he had been cautioned to respect colonial religion, and in the artic] 
of capitulation at the surrender of New Amsterdam, Nicholls ha 
promised the Dutchmen liberty of worship and church disciplin 
Naturally the Duke’s Laws, framed as they were for Dutch an 


il 
English towns on Long Island, took the only practicable positi: 
by accepting Dutch toleration and Dutch religious indifference. 


Uniformity was impracticable in a population made up of Dut 


Calvinists, Dutch Lutherans, English Puritans, Baptists and Quakers 


and many minor sects. Compulsory church attenda: vas im 

possible where churches did not exist, and the people wer ul 

customed to regular public worship And strict Sabbath obs 
N.Y. ) III. 51-61 


Doc., 1. 250-253 
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ance could not be had where Puritan asceticism and Calvinist 
literalism were lacking. We have already seen that the Puritanic 
legislation of New England was set aside by Nicholls. <A single 
sentence expressed his care for the Sabbath: ‘‘Sundays are not to 
be prophaned by Travellers Labourers or vicious Persons.’’ The 
Duke's Laws, indeed, had some positive provisions concerning re- 
ligion, such as for the erection of a church accommodating two 
hundred persons in each parish, the induction of ministers into 
office by the governor, and the collection of tithes. But the essen- 
tial change made by Nicholls was the legalization of all Protestant 
sects and the substitution of such toleration for the compulsory re- 
ligious uniformity of the Puritan codes. 
Another Dutch custom introduced by Nicholls was the practice of 
p 
a matter much more peculiarly Dutch than was religious toleration, 


lural nomination and partial retirement in public offices. This was 
and much less strongly demanded by local conditions ; and yet it was 
applied by the new governor in a number of instances. It has already 
been noted that Nicholls was ready to adopt this system in New 
York City,’ and his liking for it is shown also in the Duke's Laws. 

Che system of partial retirement, unused in New England, had 
been customary in New Netherland, although the method was by 
no means a rigid one.” The Duke’s Laws provided for eight over- 
seers (= selectmen) in each town, four of whom should retire each 
the retiring four overseers, there should be 


year. From amon 
chosen annually one to hold the office of constable during the en- 
suing year. This again savored of the Dutch custom, for the 
towns, both of old and New Netherland, were accustomed to call 
upon the “old magistrates,” as they were named, for advice and 
assistance to the new. The plan of Nicholls was an improvement 
upon this system, for it gave to the voters the right of choosing the 
best one of the four experienced retiring overseers to serve them in 
the most important town office. Dutch influence was seen also in 
the manner in which the two churchwardens in each parish were 
selected by the constable and eight overseers from their own num- 


ber.’ It is noticeable again in the selection of jurors from among 
Nee p- 700 
2See NV. }. Col » ALIV. 324, 344, 412, 473, et Che Dutch principle is we 
expressed in the following words: ‘It is customary in our Fatherland and other well- 
gulated governments, that annually some change take place in the magistracy, so that 
le new ones are app und some are continued to inform the newly appointed 
loc., 19 
‘This was soon ged, however, and church affairs placed in the hands of th 
vhole board of constabl nd overseers, \. YL. C Laws, 1. 78. This method of 
sing churchwardens is similar to that of Virginia, where the vestrymen chose the 


> 
> 
hwardens from t rown number ' 
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the overseers of the towns, for the Dutch custom had 
upon the existing town magistrates or the former magis 
sist in the administration of justice, although a regular 


was not established. More particularly, the determinat 


civil cases by arbitrators, which was a prominent part of 


judicial system,' was now incorporated by Nic 
code.- 

In the selection of sheriff, the Dutch system of pl 
tion is also seen, but the method comes nearer to that 


years earlier in Maryland, * and later established in Vir; 


High Sheriff for Yorkshire, holding office for one year, 


chosen in rotation from eac 


The court of sessions of the riding whose turn it was 


sheriff, presented three names to the governor; at 
triple nomination the governor chose the incumbent { 
year. Chis method of election of sheriff, alth 


an early date in New York, persisted in other parts 
territory of the Duke of York for one hundred and 


and the principle of plural nominations was trai 
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f the Duke’s constable and overseers to the Dutch 


is still more noticeable when it is remembered that the 


rt 
i Lili 


aA COU! 


ordinances of the town boards under the Laws must be sanctioned 


by the court of sessions, and that under the Dutch, local by-laws 
must be approved by the director and council at New Amsterdam. 
An inspection of some of the town-records shows, in certain cases, 

carrying out of the provisions of the Laws, and a total cessation 


of administrative activity on the part of the town-meetings after the 
Duke's Laws were promulgated ;' in other cases, the local board 
and the town-meeting exercised this power jointly ;° and in still 
other cases, the towns almost ignored Nicholls’s efforts to shift 


power from the town-meetings to the constable and overseers 

In general, it may be said, that the governor failed in his attempt 
h the town-meetings ; and although the towns for a time 
a part of their activity, they soon, in the struggle 


for popular representation, regained their old powers, and_ the 


town-mecting became as important a factor in the attainment 


of representative principles during the years from 1668 to 1683, 
as it was in the similar, though broader, struggle just one hun- 


dred vears later. 
Ihe third class of changes instituted by Nicholls in the New 


England codes which he ] 


id before him, included those of a nature 
foreign to both the Dutch and New England legislation. In som« 
cases they were taken from the precedents of old England, and in 
others they were entirely new. Among the more important of the 
latter features was the compulsory renewal of all former land a1 
town grants, and the surrender of the old deeds and patents. This 
law not only invalidated all old grants, but as it required new sur- 
veys and the payment of fees for the new patents, it became a fruit- 
ful source of popular agitation and discontent. Of the English 
features introduced, the most marked are to be seen in the judicial 
organization. The English life-holding justices of the peace were 
appointed ; the judicial “ridings,” the courts of sessions and of 
assizes, the high sheriffs and the under-sheriffs, all call up similar 


lish institutions. 
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[he most interestit f these changes is to b tl 
determination of the suftra Since the prin ft n and pr 
vincial freemanship was set aside by Nicholls, of sity n 
other test of the citizen's ‘‘ evident interest in tl vernment 
must De found; and naturally it that time, the test 1 I! vas 
the holding of land. Land was cheap; it was eas ttainal and 
its possession served better than anv twentieth-centur ihnating 
to mark off the socially upright man trom th crin " ind th 
vagrant. Nicholls had already proposed one princy n his letter 
providing for the election of delegates to the Hempstead m 
1665, ‘‘ by the major part of the freemen only, which tobe u ! 
stood, of all Persons rated according to their Estates, ther 1 
lish or Dutch; thus making the payment olf tax propert 
not poll-tax S alone), the qualification of voters 
In the Laws, four expressions a1 sed in describing t vot 
class: “ inhabitants housholders,” f1 
and ‘* Inhabitants freeholders, Housholders It is b ved that 
iknecn t ) 
+ wel te 
md houscholding freeholders. No statement is madein the La { 
the size of treehoid necessary to obtain the sufltras privi il 
perhaps the differences in town settlement and ordinan Ss pre\ ted 
sucha general suffrage qualification While the pract of t » 
ernment was not uniform, it usually opposed small freehold 1} 
iN. ¥. ¢ Doc., XIV. 564 
f the Laws; and (b) the practice of the 1 
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1666 the court of assizes ordered, ‘‘ Dividing of Towne Lotts, 
thereby multiplying poor freemen and votes to be rectified by the 
Sessions :”’ ' and in 1680the governor and council decided that none 
should have a vote in Flushing unless he possessed a quantity of 
land equal to that given out in the first town-lot distribution. This 
decision limited the suffrage to those possessing sixty acres or more 
in the town.* But this policy was not strictly adhered to, and in 
another case the decision is in favor of the small freeholder.’ Ex- 
cept in militia elections, where all the soldiers could vote, the pos- 
session of land in freehold thus appears to have been required of the 
voter on local matters, although there was no definite statement of 
the size of freehold required. ' 

Attention has now been called to the codes from which Nicholls 
copied, and the changes which he introduced. The code which he 
framed was drawn from New England, Dutch and English prece- 
dents, with some adaptions to the peculiar conditions of Long Island. 


ganization, it was much narrower than the New Eng- 


In political or 
land codes ; since it permitted no popular participation in provincial 
government, and sought to deprive the town-meetings of their 
authority. In religious toleration it far outstripped the Puritanic 
legislation. On the other hand, even the smali measure of popular 
government which the code granted was an advance upon the 
Dutch local government with its systems of double and triple nomi- 
nation and close corporations. And thus while the Laws brought 
increased freedom for the Dutch inhabitants, they diminished the 


privileges of the English. The Dutch appear contented, but for a 


‘Whereas the former Constitution of the s‘ Towne, at their first settlement 
year 1054, was in dividing their home Lotts, into 4 acres a piece, then addicon of six 
s, and after that 50 more to each Inhabitant, None for the future shall be esteemed 
Freeman of Towne that hath not sixty res of land within its limitts, besides 
vs have é 1 of land and er t 
751 
, XIV. 667 
* Attention s been directed in some detail to the word ‘* inhabitant’’ as us 
he Laws, because its use here is similar to the common acceptance of the word in Ne 
York local legislation for over a hundred vears. During the eighteenth century, the 
freeh é urs continuously in the provincial laws with regard t 
ind although the word ‘* freeholder s very carefully defined by statute 2 
Laws, 1. 112, 244, 405, 453; IV. 10094) no definition in all that time has be 
word ** inhabitant.’’ The custom under the Duke's Laws shows that 
vas there regarded as qualifving the word ‘‘ freeholder,’’ and it 1s believed that the same 
g 1s be put upo e word through the whole colonial period. If this infer 
rue, t sutirage for th lonial assembly was based on freeholdership, and a man 
for representative wherever his land lay; in local matters, on the other | 


required of the voter 


A St wz, I8Q6, 341 


seneration the English struggled for their “ birth-right 


Although the military authority of the Duke was soon disp! 


by the civil organization in New York City and on Long Isla 


such was not the case in the outlying settlements on the H 

and Delaware Rivers. Over ten years passed before a permanent 

civil government was established at those places. After the su 


render of New Amsterdam to Nicholls, the latter sent his repr 
sentative to receive the submission of the several settlements 
the Hudson River. No resistance was met with, and the Dutch we 
promised their civil privileges and the confirmation of their ma 
trates. At Rensselaerswyck the patroon was granted all the | 
leges which he had enjoyed under the Dutch But in spit 
promises, the real authority among the up-river settlements cam 
from the military commanders. The local magistrates 
were still retained under the old Dutch name of ‘* commissaries 
and the old system of double nominations by the court was « 
tinued.’ But the military authorities came into conflict with th 
Dutch citizens, and special commissioners with large powers wer 
sent up the river to investigate the causes of the trouble,‘ and 
1669 regulated the affairs of the settlements on the ksopus Phes 
commissioners appointed the local officers, and took steps for th 
introduction of the Duke’s Laws into these settlements 

By degrees the authority was taken from special commissioners 
and military commanders, and a government established after the 
form of the Laws, therefore it was “ desird a Copy of the Lawes 
may be sent them.’’® In April, 1670, the military provisions of 
the Laws were enforced, the inhabitants were drilled according t 
the requirements of the Laws, and “all the Lawes relateing to Mili- 
itary Affaires were read to them.""’ Over a year passed before any 
further features of the Laws were adopted. In October, 1671, the 
governor ordered that the towns on the Esopus should follow, in 
the administration, the rules of the Laws ; that a court of sessions 
should sit semi-annually on the Esopus, and that appeals mi 
had from it to the court of assizes at New York” Many English 


settlers were now entering the Esopus region 


1 Munsell, Annals of Albany, VII. 97 


2 Munsell, //istorica! Collections of Albany, 1V. yQO-509 
Munsell, Annals of Al/any, V1, 20; N. , XIII 
¥. Col. Doc., 406-415 


6N. Y. Col. Doc., XI. 438 
lbid., 449. 
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perhaps made possible the definite establishment of the Laws. 
After particular features of the Laws had been adopted from time 
to time, the governor and council finally decided, on June 12, 1673, 


D 
to enforce all the Laws: 
he Petition from severall of the Inhabitants at Esopus being 
taken into Consideration, wherein they desire to have the Privilege and 
Benefitt of Enjoymen‘' of the English Lawes Establisht by his Royall 
Highnesse and in practice almost throughout all his Territoryes. It is 
Ordered, that the said Lawes shall bee settled and practized in the Three 
Townes of Esopus as in other Places, for the,w™ they shall receive 
particular Instructions, In the meantime the Inhabit" of Marbleton and 
Hurley have Liberty to make choice in each Towne by a double vote of 
a Constable and Overseers and return their Names unto the Governour, 
who will out of them pitch upon the Persons to bee confirmed in that 
Employment for the ensueing years.”’ 

It is to be noted that the governor again introduced here the 
system of double nomination, and in a manner which was not pro- 
vided for in the Laws.* The contemplated extension of the Laws 
was interfered with by the re-occupation of the country by the Dutch, 
but upon the return to the English, Andros was instructed by the 
Duke to putin force the Laws, except such as he thought inconven- 
ient.’ Accordingly, a few days after his arrival at New York, 
Andros, by proclamation, declared the Laws in force and directed 
“All Magistrates and Civill Officers belonging thereunto to be 
chosen and establisht accordingly.” From this time, there are 
no further references to double nominations, and it is believed that 
the provisions of the Laws were literally carried out. 

At about the same time that the demand for the surrender of 
the Hudson settlements was made, Sir Robert Carre was sent to 
the Delaware territories to receive their submission. Under him 
the only blood was shed which accompanied the change from Dutch 
to English authority ; but at last, on October 1, 1664, six Dutch- 
men, for themselves and the other inhabitants on the river, signed 
articles of capitulation, which corresponded in the main to those 
already given in New York City and the upper Hudson River 


2 The combination of the town government of the Duke's Laws with the double 
ition system of the Dutch, is to be seen also in Harlem Nicholls granted a quali 
fied town charter to Harlem in 1666, and followed it by a broader grant in 1667. By 


urter of 1666, Harlem was granted the “ privileges of a Town,’’ but not with the 


full measure of local government permitted to the towns on Long Island ; for the constal 


g 
overseers were not selected directly by the people, but by the authorities from a double 
opular nomination In other respects the town had the privileges of the Long Island 
wns. See Riker, // of fH 239-255 
on. ¥. G 


V. ¥. Col. Doc., XVI. 471 


towns ; and provided for nm t y 
tion 
Che Dutch local government continued under these terms, but 


always in subordination to the military authority of tl n¢lish 
commander on the river. By the orders of the governor and coun- 
cil on April 21, 1668, this dual form of government is wel 
trated. The civil government in the respective plantations was t 
be continued until further orders,” but in case of dispute, the military 
commander was to call to his assistance five named inhabitants to 
act as counsellors, and this body, in which the commander ha 
double vote in case of a tie, was to decide civil cases, and give ad 
vice concerning the Indian trade and the arming of the several planta 
tions Furthermore, steps were taken, as was being dot n tl 


Esopus at the same time, for the introduction of the Duke's I 


‘the Lawes of the Governmn' Establisht by his Rovall Hi 


shewed and frequently Communicated to the said Cour ) 

oth lo the end that being there wa ainted 

Several vears passed by, however, and the change to th ) 
Laws was not made. In 1670 and 1671 we find refere1 t 
schouts and commissaries, who have the duties of the old Dut 


he adoption of the Laws in the Delaware territories 

radually and much less completely than it did in the upp 
Hudson settlements. In June, 1671, the vernor granted tl 
petition of the inhabitants of Newcastle for civil officers 


privileges.” In November of the same year the militia pro 


of the Laws were extended, and it was ordered that tl nhabitant 
‘“ bee digested into severall Companves as tl ] vii and nun 


of Men will permitt,”’ and that the officers be elected by tl 
and commissioned by the governor 

A further extension of the Laws came in April, 1672, wl 
Captain Walter Wharton was commissioned by G 
as justice of the peace on the Delaware Wharton had the p 
to nominate by himself, or cause to be elected, a constable and two 
overseers, with whom he was to hear petty civil cases ; in tl 


cision of which and in all matters of government he was direct 


officers. 
ante, p. OOF 
} XII. 461 
By , XII. 462 
4/ / 
5 Hazard, Anuna/s of Pennsylvania, 38 

» 487. 
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‘to follow and observe the Lawes Establisht in his Royall High- 


ness his Territoryes and to follow such Orders and Directions as 


from time to time hee shall receive from” the governor.' By this 
time there were at least three local courts on the Delaware ; the 


ttlements near Cape Henlopen, called the Whorekill plantation, 


S¢ 


had retained their commissaries and schout since the Dutch period ; 


the Newcastle settlements had likewise their separate court, al- 


though under the shadow of the commander's power ; and another 
court for the Schuylkill settlements had existed in 1660 ;*° but no 
direct evidence remains that this last court continued its sessions 
under the English. In 1672 there was, however, a court in exist- 
ence at Upland (Chester), and it is believed that this was only the 
old Dutch court, with its place of meeting changed some time dur- 
ing the years 1660-1672 from Tinnicum Island near the Schuyl- 
kill to the mainland at Upland (Chester). In May, 1672, New- 


castle was incorporated by the governor, and the Dutch practices 


of partial retirement and double nomination introduced into the 


town government.* 

he few months’ occupation by the Dutch in 1673 and 1674 
had little effect upon political development on the Delaware. The 
three courts were continued, and four magistrates for each selected 
by the governor and council from a double nomination by the ‘ in- 
habitants.’ Upon the restoration of the country to the English, 
Andros issued orders for the reinstatement of the officers who had 
held commissions when the Dutch took possession.” The commis- 
Saries, Or Magistrates of each of the local courts, were directed to 


cause an election of constables.‘ In the following spring, May, 


1675, Andros visited Newcastle and held a special court. And at 


311 
Hazard, Annals ef Penna., 398 Upland Court Record, J/emoz {f fist. S 

~nna., VII. 33. M Armstrong, the editor of the Record, believes ‘‘ that the ear! 
i ribunal under English sanction, within the limits of what is now the state of Penn 
sylvania, held its sittings at Upland, since called Chester.’ He does not ask the ques 
tion of the fate of the court at Tinnicun 1, nor whether it persisted under th 
English, nor whether it were merely move¢ Tinnicum to Upland. So far as I 
know, the documents of the period are silet point, 

‘N. ¥. Col. Doc., X11. 406 rhe officers of the ** Balywick’’ were to be a bailiff 
(called **a Bailey ’’), and six assistants. Four of the assistants were to retire annually 

thers were to be chosen in theirstead ;_ the bailiff was to be chosen by the governor 

from a double nomination made to him \ sheriff was to be appointed for the corpora 
t ind the whole river by the governor from a similar nomination In none of these 


cases is mention made of the method of election or nomination. 


N. Y. Col. Doc., X11. 508 


’., 513; the old bailiff, Peter Alricks, was especially excluded from this rein 


V. ¥. Col. Daoc., ALI. 405. 
statement, 
514 


last t final step in the establishment of | s t ) 
ware cam in an ord r from the vel + S tar 2? 
If 


‘\W ereas ipona peticon of thie Ma trate i 1 Tics of Ne 


I 

Castle and Delaware River, Governor Lovelace did r 
settle the Establish' Lawes of this G vernment and a] int e MM 
trates under an English Denominacon according | 
having been an obstruction for reason of the late warr 1 o 
of (;,overnment : And findeing now an absolut ssit the 
being of the Inhabitants, to make a speedy settiement, to ue 
knowne rule unto them for the future, Vpon mature d eration 
advice ot my Coun ell, ] have resolved, ind V vertue of the \ut 
derived unto mee, doe hereby in his Ma Name (Order as 1 et 

‘* 1. That the booke of lawes Established by s Rovall Highne 
and prac t ced n New Yorke, Long Island, and By ‘i nde neces Dee KeW 
in force, and practiced in this River and Precincts, Except t Co 
stables Courts, Country Rates, and some other things pe rto I 
Island, and the Millitia as now Ordered to remaine in the King 
a Constable in each place bee yearely chosen for the Preservacon ot 
Ma Peace with all other Power as directed by the law. 


The order then went on to recognize three courts, at Whore! 


Newcastle and Upland, to be composed of the justi es olt 


and having criminal jurisdiction, and civil jurisdiction up to tl 


value of twenty pounds; and possessing the power to make by 
laws for their respective districts, not repugnant to t laws of tl 
government. A sheriff was to be appointed for the whole Dela 


ware territory. Taxes could be levied, except in extraordinary 


emergencies, only with the consent of the governor 

The frame of government thus established differed 
measure from that which had been formed for Long Island. No 
provision is made for town-meetings either by the constable and 
overseers, or by the inhabitants; and it is certain that no tow: 
meeting, in the New England sense of the term, was ever held by 
the inhabitants on the Delaware under this order.* The only e! 
tive officers provided for were the constables, and in one instance, at 
least, even the constable was chosen by the court, and not elected 
by the people.’ The militia officers were not elected by the soldiers, 
as on Long Island and in New England, but “to remain in t 
King,” ¢. ¢., appointed by the governor. The sheriff was appointed 


Doc., X11. 561-563 
2E. R. L. Gould, in Johns Hopkins 14 Stu ia / 
Science, 1. 3: 27, implies that the New England town system was intr to I 
vania by this order of Andros lhere is absolutely r cumentary proof for this view 
and the facts given above show that the system actually est she ‘ 
from the New England, or even the Long Islar ustor 


}Upland Court Record, .Wem f f f Pa., VII. 184 
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»y the governor also; and the magistrates of the three courts were 


commissioned by the governor, for “one year . . . or till further 
order In actual practice, the magistrates often held their offices 
for more than a year; the justices of the Upland court were first 


commissioned on September 23, 1676, and their commissions were 


jot renewed until June 8, 1680.7 In other cases a shorter time 


passed before renewal.’ As these courts were the local legislature 


ind judiciary, and the sheriff their executive, it will be seen that this 


system had little of the elective and popular features of the Long 
Island laws. On Long Island each town had its overseers, exer- 


cising local legislative and judicial powers, and elected by the town- 


meeting ; the constables and other local officers were elected by the 
same body ; all soldiers had a voice in the election of militia offi- 
town-meetings, although not authorized by law, 


Of these various pop- 


cers; and the 
actually exercised large legislative powers. 
ular features, only the election of the constable was introduced 
into the Delaware region, and it is doubtful if that election was 
the inhabitants. All other matters were left to the 


performed Dy the inh il 
courts." 


The change which was accomplished, then, by the introduction 


of the Duke’s Laws on the Delaware, was very slight. The three 
courts were maintained and their powers enlarged and more care- 
fully defined. The criminal and civil provisions of the Laws, and the 


fees there established, were to guide the justices upon the Delaware. 


But the main political and military features were not extended. No 


stronger proof of the slightness of the change could be found than 
the fact that over two years passed before a copy of the Duke's 


tie 
Laws was sent to the Newcastle court, although it had frequently 
In course of time, other courts 


le to 


petitioned the governor for a copy. 
1 upon the Delaware,® and some efforts were mac 


were OorganiZe¢ 


establish a general court, perhaps similar to the assizes in New York, 
which should have legislative and taxing power for all the Delaware 
settlements, but this plan was not favored by the governor, and dur- 


ing the remainder of the period of the Duke’s government, the 


, 28 
37; 165 
635 ynd series, 84-685, 690 
f 704, 700, 718 
Ss play wt Record, p. 184-185, for appointment of overseers of highways by 
Also .V. }. Col , XII. 606, 650 for two instances of nominat magis- 
XIT. 576, 581, 590, 608; enn 
\ = t 


¥. Col. Doc., 610, 635 ; Hazard, Annals, 472 


separate courts were retained, with no general sessions for tl 
whole territory.’ 
It will be seen from these few facts that the political d 
ment of the Delaware settlements from the times of the Dutch 
the establishment of Penn’s and Markham’s “ frames,”’ was contin 


uous. There was no attempt to force New England customs 
the inhabitants ; and if the effort had been made it could not 


succeeded. The English simply continued the local courts of the 
Dutch, and as the population of the settlements increased, the power 
and authority of the courts developed. The three divisions of th« 


river settlements appeared at an early period ; they were adopt 

the basis for the jurisdiction of the Dutch courts; and upon them 
at a later day the county court system and county organization of 
Pennsylvania were based. 

We have now made the circuit of the territories taken 
English from the Dutch, and have noted the manner in wl 
Dutch and English institutions acted upon each other. W*< 
seen English governors placed over a population mad 
Dutch, Swedes and English ; we have watched attempts to trans 
plant New England institutions bodily into New Netherland ; 
we have followed English officials, who with definite English | 
tical experience in mind, have come into contact with Dutch 
tices. The outcome is an interesting one, and naturally one whi 
isa resultant of the several forces at work. Dutch, English 
New England elements are seen in the result, combined with 
features derived from the peculiar conditions of the country. TI 
product is not altogether Dutch nor altogeth 


is it drawn entirely from New England 


The de gree to which the several elements entered into tl 
mate constitution was determined, among other causes, by 
graphical conditions, and principal among these c 
grouping of population according to nationalities. | 
and New England practices were introduced first into Long I 


where the population was overwhelmingly English by ra 

tached to New England by sympathies. In New York City, 
the other hand, in spite of a large influx of Englishmen, the Dutch 
practices of local government, if not the titles of officers, were retai! 
until 1653, and not entirely abandoned after that dat Up the 


Hudson we have noticed a gradual extension of the English law 


which was accompanied by the entranc 
into the river lands. On the Delaware, the English instituti 


were more largely influenced by the Dutch and Swedish cus 


Doc., X11. §64, 575, 558, S91 
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toms than anywhere else, and here, also, the English settlers, un- 


til Penn's day, were fewest in number. 


Other conditions, too, prevented the entire establishment of 
I:nglish laws. A town-meeting in New York City, with all its 


mingled races and languages, would have been an absurdity ; and this 
cosmopolitan character of the population required a representative 
or centrally administered municipal government. On the Dela- 
ware, where the settlers were scattered over large farms, the town- 
meeting and town activity were impossible. Again, policy required 
atoleration of all religions where no one sect was in -the ascend- 
ancy, and Dutch practice furnished a good precedent for this. 
Thus, local conditions often forced the adoption of policies variant 
from Dutch, English or New England practices. 

Finally, the Dutch features which were retained for a time, or 
permanently, may be noted. The Dutch centrally organized pro- 
vincial government without popular representation was maintained 
for almost twenty years ; the Dutch principles of double or triple 
nomination and partial retirement are seen in the county and town 
government ; the judicial powers of the constable and overseers 
had a Dutch parallel ; the county system on the Delaware was a 
development from earlier Dutch customs ; some features of Dutch 
land-tenure persisted upon the patroon estates; the exclusive trade- 
privileges of New York City and its principle of municipal freeman- 
ship were retained from Dutch days ; and Dutch religious tolera- 
tion gave a precedent for the later religious freedom, although it 
must not be taken as the sole cause of that liberty. 


ALBERT E. McKINLEY. 
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Mr. Wittiam Netson, Jr., Corresponding Secretary of th 
New Jersey Historical Society, and the possessor of the papers of 
Mahlon Dickerson, has extracted from that collection the follow 
letters of the famous Dr. Thomas Cooper, which he has kind! 
permitted the Review to use. Dickerson, an eminent Democrati 
politician of New Jersey, was a senator of the United States ft 
1817 to 1833, and these letters are, with one exception, addressed t 
him at Washington. In some respects they have a close relat 
to the correspondence which forms the second group of documents ‘ 
in the present issue of the Review, and they might have b 


classed with them ; for they cast light on that stage of South ¢ 


lina politics, previous to 1828, when Calhoun was still 1 
among the nationals and conservatives, and when the line of u\ 
age in state politics ran between him and his friends Hamilton 


Hayne and McDuffie on the one hand, and the extremer stat 


»Smith on the other hand. But on the 


rights men led by Judge 
the main interest of these letters lies in their relat te dy 
Cooper's petition for the restoration of the fine inflicted upor 


by Justice Chase in 1800, under the Sedition Act, on account of 
newspaper libel on the President, and in their characteristic 
bition of the traits which so strongly mat 


‘learned, in: 


genious, scientific and talented madcap” of J 
Adams’s pungent phrase. 
\fter his brief and eccentric tareer as a Pennsylvania 


1806-1811, and after a brief service as professor of chemistry 


I 
Dickinson College and in the University of Pennsylvania, Cooper 
was in 1819 elected to the same chair in the South Carolina ¢ 
lege, and in 1820 became its president. This was the p 
which he occupied at the time when these letters wet vritt 
There seems to be no question that, with his extraordinary ac- 
quirements, energy and versatility, he was a most stimulat 
effective teacher, and left a permanent mar! t t 
life of the institution. But his heterodoxy in matt 
set forth with characteristic aggressiv« . t 
so much excitement and in ut t tate, that 
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ipon his trial by a resolution of the South Carolina House of Rep- 


resentatives, passed December 7, 1831, ‘“ That in the opinion of 


this House it is expedient that the board of trustees of the South 


Carolina College do forthwith investigate the conduct of Doctor 
Cooper as president of the South Carolina College, and if they find 
that his continuance in office defeats the ends and aims of the in- 
stitution that they be requested to remove him.”’ This prosecution 
explains the last letter here printed. Though the board exonerated 
the doctor, after a brilliant defense on his part, he was forced to 
resign in 1834 and died in 1840. 

It was in 1825, apparently, that he began his efforts to secure 
the repayment of the fine of 1800. His petition of February, 
1825, a well-written document,’ argued forcibly that there was 
no libel in the newspaper statements for which he had been prose- 
cuted, and that the Sedition Act of 1798 was unconstitutional. It 
was referred in the Senate to a select committee, of which Senator 
Dickerson was chairman, and which reported favorably.’ In 1826 
an adverse report was made by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House.* In 1832, 1834, 1836 and 1838 the Committee brought 
in a favorable report with a bill for repayment of the fine with in- 


Dr. Coope r’s life- 


terest. But no restitution was made during 


Co._uMBiaA Tuesday 18 Jan. 1825 


D m 


I am obliged to Mr Gaillard * for the documents he has sent which are 


very acceptable. 


I sent you the beginning of this month a petition hastily drawn up, 


P} 
143-156 
2] i (No. Kightee ( gress, seco! sess 
t I 1 the third te below ind at the end of ¢ er’s 
nbia, 152 
nate Document N 38, Kighteenth Cor gress, second session 
§ rt No. 1 Ninete th ¢ iwress, first sess 
, No. 244, Tw ity id ( ess, first sess N 472 
Iw \ ( gress st se 1; N 303, Iw fourth Congress sess 
N 343, Tw v-fif ( S 1 sess 
It is sometimes said that the fine was repaid to Cooper; but I find no such act of 
Congress, and in 1847 and 1850 Cooper's executor is still petitioning. House Aefort N 
37, [wenty-ninth Congress, second session; No. 11, Thirty-first Congress, first session. 
7 John Gaillard, senator from South Carolina, and president fro tempore of the Senate 
s and several pre ling Congresses Ihe other senator at this time was Robert \ 
Hayne The Carolina congressmen mentioned below were George McDuffie, James 
Hamilton, jr., Joel R. Poinsett, Joseph Gist, Starling Tucker, and John Wilson 
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Letters of Dr. Thomas Cooper, 1825-18 rey 
owing to mv expecting you w’ write to me if thet t \s | 
not heard 1 think it may have 1 irried \ t 
pamphlet ted Col. Hayne and M° Duffie sad Nor 
petition be bv Jackson's friend » wit ( 
views on tl! However. ict vO see Tit | the H t Re ré 
atives, I c' not trust from our State Hamilton or P tt, who ar 
| ainoun ind Adams politics and Grist, | KET, al \ t 
tanding to take a lead My Ce ts to Mr G ‘ | 
Dear Sir 
Yours truly 
Sot ( 
D mr 
I have not vet heard of the two XE \ bookseller | n |) 
New York, writes to me that he saw 2 s yxes [direc]ted for t 
the former store of Wilder and Campbell [1 ks eller t New Yor \ 
have broken and q tted the store [He] say is taken the 
sent them on to me. ‘These may or may not be the xXES VO 
kind as to send f you [reco] ]lect to w ym thev wer ynsigned in N 
York, prav write for me to John Dovle Bookseller Par cP e N¢ Yor 
and ré¢ est him to look after them for me 
I have written to Major Hamilton,’ s hints and yorestio 
ld nicate the to \ i? 
| 
rest in the pet tand in the w { 
anv public measure, for a moment If yo rry any 1]1] or ar 
resolution valuable to the public by giving yy [cla , do not hesi- 
tate a moment. What I want is, to impress c out of door t 
the absolute necessity of full and free discuss every estion wit 
the range of human enquiry in order to ar t Trutl The \ ( 
doctrine of Libel is in direct hostility with tl rovement of manlk 1. 
I know of no question so important as the 1 f free dis yn, un 
tramme . priori, HM subject to no punis for its exercist (){ 
course in to confine this to fx estigmm and not to give the 
reins t EE! But | include political measur to their 
motives tendency, and the public character and conduct o ( 
{ include also every metaphysical and theologi estiol If 
net bEREMMMMhe light how can it be confuted ? Have ' 
the right of free dis ssion in | the Sul r ent 
nA ane f 
fy Present Period, by Thomas Cooper, ¢ i , 1824 
2Of minerals. In another letter Dr. ¢ t the 
} e, full aS m h as tl petit 
lames Hamilton, jr., M.C., afterw 
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to the Encyclopaedia Britann[ica].'| The Westminster Review contains 
two admirable papers, one on prosecutions for blasphemy, and the other 
in the 3" Vol on the doctrine of Libel. 

I am extremely sorry for the acc! you give me of Gaillard.’ I sin- 
cerely hope he may recover. 

I suspect Tazewell‘ is against me on my petition: nor do I count 
upon Hayne: but I care nothing about it. I am only anxious that in 
the debate, my friends should take the broad ground of unlimited, un- 
punishable enquiry, [in] case of public men, public measures, and public 
juestions [of] every description. Adieu. With much kind respect | 
remain Dear Sir Y' friend 

THOMAS COoPER. 


CotumBiA March 16. 1826 


t 


Qn Saturday next, Mr Harper’ of this place sets out for 


Washington to s Ipply the vacan y of our deceased friend Gaillard. He 


sa lawver; formerly a judge in Missouri; chancellor I think. Idle; 
not having used industry to lay up a stock of useful information ; un 
knowing as I think in political questions ; a prodigious admirer of the 


ite W" Pitt the british minister (the worst in my opinion that nation 
ever had) and I think inclined to go all lengths with the administration 
cularly in favour of internal improvements and against state-rights, 
provided Calhoun does not lead him. But as Harper’s brother in law 
here, Col. Preston,® is gained over by Calhoun, I think Harper will fol 
] In all other respects, I think Mr. Harper has an 


excellent head, and an excellent heart. I 4e/eve he means to oppose our 
friend Judge Smith, who will be a candidate as I suspect to succeed 
Gaillard and who is popular enough I believe and hope to carry the elec- 
tion against Harper: Smith’s politics are like my own, radical, and 
therefore I wish him the success which I think he will obtain. 


Your proposal to extend the time of prohibition for a twelve month 
ger than the resolution of the Committee pleased me greatly.’ I hope 
you will persist in, and carry it. I am persuaded that the present attempts 


to throw the election of President exclusively into the hands of the people 
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dict that awarded them. To this case therefore the objection does not 
apply. On the 30!" of June 1825 Mr Brougham applied for a remission 
of the fines imposed by the Court on Richard Carlisle for libels, amount- 
ing to1500 “. ‘The fines were remitted in Sep’ without impeaching 
the Judgement of the Court; upon which no opinion was passed either 
by the house or the Ministers. 

2. Without impugning or alluding to the Judgement of the Court 
[may] not the house doubt of their own power to pass the act, and there- 
fore remit the fine because they disapprove of the Law passed by them- 
selves without regard to the Judgement of the Court? I ask them to rec- 
tify their own mistake, not the mistake of the Court 
3” To doubt of the correctness of a mere Nisi prius opinion, not 
founded on any solemn decision of the Supreme court, never considered 
here or in England as settling the aw on any question, still less on a 
question of this manifest importance, is no impeachment of or resistance 
to the rights of the Judiciary ultimately to pass upon the question. To 
say that a law is not constitutional, whose constitutionality has never 
been argued before [the Su]preme court, is not creating any conflict 
with judicial authority. [Wh]ere will you stop? If a nisi prius de- 
cision on a point suggested and never argued even at nisi prius is bind- 
ing, would not the objection taken in my Case lie even to an obiter dic- 
tum—a transitory assertion—a mere suggestion? I contend that the rule 
of non-interference applies only to those points that have been solemnly 
adjudged on argument before the supreme court as the tribunal of last 
resort. ‘To say that the legislature of the Country have no right to give 
an opinion or express a doubt on the hasty suggestion of a judge in a cir- 
cuit case, is degrading them before the judiciary power to an extent that 
can hardly be contended for. But this is my case. The question was 
not argued before Chase, nor carried up, because the temporary pre- 
dominance of party feelings at the time, gave little hopes for success, and 
the expence and trouble of an argument at Washington would be far 
more grievous than the fine. 

4. Where the opinions of the Legislature and the Judiciary are likely 
to be at variance, the predominant power claimed by the Judiciary ought 
to [be « lejar and beyond a doubt: it ought to be claimed not in a du- 
bious but manifest case, and when opposed to the rights of the people as 
insisted on by the Representatives of the People, it should be construed 
strictly to be construed reasonably. Under this rule of construction it 
cannot apply to a mere nisi prius decision. 

Such are the only expedient arguments I can suggest under existing 
circumstances. But if the power of the Judiciary be not curtailed, the 
liberties of the people are gone. ‘To make every class of constitutional 
authorities subservient to a power under Presidential bias if not controul 

-placed far above, aloof from the people—who have no point of contact 
or intercourse, no sympathy with the people—who may commit injuries 
and give rise to grievances which the people complain of in vain, for they 


complain to a powerless, prostrated | House] of Representatives—thus to 
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construe the Constitution, is to make |it| whatever the Judges choose t 
make it. Look at the caution against the judiciary in General Hat 


ton’s excellent argument in the people v. Crosswell 3 Johnson's Cases 


337-' When you add to this influence, the sweeping power under Gen 
eral Welfare, and the United States Bank, I am tempted to « es 
est fait de nous. Yours truly 
[TH ( 
Pray write to me, how stands the motion about the Judiciary in yo 


[ house ?] Did not Van Beuren introduce some clauses and Rowan some 


amendments? Who and what is Rowan ? I think Van B. spoke to 
much like a Lawyer. ‘The fulsome panegyrics on the Sup. ¢ t are 
deserved. ‘They are all ultra federalists but W. Johnson, and he 
conceited man without talents 
( Ja 18 1829 
My dear Si 
I am glad you have brought on again your motion. It is in my 


prudent and honest, and will check the extravagances of inter- 


opinion 
nal Improvement, if it cannot prevent them 

I hope you have read my essay on Malaria, with your ponds and 
Shrubberys in full recollection. I do not like them. 

I write to introduce to your notice an intelligent and worthy young 
man, Thomas! Jefferson Withers, who is politically all you could wis} 


saving as to the Tariff. You must allow us in the South, to look 

through our own coloured Spectacles, and you through yours. It may 

be a measure gainful to the Middle States, but it will be death to us 

However, I have done with it. I shall oppose it no more. [| will re 

move to either Louisiana or the Mississippi territory.° I should prefer 

the latter. Here I will not stay. Pray introduce Withers to the Mis 
I 


SISSIPp1 members that he may make inquiries for me. live here the 


life of a Toad under a harrow.‘ Now and then I get asmall box of 
minerals which cheer me ; you cannot conceive at this my second child 
hood, how gratified I am with these play things. They really add much 
to my pleasures. I look at my collection every week, with the eyes of 
a Collector and the feelings of one Adieu. Will Hamilton y 
the Sedition Law? He is a good fellow, although he be an anti Tariffit 
like Your friend and humble Ser 
( 
'The prosecution of Harry Croswell, 1803 
Hamilton was of counsel for Crosw 
2 John Rowan, senator from Kentucky 1525-1531 
The reading of this senten 
Cooper's ant ical sent 
in his capacity as s 


to 
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Cotumesia Carolina 
Dec. 10. 1829. 
My friend Hamilton having quitted political life, I know not in the 


i 
H. of Representatives who I could most properly apply to, on the sub- 
ect of my Petition. Hamilton said he would speak to his Successor, 
Mr. Barnewell but I never saw that Gentleman, and Hamilton has 
not written to me whether he applied to him or not. <Any of the dele 


gates of our State would do me this service, but I do not chuse to apply 


to Mr M'Duffie ; or indeed any of them without consulting you. 


I hope you will not forsake this question, and I therefore request of 
you to choose your own coadjutor in the H. of Representatives. Pray 
write tome onit. Barnewell is a clever, eloquent young man; but I 
know little about hit 

In this strait, I must de} end upon you, asI trust I may. Adieu. I 
um with all kindness and respect 

De 


PHOMAS COOPER, 


Co.Lumpia, S. Carolina. 


I thank you for y‘ letter. I am glad my friend Davis * embarks 


in the cause of my Petition, which I leave with full confidence in your 


er that although 1000 § w* be to me a most convenient 
windfall at this moment, do not scruple no not for an instant to give up 


all my interest in the fate of that Petition if it stands in the way of the 


acknowledgement or establishment of any important principle or resolu- 
tion as to the right of free discussion, I hope in its fullest exten I am 


well aware of y' inclination to render me personal service, but I w* not 
for avy emoiument, disgrace my character by pressing agst the chance of 
publ private interest of my own. Hamilton knows this was 
always my language to him. Do you therefore use my petition as an 


instrument of overturning the rascally imposition on the freedom of the 


ress, Which the Adams Dynasty w* willingly fasten upon it: when my 


etition throws any difficulty in the way of this public object, throw my 
petition aside. 

I rejoice to hear your works are in such good order and promise. | 
am neither surprised, nor do I blame y‘! adherence to the Tariff, and if 
iny body is to gain by that measure, it will give me great satistaction to 
find it at any rate of Service to y¢ 


Let me hear from you now and then. 


THOMAS CoopEt 


friend 
> } 
8 Feb. 1830. 
D wos 
} na 
nanas 
4 
iN rt W f Beaufort 


( NI 
dD: m 
Gen. Hayne wrote to me that he had present 


the Senate in my favo Ir, 
I did not take a rec' from Hall the Marshall 


that my ays wee from his custody was a receipt in f 
o! course was, to be committed tlil the fine was paid. 
It happened in this way. Hall called on me 


told me that my term of confinement was ended, and | 


the prison. I answered that I had not yet paid my fine, | 


pay it that day. He said it was no matter, I might 


venient. We went out together and met Israel Israel 


few minutes after, the Postman delivered mea letter contain 


for 400 Dis drawn on Abel Humphrys of South Second Street 


2 months. Israel Israel went to him to get him to discoun 
which being a bitter english federalist he positively re 


then went to St. Girard, [who] gave him the money 


charging discount and I gave [it] to Hall. Probably 


Portfolio ' recollects ]. 


with consent of the sheriff is not that a [satisfaction of ?] 


C* you not draw up the clause so as to get rid of th 


deed it be one ? 


Buchanan’s support will give me a very good opini 


considering my obnoxious character to the Federalists. 


Ay 


Could you write a note to S. Girard to look in Ay 


}. 


But suppose a man on C 


nt th 
tt 


ie 


e de 
ect 


{or 


Abel Humphreys in favour of Th. Cooper for 400 § discounted 


He w* probably take trouble for you as a Senator that he w' not for 
so thing 


I feel for y‘ loss in that fine woman your niece 


I am with many thanks Yr friend 


X 
29 Ma 

Dear Sir 

I thank you for the bill in my favour. I shal 
worms, though I have the 

[1] forget the day when I left prison. I 
about it. [Will] you write for me to St. Girard, and 
ing a bill for 400§ drawn on Abel Humphreys of Ph 


write to Tho! Sergeant and get him to goto old Mrs 


John E. Hall edited the Por ti17to 1827. | ‘ 
U. S. marshal for the district of P 5) 

At the end of Hlouse K N 244 Cong 
Cooper, in an affidavit dated February 4, 1831, 
but can trace no entry of the transact st 


understands, do not go 


Mrs. Sarah Hall, the marshal’s widow, 


But 
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being at large is not legal proof of the fact, I have no other. Israel 
Israel who went to Girards and paid the money over to the Marshall is 
dead. Is it Secretary Van Beuren I am to satisfy? If it depends on him, 
he will be as scrupulous as legal habits can make him. Pray try and 
smooth this part of the path forme. I have no doubt St. Girard will 
remember the whole matter. 

I am reviewing Bentham’s late work in 5 V. on Judicial Evidence. 
It is really a most abstruse, but mind-exciting book. It will not be 
[rea]d; for I find the Hebrew lessons I have been taking these six 
months [pas]t, not so difficult as Bentham’s pages. When I have fin- 
ished, and can get a few copies struck off I will send you one. 

With many thanks Adieu. 
THomas Cooper. 


CoLuMBIA Feb. 22. 1832 
My dear friend 

Hot work I find in your house. What with the Tariff and Van 
Beuren, the battle waxes hot. Ido not care one cent about Janus, but 
tho’ I do care about the Tariff, I am content to leave you and our man 
Hayne to carry on the contest. Where people cannot honestly agree, 
they must be contented to differ with mutual toleration. But rely upon 
it, the Tariff of protection will be very [much] of a storm-breeder. | 
wish it were settled, at the expence of the [time ?] bestowed upon it. 

Warren Davis, who is a kind and good creature, tho’ like myself a 
sad Nullifier, tells me he has brought on my petition.’ I hope you will 
make a handle of it to give us a proper good lecture on the right of free 
discussion in a republican government. I shall be curious to hear what 
John Quincey has to say to it. I do not expect it will pass for I am in 
no respect as yet in the odour of sanctity with the conclave at Washing- 
ton. I regret your Tariff propensities, excuseable as they are, because 
they bring you so much in friendly contact with the notion-mongers of 
yankee-land: they are a race man-ward tarnation twistical ; they will be 
very apt to lead you astray, and put your political chastity in imminent 
danger. See how readily Webster and Everett with their solemn sab- 
bath-day faces, can go in and out of every political whore-house they 
meet with, without a change of feature in their unblushable faces. As to 
Clay, his roguery has a character of honest boldness about it, that makes 
people ready to forgive a consistent politician with! pretensions. How- 
ever, as you love your honest character, keep aloof from all demure- 
looking sanctimonious goers astray. Else you may have to lament with 
Falstaff, Company, villanous company has ruined me, Hal! 

I have been lately in correspondence with W™ J. Duane: seeing as 
how I have very little to do, I take great interest in S. Girard’s will and 
his College, which I greatly fear the Black-coats will contrive by some 
rascally scheme or other to defeat. You have heard, I suppose, that the 


\See House Refort No. 244, Twenty-second Congress, first session, by W. R. Davis 
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Dattie rages fur ously etween the ( I tant I 
servant, even to exterminatio be [ terme 
conquered, and expect yet to ouac on the tf t Ba 
objection to a moral governor of the Liverse t how 
character to create the Priesthood ? Moral You m 
squareness to virtue I wish I knew how to account fo 
cal evil, and then I should be able to a ) or 1 
yellow fever, the plague, cholera, rattlesnakes, mosquito 
classes and orders, asiatic and ¢ ropea pa nd } 
you tell me for what good purpose that man of the milk 
ness, John Calvin, was ordered ito the wor d, the cour 
tius Loyola? Hands off: that’s my trick if yo le 
said of the dead presbyter an Thank heaven, when I « 
yentry in this world, there is no ¢« hance of our meeting a 
else I sh? have to exclaim tantzne animis celest s ira 
I did not send you my ‘‘ Layman’s letter to any 
vress because like other great « haracters thought re 
cognito but I was it seems ke the Ostrich, that wise | 
ttle head in the sand, and being unable to see anything 
great backside invisible to all the world. I s! republ 
with the Layman’s letter annexed for the benefit of all | 
ke General Blair. * Shall I send you I] hope 


by the black a1 


immersions at Christmas, or protracted 
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I’m sure 


not. 


heaven, that now a days I do not know 
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ing. 


looking man in black, I cannot for t! 


kindly with it. 
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when he prayed to half a dozen membe 


our democracy, under 


good old 


memory I reverence yet. 
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with Parson Wilson for telling tr 


for telling lies. 
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rées with Dryads and Hamadryads. As he is a perfect stranger at 
W ashington so my da ighter tells me) he wants some kind of introduc- 
tion that will give him the liberty of making inquiries for information. 
Ibo you know I)' Jones of the Franklin Journal [at] Washington? Pray 
introduce D! Manners to him and to Warren D[avis]. I suspect Man- 
ners will call on you. Adieu my good friend, 

My little Daughter just 12 plays Nina delightfully 
Adieu my good friend, 


Yours truly 


THOMAS COOPER 
>, Letters on the Nullification Movement in South Carolina, 18 30- 
IS 34 
fim ment 


Tue following letters, illustrating in a variety of ways the nulli- 
fication movement, have come into the managing editor's hands 
from various sources. Mr. Edward Spann Hammond of Black- 
ville, S. C., son of Governor and Senator James H. Hammond, has 
kindly placed at the editor's disposal the letters which Governors 
Hamilton and Hayne addressed during the crisis to his father, then 
a young but influential lieutenant of their party, as well as copies of 
his replies, and a record of a conversation with Calhoun. He has 
also lent a valuable collection of contemporary pamphlets, which, 
combined with the considerable collection possessed by the library 
of Brown University, has helped greatly toward an understanding 
of the struggle. The letters to Hammond, it may be remarked, are 
during 1830 and 1831 addressed to him at Columbia ; after that, 
to Silver Bluff or Silverton in Barnwell District. Next in importance 
are the letters of Hayne to another of his aides, Francis W. Pickens. 
For these we are indebted to Mrs. J. E. Bacon of Edgefield, daughter 
of Governor Pickens. The papers once possessed by Governors 
Hayne and Hamilton, including in the latter case his correspondence 
with John Randolph of Roanoke, have unhappily perished. Gen- 
eral Edward McCrady of Charleston, president of the South Caro- 
lina Historical Society, has kindly furnished a copy of a letter from 
a Union committee, of which his father was a member, to one of 
the local supporters of that party. For the letters of President 
Jackson and of Bolling Hall to Nathaniel Macon, possessed by a 
descendant of Macon, Mrs. Walter K. Martin of Richmond, we are 
indebted to her and to Professor William E. Dodd of Randolph- 
Macon College. 

It is not doubted that the letters will be thought to be interest- 


ing, and to afford a vivid notion of the character of the struggle and 


7 


the extent of the resist planne t 
Carolina in some respects is made manif put t ft [ 
States must also be consideres But the s s t 
one issue of the REVIEW ] vant of ett t 
it has been divided by the date Febr ry 1,16 t t 

the Ordinance of Nullification was to go into eftect. 1 

] 1] ] ¢ 

papers already collected, and perhaps some others, n 


to appear in the October number 
[he reader who wishes to see the same series of events from t 
point of view of the opposite party, may be referred to Dr. J 


Johnson's narrative and the letters of Jackson, Huger and Drayt 


+ n trucel ft} 
oinsett, in the t I 


printed in Stille’s memoir of Joel R. |] 
of the Magazine of History, and to Grayson's 
James Louis Petigru. Yorthe more general aspects of the str 


see Houston's Critical Study of Nullification in South Car 


Y. Hayne! to James H. Hammon 


I have rec* your letter and will best manifest my friendly dispo 


towards your enterprise by answering it at once fYou]r objects are 
honorable, and of vital [im] portance, and you have my best [wis] hes for 
your success. I agree [wi]th you that our success in the [great ?] strugg| 


in which the South [is en] gaged, will in a great measure depend on th 
firmness, steadiness, and [ m\per of our proceedings Evervthing 
[wh]Jich looks like unnecessary violence [mu]st have the tendency 
create reaction, and yet it is extremely dithcult to keep the | 
feeling at a proper point, and prevent its boiling over. Men who are 


fering, and whoare justly indignant at a violation of their rights, can |] 


be exper ted to speak and act with due moderation Be assured, t 
perseverance in the course you indicate as ip] roved of by 
ment, will be attended by the happiest etlects If our friends at ( 


could be induced to base their proceedings on the Virginia Reso 


’98, I am confident they will carry with them the whole Sout 
large portion of the people in other q ur [ te rs]. acting Ol! iny other 
| 

principle, [we] shall encounter difficulties at ev [ery] st I eg 

at all [t mes] to afford you all the nforma[tion] in my power, ¢ utter 
of public concern, and with my best wishes for your welfar " 
res] ect your 

most o ser 
H 


Vulliication in South Carolina, 78 7 39 
(Private 
WASHINGTON, 25°) Fe 183 

Dear St 

James H. Hammond Esq 

Hlavr vas at this time in the Set His ¢ 
lelivere 1m th betore Hlamr ung t 


Rorert Y. Hayne to James H. HamMoni 


WASHINGTON, 29" March 183¢ 


I)", Cooper’s letter has been well rec’ here. Its tone of 

moderation has secured it a favorable reception. I hope and trust he will 
e equally temperate in all his writings. We have nothing to gain from 
olence or shocking even the prejudices of the people at home or abroad. 

[ do not think I have seen the true spirit better illustrated than in the 
short article in the Carolinian, which I send to you, in place of an expo- 
sition of my own ideas. I think with you that no attempt ought to be 
nade to produce excitement among our Citizens. Let the sound doctrine 
be spread abroad, and let them see and feel the actual posture of our af- 
fairs. There are only two points on which I will venture to give you a 
nt. Our Presses at home ought to refuse to discuss in any way the 


juestion of the next Presidential Election. We have questions of our 


1 
own entirely above that of whether A. or B. is to be our next President. 
We must not again mix up our complaints with mere party questions. 


We ought to Keep aloof from everything calculated to divide our own 


You ought to keep an eye to all the measures /ovking to the distribution 
nat’ funds, whether by direct appropriation of money, or for Roads 
and Canals, Schools, Pension Bills, or in any other way,—and every de- 
cision in favor of such projects ought to be noticed and condemned. | 
write 7” has/e and can only give you Ants. 1 do so in compliance with 
your request, and have only to add that while I shall be happy to aid you 
with my advice, I wish of course that my suggestions should be considered 
as thrown out merely for your consideration, and intended merely for your 
own eye. 
With great respect, yours 
Ros. Y. HaAynt 
J. H. Hammond Esq. 


James HamILton, Jr.' TO James H. 
CHARLESTON August 24 1830. 

It has afforded me Dear Sir the sincerest satisfaction to receive your 
kind favor of the 21°' which gave me the agreeable intelligence that my 
anxious wishes had been anticipated in a manner so satisfactory and 
honorable to both parties, through the good offices of the worthy and 
respectable gentlemen who acted as Mediators between Gen’ Blair and 
yourself. That his life has been spared for useful and honorable service 
o the State I sincerely hope, nor can I the less distrust the destiny for 
which your own has been reserved by the early and powerful exhibition 
which you have made of public spirit and Talent. 


es Hamilton, jr., has been a member of Congress from 1523 to 1529, 


f South Carolina from December 1830 to December 1532 
earing the title 7 nt , tween General James Blair ana 
/. 1830, furnishes the explanation of this allusion In a let 
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With my best wishes for your h: 
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J]. H. Hammond, Es 
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with regard to the tariff, if South Carolina w 
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ted myself to him, which long and agreeable acquaint- 


ince would have fully J istified 
JaAMEs HaMiILtron, Jr. TO James H. HAMMOND 
CHARLESTON Jan’ § 1831 
Wy Dear Sir. 
On my arrival in the City a few Days since, I had the pleasure to 
receive your two favors. 

rhe course which you have indicated of watching closely and exposing 
fully and boldly the proceedings of Congress in the Times appears to me 
to be eminently judicious, during the session of Congress. after the 4 
March we can then begin to say something of our means of redress, —and 
what is left for 5° Carolina to do for herself. 

I hope you have made a final arrangement with Mr. McMonnis and 
that he agrees to contribute $500 for your editorial compensation. the re- 
maining $500 shall be raised in a manner the most delicate and respect- 
ful to your own feelings. Your services are of the last importance to the 
cause and let nothing separate you from the Times. I hope the Telescope 
will be merged in it, by M' McMonnis buying the former in, which will 
be the best mode now of taking it out of the hands of the enemy. 

I am exceedingly gratified by your acceptance of the station in my 
personal Staff as one of my Aids. Do not get your Uniform until you see 
my general order which will be out next Month, which may make some 
slight alteration in the uniform. I have to leave the City today for a few 
Days. on my return we shall move on our State Rights association, and 
beat to quarters again 

With great esteem, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully and truly Yours, 
J HaMiton Jr 
lo Col. Ja’ H. Hammond 
Columbia. 

P. S. I have deemed it best in order to stop any slanders of Hay’s 
to remit Gen! Hayne another fifty Dollars, to pay him, which compleats 
the $250 which he was to have received under my contract with Genl 
Green. 

vi. JAMES HAMILTON, JR. TO JAMES H. HAamMonp. 
CHARLESTON 10" 1831. 

My Dear Sir 

[ am just on the eve of my departure from town for a few Days 
and have only a Moment to observe that I forgot in my last Letter to say that 
until the adjournment of Congress I think the publication of the Conven- 
tion Debate may be postponed in the Times for the reasons you very 
properly indicate.* I would by ali means bring out at the end of the 

! Major Hamilton had become governor on December 9 

2 The legislature of South Carolina, in the session which ended December Io, d 


ited warmly the question of calling a convention, such as was actually convened in 
both 


1832 rhe constitution of the state required for such an act a two-thirds vote of 


ired The debate was printed in a pamphlet, Columbia, 1831 


I ises; this was not se 


44 

f 


Debate the names of the yeas and na n it 


know as M' Webster savs ‘* My best wishes and est 


( I 
7 Su 

vet to n carriage, VO favor 
vnc will be in ten days, I w ve \ ! 
think you had tter advise M' M’Mo 
regard to the Convention Debate witho eg 
~ tion st \fter the adjournment of ¢ ure ( 
States Rights Association and I hope be able to 
press in the Country 

Chings go on we ll at home and lite bad ough at W 

stify both our opinions and principles 

The Mere ry 1s still slugyis t whe ( eTess W ( 
Vill p t a little fire into its columns 

Ihe Tone of the Times is excellent and it is st whe! 
Kee] it the helm, keep cool, and take deliberate 


My Charleston review will not be before the 1° April In ter 


Mr 


I shall issue my order for the uniform of my aids intil then do not 
cure yours and request the other gentlemen to suspend their preparat 
My aids are invited to attend the grand Military Ball on the 3' Mar 
I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing yo 
I send you Judge Huger’s Speech, which I have not had t 
read.” [ remain, My Sir, with esteem 
Very respectfully and tr \ 
Haw 
Col J H Hammond 
1. MEMORAND y JA H. 
( 18" M 
I called at 7 Oclock this or ig t Tudge DeS ‘ ee 
Calhoun, the Vice President of the United States He 
from Washington to his residence Pendlet On re 
I 
2D E. Huger, afterwards a s . 
oe IS30 I t St. 
\ fr t of writt M 
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his arrival in town, yesterday morning, I paid him a visit of civility, and 
my call this morning was in consequence of a wish wh. he expressed to 
have some private conversation with me. He was alone, and immedi- 
ately entered freely into the discussion of the affairs of the Nation. He 
said that great changes had taken and were taking place now in the 
political elements and that the course of a few months would exhibit a . 
situation of parties in the country as extraordinary, as it had been un- 
expected. Genl. Jackson he said was losing the confidence of the Re- 
publican party every where, and even Tennessee had to a man sustained 
him (Mr. C) in the late rupture wh. had taken place between himself 
and the General. Kentucky was with him,—so was Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia with the exception of Stevenson and Archer. In fact three 
fourths of the members of Congress were with him ag! the President. 
That he (Gen. J) had deserted all his political positions ; he had first 
intimated he would not be a candidate for re-election, and now was 

that he would not appoint members of Congress to office and had done 
so continually, and in short was as jealous of his military fame, as ever 
was Othello of his wife and easily played upon with it, by the cunning 
men by whom he is surrounded. _ For these reasons he thought confidence 
of the Republican party in General Jackson very much diminished ; and 
for himself, he had dissolved all ties, political or otherwise, with him and 
forever. He did not think him as sincere a man, as he once did. With 


regard to the opposition, Mr. Calhoun thought he could discern a crack 


in that party also. ‘The Tariff-men were beginning to béNeve that to 


push their policy any further would be a desperate movement, that would 


in all probability destroy the whole of it, and therefore the most reflect- 


ing among them were not disposed to support Henry Glay, for fear of his 
going too far with the system. Mr Webster he thought the only very 


prominent man thoroughly in favor of Mr Clay. The members from 
Kentucky had gone home resolved to push the election against Clay, tho’ 
not in favor of Jackson. Should they succeed Mr. Clay was gone, and 


his partizans hating Gen! Jackson and Mr Van Buren as they did, would 


unite upon any man to put him out. They would even take him (Mr. 


C.) with nullification on his head, (Judge Martin' was in the room and 


heard this expression also). In this state of affairs he thought best for 


the South to stand uncommitted on the Presidential question and to rally 


and concentrate her strength in fushing the principles for which she had 


been_of late contending. He then spoke of the three great interests of 
the Naticn, The North, the South and the West. They had been 
struggling in a fierce war with each other and he thought the period 


was approaching that was to determine whether they could be recon- 


ciled or not so as to perpetuate the Union. He was of opinion that 
they could. ‘The interest of the North was a manufacturing and pro- 


tecting one, that of the South Free Trade, and that of the West was 


nvolved in the distribution of the lands and Internal Improvements. 


W um D. Martin, whose term as member of Congress had just expired. 


\ 
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How were they to be reconciled ? The West mus lave sol \ ‘ 
propriations to counterbalance 
fortifications &c of the Atlantic States, of which they were exceed 


jyeaious And in the distribution of every acre of ei land eC} 


felt a deep solicitude. He would there} eratify th 


internal Improvements. And here he spoke fully and freely of his « 
ions on this subject. He said he had always doubted of the Constit 


tionality of Internal Improvements and that in all his Reports 


Speer hes on the subject, he had never once committed himself t 
Constitutional ground. That he had refused to do so in his Bonus | 
Report, against the wishes both of Clay and Lowndes, telling them t 
he had his doubts That he thought he had made t R yrt 


strictest conformity with the wishes of the President, and wascomplet: 
thunderstruck when Mr. Madison placed his Veto on it He told 
that if any the slightest hint had been given that neither he nor 
administration would have been embarrassed by it. Mr. Madison d 
to ple ase Mr ye fferson ! Mr Calhoun said he had_been immediat 
transferred from Congress to the War Department and had never 
opportunity of vindicating himself from the various charges mad 
him on this score wh. he felt himself prepared to do most triu 
antly whenever called upon in such a manner that he could come 
with propriety. Mr. Clay, he said, had seized upon In. Im. as a ho 
and ridden it to death. Carried it much further than he ever intend 
to do and made it odious. In fact for the last five years, he said, he 
seen that it would not do and had told his friends in Congress that t} 
system, as carried on, must be arrested. Mr. Calhoun proposed 
amend the Constitution for the purpose of making these In. Imp. and t 
make the public lands the great fund to be set apart for that purpos 
He did not agree with Mr Hayne in his project of giving thos 


1e whole landed property of the 


away, wh. would at once unsettle t 
S. Nor did he think as well of Mr. Webster’s plan of doling them aw 
by littles to*the people, thus constituting them a great gambling fund, 
for corrupt speculations. The advantages to the South from this syste: 


would be very great. By connecting the channels of the West w 


those to the Atlantic it would bring the trade at once to its point, t 
the Southern States. He spoke of the Union of the Ohio and t 
Kenhawa wh. would make Virginia one state. Of the trade that w 


come to Charleston through the Saluda Gap wh. together with a rail-r 


from that city to Florence on the Tennessee river, and a canal thro 
cape of Flor da would make it the great City of the South ie | 


I'rade Svstem was that of the South and thus would she reap the 


tages. He did not dwell upon this latter proposition, but shows 
in this manner the interests of the West and South might re 
reconciled. But how was the North to be prevailed on to give up the 
tecting system? Mr. Calhoun said that he was for dir t 


Many letters on the su 


to 


OOOO 
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ately, but at prese nt hea med only at reduc ing the Tariff down to the 
evenue point—about Eleven or Twelve millions per annum, wh. would 
e the gove ent to pay the civil list handsomely. He said he 

Vas » radical 1 this and thought the government should be liberal in 
ynstitution expenditures Ihe Tariff at this point might be so ad- 
sted as to suit the Northern people better than it did now. The gen- 
? ncrease of duty on every article had diminished the profits of each 
d d \ \ lding to the cost of every thing necessary to the pro 
O f each cturer He would propose to single out some of 

€ most important articles and giving them a liberal protection, enhance 
elr profits st f er by »wering the duties upon all [or] nearly all the 
the rticles of necessary consumption He said that the Northern 
i facturers, if r tOOK extended view of things, must look toa 
reign marke th that object it would be their desire and their 
nost urgent interest, t » cheapen evervthing in the country but their own 
‘ t nufactures aking this view of it, he thought the Northern 
eople might easily e induced to lower the Tariff to the revenue point 


the interests of the North and South This is a 
Mr. Calhoun’s plan of reconciliation He tho ight it 
events worth trying. If it failed or matters continued 
they now did he looked upon disunion as inevitable. 
inder such as it was now was 


For his part 


he system of pli 


est, fort 


the most despi a 


ble of all possible forms of government. 
he would not administer the government as it was now operating. He 
regarded it as a despicable ambition. It would be administer 


solvent estate,—and one, said Judge Martin who had entered the room 


t ng an in 


luring our conversation, that would soon have to plead ‘* p/. aa 
travit.’’ If things could be fixed upon the basis he proposed the govern- 
ild be strengthened, and regain the confidence of the people. 
of interests now carried on. In this game 
We being the payer and they the receiver they 


the North could beat us 
to 


d outbid us with the West and always w* do it. When I started 
hat, and we walked together for some 
ht, he 


coul 
come away Mr Calhoun took his 
distance. / He then hinted pretty strongly that if things went rig 
might be placed in nomination for the Presidency next fall. I told him 
candidly that such a step would be imprudent at this moment both at 
home and abroad, and should not be thought of at this time. He agreed 
with me. He said his object was to throw himself entirely upon the 
South and if possible to be more Southern if possible. In advanci 
ples therefore, we should advance him in the only way in wh. he 


ring 
desired to be advanced 
Chis I believe is a correct outline of the long interesting interview wh 
I had with Mr. Calhoun lo many of his projects I could not yield my 
ssent, and his fine theory—if sound and republican—I fear will be found 
npractibie 
I dined wit MM Calhoun to-day at Judge D’s and took tea with 


lisposed to harangue than usual 


744 
\ 

l 

nd thus recon 
‘ +? + 

retty View O! 

racticabie—at all 
going forward as 

And he thought it 


enyaved and no dao t the 
opes 


Wy Dear Sir 
as 
re t 
[ had previously ‘ t iz t 
‘ t Co t the 
Kee ) ( ro for rec t 
d Let dd ct ent 
f Teal ed 
tro the City to attend on the ¢ for the e | Ost st 


t1o vith trie ids nere We \ we) re \ t tone 
deemed 10st advisable to e to the res \ 

per ot perm tting pu Cc to tne 

made is that the « st Ss not wort or t \ vort 
supporting it We must have a rally on some firm gro the tand 
manfully to our arms Che administration at Washington « it recove 
from the retreat / ipitate of the late Cabinet, and conse ¢ y | KSO 
reelection 1s plac ed in such h is scarcely to ea r e event 


We had better lay too, as the Sailors say, with our Main top sail aback 
ind see our way well ahead before we make sa In truth becom 
vast importance to know the true character to be given to his change 
whether it is in fact a countermarch from fear or from a profound 

of Intrigue. I would suggest silence on the subject of 
intil from Hayne, Mc Duffie, and my own knowledge of the individ 


we can give you a true Key to the whole movement Expect to he 


from me soon and be assured in the mean time of the sincere estee 
regard with which | am 
faithiuily and respect! 


Wh; D 


I have had t pleasure to rece \ eve \I 

your favor of the 16" inst. 
Whilst I dee] ly regret that we t se \ r ‘ ( tt 
Head of the Times, I am greatly rejoiced that this retirement from yo 


Nu Lift 2) ut) ( 4 / 
There S a listiessness a | that 
x. James Ha x, ] H. H N 
On my return to town [ hope to meet McDutftie and after a 1 t 
Your friend 
}. Ha ] ' 
x. James Hamittron, J ro James H. Ham 
( Nav >] 
L. Vi 49. 
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Post is the result of such a felicitous Cause ; on this event allow me to 
tender you my heartfelt congratulations. If it were practicable for me to 
leave Charleston in June, nothing could afford me greater pleasure than to 
be present at your marriage, but public and private engagements forbid 
my entertaining such an anticipation. 

I trust your retirement however from the Times will be only a short 
pause in the Career of your public usefulness, and that we shall have you 
in some even more distinguished and important Station in our party 
We shall at least know for any purpose of high service and generous de- 
votion where we have a Man on whom we can rely. You must however 
as soon after your ‘‘ Honey Moon’’ as possible beat to quarters again, 
as we must make this Summer tell by the efficiency of our efforts in the 
common cause. 

M*Duffie received a 
party, and made a superb and gigantic effort which has struck a damp in 
He is staying with me and preparing it 


ir 


yublic dinner on Thursday at the hands of out 


the hearts of our opponent [s]. 
carefully and elaborately for publication.’ We shall have it extensively 
circulated in a pamphlet form throughout the South. In the excellence 
of the fac¢ which he displayed in adapting his speech to the crisis and the 
community in which it was delivered, he was almost seemingly inspired. 
In the course of a fortnight we shall move on our State rights associations 
and not only attempt to make ‘‘ Nullification easy ’’ but successful too. 
I shall be at all times gratified to hear from you and never more than 
when you tell me that you are prosperous and happy. Believe me, My 
Dear Sir, ever with esteem 
Respect’ and faithfully yours, 
J. HaMILTon JR 


Col. Hammond. 


x1. JAMES HAMILTON, JR. TO JaMEs H. HamMMonp. 
CHARLESTON June 11°" 1831. 
My Dear Str. 

I have received your kind favor detailing the particulars of 
your affair with Daniel. I assure you that they are well understood here, 
as well as the necessity under which you acted. Thetruth is that no Man 
who read Daniel’s* editorial could have doubted for an instant what 
course you would have pursued, and I sincerely rejoice that your escape 
from his pistol has been as signal as the gallantry with which you ad- 
vanced to its Mouth. I think this incident will put a curb upon him, 
and that he wil! see the propriety of maintaining a certain sort of decorum 
if not justice to our party. 

I have seen with great regret the course which Green * is pursuing to- 


wards us and M’. Calhoun. He will ruin the latter if he is not checked. 


my, wt th Mu Dinner, May 19, Charleston, 1831 
2 Editor of the ’ pe, Union Orga 
3 Duff Green, editor of the U% 7. 


= 
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Green has certainly got into his head, I hope without M’. C.’s sanction, 
that by compromising with the Manufacturers that he can be elected 
Indeed Green has written me a long Epistle on the subject, holding o 

the most alluring probabilities of M‘. Calhoun’s success and of the will- 
ingness of the Manufacturers to compromise with us on the principle of 


his Speech in 1816. I have replied very explicitly to him that in no 


shape lot or scot would we be included in the arrangement, that we would 
take no part in the presidential election and that I was quite sure that M 
C.’s prospects were as hopeless as his ruin would be certain if he was 
brought to give his countenance to such a compact. He also civilly 


asked if we were all crazy at M’Duffie’s dinner, if we intended to start into 
open rebellion and insure the empire of the whore of Washington (M 
E.' I suppose). to these civil things my Reply was brief and explicit— 
That whether we decreed perpetual empire to the W—— of Washington 
or not, or started into rebellion, we should go on and abate not one jot 
of our Zeal in the support of our principles, which we would sacrifice to 
the elevation of no Man on earth. That as for surrendering Nullificat 
which he kindly recommended, that that this was as impossible as his pro- 
posed league between the Nullifiers and the Manufacturers which in itself 
was as practicable as a confederation between the Poles and the Cossacks 
I have no doubt he moves in this matter with Calhouns sanction. M 
C. has too much sense not to see the essential Weakness of his oc« ipying 
a double position, Janus faced, with one expression of countenance for 
one side of the Potomac and another expression for the other.—I am 
happy to hear that your nuptials are so near at hand. Wishing you all 
manner of happiness and that I may hear very often from you during 
your journey I remain, My Dear Sir, very respectfully and faithfully 
Yours, 
J. HAMILTON Jr 

P.S. Pray obtain the best information you can of the State of 
sentiment in the interior. Pray say to D’. Davis and D’. Cooper 
will write them in the course of the next week. 


P.S. Ienclosed M'. Calhoun copies of Green’s Letters to me and my 
Letter in reply, in order that he might see the whole ground. If Green 
continues this course we shall have to be even more explicit than we have 
been in the short editorial which Pinckney put forth a few Days since 
I ¢ 
xu. Ropert Y. Hayne To JAMes H. 
WASHINGTON, Dec’ 1831 


Dear Sir. 


I received your letter in due course of ma ad e de e¢ 
my answer until I could see the Secretary of War. I have just returned 
from his house, and have got him to make a memorandum of my cordial 
concurrence in your brother’s* recommendation for a Cadet’s warrant 


2 Marcus C. M. Hammond, West | t 1836, afte rd 1 r-gener f ( 


1 Fator 
militia 


lV VOICE in ive anv we cht 1 the case, the course I have purs 
secure its utmost influence I cannot say, however, what cha 
rother may d, as this will depend upon a variety of conside 
rhe course of our Legislature was on the whole a pr dent one, ¢ 
tne ominatio estion Was dis] osed of admirably. Every thing is 

ynfusion here hopes of an adjustment of the tariff on nid? 
f re fast melting away. Both parties are in truth looking on 
to irrangement, which shall not impair the /rofect n and t 
e game now » secure the manufacturiny interest, while the Sout! 
to t eg ed Ls our friends therefore eep their eves wide ope 

| ) we W tain our moral strengt t home 
I only time to add that I } 
tr iV Vo 


JAM HAMILTON, » James H. 


Rick Hope Savannah 
River Jan* 16" 1832. 
[ was exceedingly mortified, my Dear Sir, on my return to my House 
it dark to find your Note. if it h 


it 


iad been e: rlier received | should have 
for you under the hope that M"™. Hammond 
could have given you leave to pass the evening with me in my sol 
box in the Swamp. 


had 


sent my Boat off at once 


tary 
Nothing would have gratified me more than to have 
a long conversation with you over a Cup of Coffee .and a good fire 
ind nothing I assure you shall prevent my visiting you at Silver Bluff on 
my return from Pendleton but some overruling or unavoidable 


accident 
as Id 


esire much to see you before the meeting of our Convention, which 


I believe will be one of the most important assemblies in its probable in- 


fluence on public opinion and public measures that has ever convened in 
the State. I have no doubt it will sketch the chart which we are to Steer 
by after the adjournment of Congress. The Committee on Manufactures 
will report in favor of an excess of Revenue over and above the necessary 
wants of Government of 5 Millions for internal improvements and Mr. 
M*Lane’s other projects which I trust will arouse poor old dyeing Vir 


vinila. 
We must push on vigorously towards Spring and have the people pre- 
pared not only to detect the fraud of a deceptive adjustment of the ta 


tarifl 


Addressed: ‘*Col. James H. Hammond (of 5. C.) At Mrs. Maxwell's, Savar 
It 1 t vention of egates e state rights and f tra Bi 
s e. W 1 assembled at ¢ s February 22, 1832 rw 7 
} rnor Har See Houst \ : 
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Nullification tn South Cai 4 
of Silver |] 
the Boat at the Bluff \ 1 need not mau ina ent tsenad 
there | 
infested with the Missionaries of whom yo It is nothing to t 
we shall see if we do not stand manfully at the Safety valve of Null i 
tion, or to use a more euphonious term, State interposition In co 
10st inclined to quarrel with you for not « 
my servant who was in town and would hav 
Pee or to make my best respects to M 
Ds invariable regard and esteem with wh 
I am Faithfully vo rs, 
J. Ha } 
of not meeting the Pilings 
xiv. Cu \R OF THE UNION PArRT\ Cor 
A} 
Confidential, 
CHa Y r 2, 1832 
Mr. Joshua Teague, 
e the State 
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State) this Convention is restricted in its action and limited in its dura- 
tion, when it is obvious that sovereign power must be above all legislation. 
Even the body which calls this Convention into existence has had its 
powers called in question, and the able arguments which have appeared 
against it have convinced many that that body was not constitutionally 
the Legislature of our State. Should we not then reserve ourselves for 
every objection which can be made to the legitimacy of this Convention 
for the day of reckoning and account, when the people shall have recov- 
ered from the intoxication of the present excitement and return to their 
isual sobriety ?. But if delegates of our party take their seats in that body 
will they not commit the party to abide by its decrees and support its 
character? At all events they will add to it all the weight and influence 
which those delegates will possess as men high in the confidence and es- 
teem of their own party. 

Again, by keeping aloof and avoiding party contests for the present, 
we withdraw that external pressure which is the only power capable of 
binding and uniting a party harmoniously together and expose our adver- 
saries inevitably to dissensions and contentions, which have never failed 
in the history of the world to divide triumphant parties and break them 
in pieces. While party is arrayed against party, the most aspiring can be 
controlled by the danger of defeat. But when power and office are en- 
tirely within the gift of one party, the ambitious, no longer fearing a 
common enemy, will certainly contend for them among themselves. 

In addition to all this we would urge that if the Nullifiers eventually 
fail and the Union is preserved, the mere fact of having held a seat in that 
body will be a reproach always requiring explanation ; for then, like the 
Hartford Convention, it will consign its members to an odious fame. 

This much we are instructed to say to you privately, in vindication 
of the course pursued by our party in the parishes, to be communicated 
to such as you choose, particularly the influential, but not to be publi 
We are also instructed to suggest that even if you find it necessary to run 


shed. 


a ticket for delegates to the Convention in order to maintain our superi- 
ority in your district, whether it would not be best for the delegates when 
elected to refuse to take their seats and thus keep your district altogether 
unrepresented. This course would be a sufficient cooperation with us 
here, without yielding the contest in the districts where we are strongest, 
and possibly might be best ; but should your delegates take their seats in 
the Convention we fear a fatal breach will be made in the ranks of our 
party. The Nullifiers are already felicitating themselves upon a division 
in our ranks. It remains for you to decide whether you will blast their 
hopes or confirm their anticipations. With respect, gentlemen, we re- 


main your obedient servants, 
Epwarp McCrapy,' 
RICHARD YEADON, Jr. 
JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Committee of Correspondence for the Parishes of St 
\ nephew of Justice William Johnson of the United States Supreme Court From 


1844 to 1850 he was United States district attorney for the district of South Carolina. 


~ BLUFF 20 Dx 183: 

Dear Str 

Gen Jackson’s extraordinary proclamation ha t re Les 
me. It IS the black Cox ederalis o! Oo» Te\ ved teari \ 0 
orated by its long sle and see rat st ned to bring about another reic 
of terror. Based as it is 1 pon the notoriously false assumption that S 
Carolina intends to resist the laws [and] Congress with the ivonet, the 
spirit of it, to every intelligent mind, is as ridiculo 5 it ent 
are absurd. But there is so much ignorance and passion in the country 
that both are dangerous, at this crisis, and must be met, promptly firmly 
and efficiently. lo aid this purpose permit me to tender you my servic 
in any way that you can make them most useful do not seek from you 


any post of distinction, not only because I can have no claims to it, 


because at this moment every man must do his duty to his country w 
out reference to himself I will ndertake any ser e vo desire d 
repair at an instants warning to any point, and for any purpose you will 
designate. I shall immediately set about arranging my private 

for taking the field at an early day, not to quit it until all is settled 
this part of the country the people are very ignorant and have been here 


tofore rather inclined to the Union party, but if you think I can be best 


employed in recruiting Volunteers I will set about raising a company 
soon as I receive vour instructions as to the time and place [you] w 


want them and whether you can furnish arms Xc and will endeavour to 
have them ready for service in due time I have however no choice of 
employment, so far as I am concerned 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of Gen Ja kson’s proclamation, 
Upon the timid and ignorant of our party I fear it will have great in 
fluence, which it will require much caution to counteract If I might 


e permitted respectfully and with great deference to make a suggestion 


to you, it would be that you should answer it officially. A similar pro 
clamation from you would command the attention of the Union, and a 
calm exposition of the false and dangerous positions of the President so 
entirely subversive of every feature of republican government—a digni 
fied rebuke of its prejudice and passion, and a firm defiance of its threat 
would have a wonderful effect on the American peopl I think his 
rash denunciation and reckless and arbitrary doctrines afford the means 
of prostrating him if used with skill. If there is any 
people or our institutions they will react under his monstrous usurpations 
If there is none the sooner a general crush is effected the 
scarcely persuade myself that Gen Jackson yet intends to do any thin 
he appears to threaten, but that his alleged position of defence, and his 
insinuated want of vested power have been cunningly referred to that 


he may effect a retreat under their cover. And that after all he intends 


' Hayne had just been chosen governor I} rdinance for nu ation had beer 
passed on November 24 


X\ JAMES H \ 


ress re? t lay hile } ror 

to conegere epea iaw wnile TO Save a earances 18S Making 
tr ¢ } } } 

oient Gemonstrations of his intention tq intorce it. Whether 


there be any truth 1n this conjecture or not is not material to our course. 


I take it for granted that vo will concentrate a large force in Charles 
ton to meet this emergency. Permit me again with much humility to 


iggest that that concentration be effected silently and without parade 
We have already done eno h to alarm the more timid of our friends 
ind to afford apparent grounds of justification for the mad councils of 
the President At the same time care should be taken to have the force 
strong enough to annihilate instantaneously the first show of resistance to 
our laws, and give to treason as wel 


buke that they will not recover from it soon. 


| as tyranny so signal and severe a re- 


I shall await with impatience your commands wh. will reach me 


through the Augusta Post office. In the meantime with the deepest in- 
terest in the success of all your measures and the highest respect and 
esteem for yourself 
I remain 
Your excellency’s obedient servant 


James H. HamMonp 


xvi. RopertT Y. Hayne To FRANcIS W. PICKENS. 


21" Dec! 1832 
St 
I enclose you a Commission as my Aid-de Camp.’ Full instructions 
will be hereafter forwarded. In the meantime you will be charged with 


the duty of raising, inspecting, and granting Commissions to Volunteer 
Companies, for which purpose General Orders are enclosed, and blank 
Commissions furnished. Report to me at the earliest day, with full in- 
formation directed to Charleston 

Respectfully Your Obt Servt 


Ror' Y. Haynt 


P. S. You willtake the Oath Yourself and suggest that it is also to be 


taken by the Officers of the Volunteers to be raised before any superior 


otmecer. 
\ddressed : ‘¢ Public Service 
Francis W. Pickens Esq., Edgefield C H., S. C 
RoBeEt Y. Hayne TO FRAN W. PICKENS 


CHARLESTON, 26th December, 1832. 


I forwarded to you, a few days since, your Commission as Aid-de- 


ump, with a brief statement of some of the duties which would be im- 


sed upon you. I propose now to enter into further explanations. | 


Ni] 
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{ 
Conhitent 
Sir, 
lwenty-eight aides w pointed this day. 


W egin stating my entire ck 

po the duties I have issigned vo \ ‘ 
tion to the se, which w ey t he t 

] private considerations to the 0 Re t 
roceed to old oO VO mv view the t the 
ntended oniv tor \ row dance 1d are to ) ‘ ‘ 
than c to en vo to rrv tne to t | | 
pose » SE re the services ol! Vo iteer force ‘ t 
fal] snort of 10, mel no! rt ot W wwever, W 


service ntil 7s i arise W ( I rem t 

In that event, care that an € iif portio ft duty s 

upon the militia which may not volunteer. I wish you to exert yours 
personal/y and through others, to have vol er com] es forme 

to induce those already exist ng to volunteer in as large n bers ; i 
promptly as possible will perso \ 
hese ¢ ompanies, and 1e, directed t the A 
sistant Adjutant and | ton, t of the © 
cers and the number of the men, with a general statement of the 

their command. ‘To these Volunteer Corps, you may sa\ my name 
that measures have been taken to procure an am] le s pply ot \n 
every cde scription, and that so soon as th s can be effects d, tneyv shall ( 


provided ; in the mean time they will be paraded with such as they n 
be able to « ommand. lo the Cavalry vou may say, that I am in hope 
in a very short time to forward a supply of Sabres and Pistols, and yo 
will inform me of the number wanted, and to whom they shall be for 


warded. I wish you to furnish a copv of the ‘** Cy ” lately sent 


vou, to each Colonel, and to such other Officers as you may think nece 
Sarv, sO as to make all the Militia Officers in vour District ( te 
with the fact, that you are the appointed Agent of the Executive, charg 


you want stance you Will Cal the Stat! (J)tficers ( 
mission, within your District, and should further aid be ect \ 
the names Of proper persons to be a ointed 

Inform everv Colonel n writ ot t e wW e ft é t 
copies of the ** Abstract for the Maz vres of Infantry I 
idopted by e Legislature at the essiO piv 

V writte rder tot secretarv O State to 
the re \I 11a \ f ol ( 

noweve!l ever officer of Infantr ( \ \ 


made throug vo \ e pro t t ed to \ ( ) t 
as DIV OT bOORS rad 
Hav le these gener eX t \ ( NY 
ceed to latter Of H ‘ 


Vullification in South Carolina, 7s IS 
in that District with the transaction of all military nes Wher 
furnished Wit them The Cay rv W 
with Hovt’s Tactics’’ on applicatior All de 
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t 


by any efforts, frompt/y to carry my views in relation to it into full effect, 


you will not only secure my approbation, but entitle yourself to the last- 
ing gratitude of the country. ‘The VoLUNTEER Corps above alluded to 
are intended to be called out by Companies, Battalions or Regiments, 
t a sudden emergency may arise when men may be wanted at a given 
point before such Corps can be prepared and marched to it. I deem it 
indispensable therefore, that a body of A/ounted Minute Men should be 
always prepared to proceed in the shortest time possible to any place 
_which may be designated, to be kept on duty for a few days ora few 
weeks, until more regularly organized Corps shall be brought into the 
field. My plan is this. Let a number of men, (every one of whom 
eps a horse,) agree to repair at a moment’s warning to any point which 
may be designated by the Governor in any emergency. Let them then 
come prepared with Guns or Rifles, or Arms of any description, with a 


supply of Powder and Ball, and come in the shortest time possible. If in 
each District only eve hundred such men could be secured, we would have 
the means of throwing 2,500 of the e/’te of the whole State upon a given 
point in three or four days. And by no other means could this be 


effected. I wish you, therefore, to prepare a paper to the following 
effect, viz: 

‘*We the subscribers, pledge ourselves oe” honor, to repair at a min- 
ite’s warning, and without delay, to any point in the State which may 
be designated by the Governor, to perform any lawful service, in defence 
of the State, which may be required of us. For this purpose we will pro- 
vide our own horses, arms and ammunition, and when assembled, we will 
arrange ourselves into a company, to be commanded by some officer 
chosen by ourselves, and to be called the Minute Men of Edgefield ' 
District.’”’ To persons who may sign such a paper, you may give the assur- 
ance that they will be called out only when necessary, that they will only 
be kept in the field until the regular volunteer Corps can be brought out, 
and that on their arrival at the point which may be designated, provisions 
and other supplies, and arms if necessary, will be furnished them. It 
would be preferred that they should serve without pay, as partizans, but 
this must not be stipulated for. Let it be distinctly understood, however, 
that a failure to appear at the point required, will be considered as a 
dereliction of duty, and will be attended by disgrace. ‘To execute this 
plan, it may,be well to select ten influential men in various parts of your 
I)istrict, to be called Leaders ; bring them fully into the scheme, and let 
each of them engage ten men as their quota. When the notice is given 
to you, that the minute men are wanted, you will instantly inform the 
Leaders and get them to extend the notice to their respective squads. 
Each man may then instantly proceed by /imse/f, or otherwise to the 
place designated, with the assurance, that he will there find his comrades. 
Have one or more expresses always at your command, and bear in mind, 
that you will be held responsible for the speedy and certain extension and 
prompt execution of all orders. If you need assistance say so, for no 


\ blank left in the print is supplied with the word Edgefield in manuscript 


excuse will be received for \ re Vv he ) ‘ ‘ 
Remember that you fill one of the st respons es t the State 
id it would be better to abandon i to e, t to the slig t 
degree, to fulfil its vitally in rtant duties 
I wish you to see personally eac of e Colonels ear ery 


thing relative to the general condition of the militia, within your District 


the temper of the men the state of their $ whether those out ot 
rder n her red n rr } yt — + + 
order can be repaired in your neignbournood and es CXIst O! 


Field Pieces, Muskets, Rifles, Lead, &c, and generally every thing, whicl 


It Is Important for me to know :—all of which may be er raced ina con- 


fidential Report. 


Col. F. W. Pickens 


P.S. The uniform of my staff will be the same as my Predecess 
except wader boots and a t yellow crane P. Palmetto Buttons 
a beautiful pattern may be had at Roche’s, Charleston,’ or of Col. P. M 


Butler, Columbia 


I had the honor to receive a commission as your Aid 
de-Camp bearing date the 21°‘ Ult. accompanied by several copies of 
Your General Orders and Circulars, and your letter of instructions charg 
ing me with the duty of ‘‘ raising inspecting and commissioning Vol 
teer Companies in this District.’’ I had also the honor subsequently to 
receive another letter of Instructions from you informing me more in dé 


tail of the duties you intended me toperform. Immediately on recei\ 


your first communication I qualified myself to act by taking the prescribed 
oath and proceeded to distribute the circulars and General Orders throug 
out the district. An arrangement was made to have a general meeting 


of the citizens of Barnwell at the Court House yesterday and in the me 


time I communicated by letter with the most influential men in the Dis- 


trict. Yesterday the meeting took place and I ain happy to inform you 
that on no occasion have I seen more enthusiasm and unanimity among 
the people. You will see in the papers the resolutions that were passed, 
and I assure you they breathe the true spirit of the occasion. I mad 
every exertion in my power to stimulate the military spirit of the people 


and found but little difficulty in succeeding to an extent beyond my « 


1 What follows is in manuscript 
2 An amusing tale respecting the palmett ttons may found in N 


XLIII. 146, and another in Josiah Quincy's / ‘ fast, | 354 and per 


they may be said to confirm each other Che former relates t g 
‘R.,’’ presumably the Roche above ment 
$Col. Pierce M. Butler, a bank president at Columbia, kills t n 1547 


*See Niles, XLIIT. 397 
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Very respectfully ob’ S 
R Y. 
xvi. James H. HamMonp To R Y. Hayn 
BARNW! C. H. 8 January 1833 
Sw 


tl1o | i tveta e to give vo that w 

st tory as | ype to sent to vou ere lon Will procee 
S e gener: tne t1o 1 te « of the District sIs ppose yo 
vis » Le t yssession of so data upon which you may ca € 

eed s possible the military strength of the State 


We have two Regiments in Barnwell, the 11‘*° commanded by Co 


John Aaron, Lower 3 Runs P. O., and the 43 commanded by Col Jesse 
] 


Rice In the 11" one battalion is commanded by Lieut Col. Gasper | 
lrotti and the other by Major James Furze. In the 43 one Battalion is 
commanded by Lieu' Col Frederick Bamberg, the other at present has no 
commander, but an election has been ordered and will be held in a few 


davs hese Officers are all warm and zealous su] 


ind eager to testify their patriotism by any service vou may designate. 


i 


yporters of the State 


Ihe Battalion that has no commander has but one Union man in 

lhe beat companies in their respective Regiments and Battalions are all 
officered but two in the uncommanded Battalion and one in Col. Bam- 
berg’s and for these elections have been or will be immediately ordered 
he men generally are as well equipped as the rest of the militia of the 
State, and from the best information I can collect at least three-fourths of 
them have guns. ‘Their inferior officers in some cases are intelligent and 
active men, but most perhaps scarcely competent to command in active 
service. Neither are the superior officers what you would style Military 


men, but in case of necessity they will do very well to command 


nt 


1. Inthe two Regiments there [are] at 


their places are better su 
least twelve hundred fighting men independent of the Volunteer Corps 
Of these there are four companies: Capt Johnsons Troop on Sav. Ri\ 
[Savannah River] in the unofficered Battalion, composed of about Fifty 
men and in a flourishing condition. I am informed by the Captain that 
he is in want of a few swords and pistols which Col Hogg (to whos« 
Kegiment he belongs) has promised to procure ; Cap! Tindrels company 
of Riflemen in Col Trotti’s Battalion, of which I can say nothing certain 


it present further than that it is regarded as a well appointed and finely 


y Whigs ; Capt Holden’s company of Infa1 


iberg’s Battalion, not ina flourishing condition at this time 


ind wanting in some equipments of which I will inform you more par- 
ticularly at a future day ; and Capt Touchstone’s company of Infantry in 


the same Battalion of which I only know that they are nearly all Union 


men Such is the condition of the militia of Barnwell so far as I have 
been able to learn it The whole of the men are generally able bodies 


rds staunch Whigs and to the honor of the District | 


that should the militia be called out a considerable 


mm men will cheertully march under the banners o! the 


In regard to the Volunteer’s [movement] for this Crisis I cannot now 
report as fully as I sha ye able todo in a few weeks. A company has been 
formed at this place, have chosen Officers and appointed a day to be in- 


spected \ rifle company has been formed near Cannons Bridge on Edisto 


| 
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vocation and give the people my opinions of the political aspect of affairs, 
to be kind enough to drop me such hints as may enable me as far as pos- 
sible to act in all things in harmony with your views. 

With great respect 

fam your Excellency’s 
Ob! Servant 
James H. HaMMOND. 


lo His Excellency 

Robert Y. Hayne 
P. S. There is not a piece of mounted Ordnance in the District. 
There is said to be a old Cannon near the levels which was probably left 
there in the Revolution. I shall have it examined and tried and if worth 


mounting I will have it brought here. 


xIX. Ropert Y. Hayne To Francis W. PICKENS. 


CHARLESTON Jan. 1833. 


Some doubts having arisen as to the regulation of the A/ounted 
Minute Men, 1 have to inform you that they will be considered as Volun- 
teer Corps, and that they will be allowed to choose their own officers either 
when formed or when called into the field as may be preferred. They 
are to be smdependent companies divided into Squads or Divisions of ten, 
each squad having its leader, and arrangements must be made to ensure 
prompt Notice to each Member of the Corps in the event of a call for 
their services when they must instantly repair to the place appointed 

Respectfully Yours 
Ror. Y. 
Col. Pickens. 
P. 

I have just rec? your letter of the 9 The Sabres and Pistols shall 
be granted you, but I can spare no more for the present. How shall 
they be sent? As toa Depot at Hamburgh, on a small scale I should not 
object to it. Enquire on what terms it can be effected. Can you store 
powder and Arms and to what extent, and will it be safe from a sudden 
invasion? Can’t Shultz mount a piece or two of Cannon at Hamburgh ? 
} 


We have nothing very new here. We have had an Express from W. ' but 


for what purpose no one out of the secret can conjecture. As to Volun- 
teers fiom other States, I do not feel authorized to enroll them, but you 
may say if Carolina is compelled to fight in self defence, her brethren from 
other States would be hailed with delight. 
In haste yrs truly 
Ros. Y. Hayne. 


of the federal administration with the Union party 


r. Stillé’s article on Joel R. Poinsett in the Penn mia 


ne of Lfistery, XII 
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Could you not ¢# ¢me make an arrangement with Col. Wardlaw 
keeping a part of the 200 kegs of Powder which have been forward 
J. P. and B. Benson at Hamburgh at that place ? 

xx. JAMES H. HamMonp To Rorerr Y. Hay: 
SILVER y 1533 
Sir. 

Your Orders in explanation of your Orders to recruit a Company of 
Mounted Minute Men reached me to day. I am one of those who: 
apprehended your former orders and all of my subscription papers have 
been given out with erroneous explanations of your views I thought 
as it would be almost impossible to collect a body of men so scatter 
over the district, at the distance of thirty, forty, and eve xty 1 
apart, unless under the urgent circumstances of a call for immediate a 
tion, that you merely intended they should remain in their unorganized 
state until that call was made. I thought too that as you stated they 


were to be kept in the field only until the militia could come up, your object 
was to have in them nothing more than an advanced guard composed of 
the é/’te of the Volunteers who would fall back into their places as soon 
as their respective companies arrived; and 1 was further confirmed in 
this view by the reflection that you scarcely intended to establish on a 
permanent footing mounted corps of ununiformed men, promiscuous]; 
armed and without training. In giving out subscription papers there 
fore I stated that a person might be a minute man and also a member of 
a Volunteer Corps. ‘The effort to form a Company of minute men upon 
any other system than this in so large a District as Barnwell will be at- 
tended with great difficulty ; but I will endeavour to do it, though it 
will occasion much loss of time and in some places where the people ar 
divided, prevent the formation of Volunteer companies. If it be not too 
inconsistent with your general plan I should be glad to be allowed to pur 
sue the course I have marked out: as best suited to this District. 1 take 
the liberty of making this suggestion to your Excellency and in the m« 
time shall proceed to obey your Orders unless otherwise instructed at 
Barnwell where any communication will reach me on the 18 

I have received your Orders to establish depots for provision 
have written to Col. Pickens to know his arrangements that I might mak 
mine accordingly. Without waiting on him longer than I rema 
home I shall while in the lower part of the district make one depo 
soon after another above, of which you shall be duly advised. Your 
other instructions will be promptly obeyed 

With great respect 


I am, your Excellency’s 


most Obedient Servant 
Ja H. Ham 


CHARLI N Jan‘ 14. 1833 
( H. 
D 
sy the é the Governor | ve sent by the Stage Package 
ldressed to yourself, to the care of Angus Patterson Esquire, Barnwell 
( House ynit ¢ twelve Copies of the Abstract of Military ‘Ta 
Hoyt’s Lactics e already been furnished t Major 
1) 
\ Respect 
Your OD. Serv 


Wat E 
\so’. Adj. and Inspr. Gen 


My last letter on the subject of Minute men was induced by informa 


tion that in some of the districts they had been so organized as to take 


1/1 the officers and most of the efficient men of certain / odnt/ rps, SO 
s to leave the latter without the moral or physical force necessary to their 
efficiency. My scheme was in the main that which you have indicated,- 

the preparation of a select corps, composed of the elite of the several 


Districts who would on an emergency be thrown instantly on any given 
point, the use to be made of them to depend upon circumstances. I 
vas aware that such troops would not be the most efficient for long con- 

nued service, and therefore designed that the number should be limitted, 
say to about 100 in each District, say 2800 in the whole State, whi h in 
an emergency would give us from 2000 to 2500 men, that could be in 
stantly thrown upon a given point. Ido not think this number of such 
troops would be too great. But it is upon the regularly organized vol- 
inteer corps that we would have to rely in any protracted warfare, and 
the object of my last letter was to impress upon you that these were not 
to be suffered to 4e droken up. ‘The arrangements in the different districts, 
however, must be made in some degree to bend to local circumstances, 
ind therefore you will consider yourself at liberty to pursue a sound dis- 
cretion in this matter, provided only you secure not only the prompt at- 
tendance of roo Minute men from Barnwell Dist. whenever called for, but 


take care that the efficiency of the other Volunteer Companies be not im 


tired. What I should desire would be as far as may be practicable to have 
I minute men composed of Gentlemen who keep horses, who would 
not in general probably be members of other Volunteer Infantry or Rifle 
Corps. As to Cavalry, they are or ought to be minute men from the 
nature of their employment. All the rest of the Militia I should be glad 


Oo see organized into Volunteer Corps. Should I want tantly 1 
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men here, I would call on the Minute m« f I wanted the 
hence, 1 should look principally to the other Volunteer Corps [ trust | 
have now explained my views, and must leave to your d et ‘ 
execution of them as far as may be expedient d act ' 
istrict. | shall be glad to have f Reports a On as VO rvai t 

s effected. 

I \ H 
Col. J. H. Hammond 
James H. H Y. H 
S | 23) 
Dear § 
On my return vesterda iro n eX ) thro t 

part of the District I rec’ your last letter d some « fy 
proclan ition which I have distributed | ite iced to write t t 

t was impossible to make up my company of te ‘ wit tt 
them from the Volunteer Corps Il am glad vo nave per tt ) 
idopt that plan; In anticipation of your objection to it | fro 

first ordered that no Captain or 1° Lieu' of a volunteer Con 

jon the minute men | im sorry to say that | nave not eed ) 
well as I expected in that Corps My first appointment of leader 
given me but about fifty men and a third of them are tr ) 
to do etter and x have them all bv thet e they w er! ‘ 
The people of Barnwell are generally very poor, and thoug ve 
manry, not generally so p blic spirited I find as some of o ely t 
If drafted there s not a nullifier in the district and few ) ( \ > 
would not cheerfully take up arms ; and they would make soldiers t 

m cht be depended on ; but as to volunteer ng they do not derst ( 
ind are not inclined to put themselve to unnecessary tro it Lhe 

s that there are not intelligent men enough sprinkled about to stir t y 
ip, and that they have gone right heretofore | attribute to mer tinct 
Whenever they can be collec ted to-gether I have never failed to pr 

some ardour among them, but in so large a district, so sparse ted 
t is difficult to get them together, and thev know so little of the 

that one exhortation does not last long. I mention these thi! to 

you why there has not been as spontaneous a burst of patriot ere 
elsewhere. We shall however forma Regim'. Major Collins 

new and zealous Officer) will parade im a week or two and w . a 
inanimously volunteer. Two of the beats have alread rer rbed 
y Volunteer Corps and the Cavalry Besides this Batallion, three oth 
Companies have been formed and two or three more w r ‘ 
made it a point in this district to address the Union men whenever | 
find them and explain to them the true character of the / f 

It opens the eyes of many who appear never to have had any light before 


on the subject. Few papers are taken and ere 


d scussions ne 
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In relation to the D pots, I have selected White Ponds for one and 
Buford’s Bridge for another, But I take the liberty of suggesting to you 
that it would be better to have a depot near the rail road and take the 
troops down on it. If you think so, I will make a depot there instead 
of the one I contemplate at Buford’s Bridge. I think I shall meet no 
ditficulty in making the Conditional Contracts, provided I promise to 
vive a week or ten-day’s notice. I am expecting an answer from Mr 
Fatim at White Ponds to whom I have written on the subject. In regard 
to rifle-factories, there are none in Barnwell, but several in Lexington : 
but all on avery small scale. Mr. John (Quateleburn near Leesville, 


Lexington, is one of the best rifle manufacturers in the Union, but he 


will charge $11 for every barrel and it will cost $5 more to have it stocked 
r?] and if Iam not mistaken it tal 
and locked 1n the correct Manner and il am not mistaken If takes one 
workman a weeK to Make a Darrel perhaps if pressed he might do itin 
halt the time, e only plan I see for manufact Iring rifles, 1f there S 
any, will be to establish a factory in Charleston, purchase iron Xc and 
vive sO much for Making eacn barre I'wenty or thirty workmen might 
] 4 Stat 
COliected 1n Late 
I have O had any regiments ordered out here, because I tho gent 
you mig eview them re this Spring and it would be a great incon 
venience to the peopt to ve calied out twice. jesides there was no 
prospect of getting a regiment to \ olunteer asa whole. 
I have seen Gen. Erwin. He is decided, but not very warm If 


you were to write him a letter it would flatter him very much, but he has 
little influence I think. I send you the Roster you desired as complete 
as I can make it now. Please note the changes in the address of the 
Colonels. I have just made a report to the Ass. Adj. and insp. Gen. to 
which I refer you for a statement of arms Xc. 

I'he message of Gen. Jackson reached me thisafternoon. I have not 
had an opportunity to test its effect on public opinion, but presume 
will have none. He appears to re ede a little from his coercive doctrine, 


but he is not to be trusted a moment. It isevident that he will do every 
[thing] in his power. It is reported here that Ae Aas removed the Cus- 
tom house to Castle Pinckney Is not this a sweeping blow at the laws, 


treaties and Constitution? He is very modest in his request of powers 
from Congress. I wonder he did not recommend them to burn the Con 
stitution and clothe him with supreme Authority at once. 
Very respectfully 
Your Excellency’s 
Mo' Ob. Ser 


James H Hammonp 


XXIV. James H. Ha ro Wo. E. Hayne. 


In Conformity with the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief 


} 
i 


I have the honor to report to you the state of military Organization in 


SILVER BLUFF 23° January 1833 


Nullification tru South Carolina. 783 "62 


Barnwel District so far as is ee ssed der the (Cs () 
of the 25 of December last 

On Friday last I inspected at Barnwell Court House Capt’ S 
company ot Jefferson Vo iteers se VO sto 
the Officers and privates You w erceive that there e fortv eight of 
the latte and the non commissioned (Urthcers who wii re Ket 
and I must request vou to forward t to ¢ the the 
care of (¢ Dewitt Es near kdisto river \s there w 
many names vet added to the t you torward \ \ 
to send seventy five stand They w ev et y ho | ( 
pany will Nave a fine nitor ad is intended to ¢ ( () 
saturday I attended a muster of MT viere’s 1 e cor 
dow on little Salt Catcher (Owing to a dentai circumstal 
Company were not all warned d did not t ut ft 
to nderg« nspect on ] ere W ea yut SIXty I ‘ t ( 
nd if you have arms to furnish I beg vou to forward that 
nie at the same ] ice as I sha nspect and ¢ ) s ( ew 
days his Company will be well uniformed and permanent a () 
Monday | Nspec ted ( ap La tes com] of Ritlem«e ear NI‘ 
bluff on Savannah River. I send you a list of their names and requ 
you to forward arms for them, say sixty stand, to Matthew , 
of S. R. Cannon Esq | s company w r ndsomely tormed 
probably permanent. There are other Volunteer Corps forming in t 
District of which I shall give vou notice so soon as I inspect and « 
mission them I send you a list p who Vo 
teered at their last muster. Col cted the 


and will furnish you all necessary 


Cap’. ‘Tindrells company of Riflemen mustered last Saturday and hi 


was ordered to forward to me a full report of the state of their arms \ 
wh. I am now expecting to receive. Cap’ Holden’s Company also 
tered at Buford’s Bridge on Saturday Ot those present only four 

kets were found out of repair I think I shall be able to have the 
repaired here. The Company did not volunteer as a whole, t ¢ 
individual signed a list which will be filled up in a few day lere 
the muskets of the Old Company, Ss n number, to e collecte t 
Buford’s Bridge and will arm the new company with the he 
however of a very inferior quality. Of the General State of 1 ir 
Barnwell I can inform you in few words Besides the sixty musket 
luded to, Cap". ‘Touchstone’s Company have sixty more wh I have 

yet inspected and Cap‘ Tindrell’s sixty rifles of very inferio: 

hese comprise all the public arms Of the private I « \ y, that 
as in every other part state, there is ree man I} 
district who has nota shotgun The tter 1s 1 most co ) 
use here and little to be depe nded on in re vular wartare I have pro! sed 
arms to all the Volunteers as soon as t can be procur 1 beg vo 
will inform me as early as possible whether they ca eo ed or not 


DY letter to Barnwell C. H I rec twelve copies of the ** A tract A 


t no commissions of which I am very much in want Please senc 
ypy of the bond which I must require upon delivery of the arms. 

Very Respectfully 


xxv. Wa. E. Hayne To James H. HamMonp. 


Ap}. AND INsp. GENERAL’S OFFICI 
CHARLESTON JAN. 28th 1833. 
I herewith inclose you Twenty biank Commissions. Arms will 


forwarded as soon as arrangements can be made for that purpose. Bonc 
equired upon the delivery of Arms are 


lished with a sup] 


Wu: Ep: Haynt 
Ass’ Adj. and Insp. General. 


Y. HayNeE TO FRANcis W. 
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now in press and you will be fur- 


KENS 
CHARLESTON 31" Jan’ ’33 
Dear 
Your ¢ru/y gratifvine Report has been rec’. If you think you can keep 
them safely you may remove 300 muskets from the Abbeville arsenal to 
Edgefield C. H. also 3000 Ibs. Lead You may also have 100 kegs of 


Powder, which you may draw from the same place unless an advantage- 


ous purchase of that quantity can be made through some merchant in Ham- 
irgh from Augusta. If 100 kegs of 25 lbs. each can be had at from $5 


to $6, you may purchase that amount—if not draw them from Abbeville 


I do not know that we can spare youa 9 Pounder for Hamburgh, 


»f some sort can be furnished, and will be if you require it, and think it 
would be useful. 


but a piece 
As to the Armory, if a few workmen can be employed 
on reasonable termstoclean and repairarms, you may employ them, but 
you had better engage them by the month, and let me know the expense. 
lhe necessary repairs must be made, and a suitable person be employed 
to take charge of the Arms, but 


let our expenses be as small as possible 
\ny number of men who may meet at the Court House for drill may be 
furnished with arms, to be returned to the Arsenal when the drill is over 
\s to calling in Arms I do not for the present wish to do more than to get 
possession of those not in use, or which may need repair. Private arms 
we have nothing to do with, unless their owners choose to give them 


to 
is. I will enquire about the Standards for you, and will send you some 
copies of Hoyt as soon as I have an opportunity. If you know of any 


a 


764 Documents 
Yo r Ob ~er°ry 
James H. HamMMonp 

Col. W. E. Hayne 

\ss. Adj. and insp. Gen. | 

as soon as printed. | 
Very Respectfully 
Your ob. Serv 

Colonel James H. Hammond 


person coming to town send I to me 1s to ! 
either be drawn on the Quarter Master General here, 
I will send you any amount vou may re re in.an order 
at Hamburgh, for which you may render an account her 


point let me know your wishes. May it not be w 


whether Arms of some sort could not e picked 
some Merchant to en re, I annex the orders you re 
| + 
i ie y 
r. here is no objectio taking 
to the encampment, it must rt ‘ d if \ 


Ministerial Crisis in France, 187¢ 


Ix 1873 France was passing through one of the most 


crises of her domestic history. Thiers had succeed 


French territory from the last consequences of the P1 


and was enjoying the country’s approbation when 


\ 
HAYN 
¢ 
ed in fre 
| \ ~ 


majority of the Assembly decided to reward his services by depriyit 


him of the Presidency of the Republic The unpoy 


rashly incurred by the Monarchists was destined it 


ruin their hopes. 


On May 24, the Royalists managed to secure the electior 
Marshal de MacMahon as President of the Republic, and th 
de Broglie became prime minister. 

In November 1873 the National Assembly was called 
discuss a bill, historically known as the *‘ Septennial Bill,”’ at 
signed to prolong Marshal de MacMahon’s tenure of power f 
period of seven years. During the debates M. Jules Simon s 
with a thrilling and fiery eloquence that surpassed all his pr 
oratory. He vehemently protested against conferrit ch pow 
on a man who personified no tradition and whose past could bi 
of no special glory, who had neither the prestige of the Comt 
Chambord and the Comte de Paris, both of royal race, nor 
genius of Napoleon. In spite of this impassioned protest, the | 


quence of the failure of the Monarchist plans of amalg: 


after the elections of 1876, which were a definitive st 


Republican party, Marshal de MacMahon formed a ca 
Dufaure as prime minister 
Nine months later, namely in December 187¢ 


retrievably 


imation: a 


yularity tl 


+ 


A Ministerial Crists tn Fran 
th nk it had better not ex eed one or two co) inies atat 
the 

| 
th, 

longation of the Marshal's tenure of power was voted as a cons« 
binet with M 
M. Dufaure’s 


t ted the Senate over a Public Education Bill; 


ministry Was deieated 


and M. de Marcere, who was Minister for the Interior, was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the cabinet, owing to an incident concern- 
ing the military honors to be paid to deceased members of the 


Legion of Honor. 
Though M. Dufaure’s ministerial stability was weakened by the 


vote of the Senate, the Marshal did not consider the matter impor- 


tant enough to warrant a government crisis. Being anxious to re- 
tain M. Dufaure in the cabinet, he thought it sufficient merely to 
arrange for the substitution of another minister for M. Marcere in the 


Interior Department. With this in view, on December 9, 1876, the 
President summoned a meeting of the cabinet for half-past nine in 


ig, at the Elysee. The only minister who was not invited was 


M. Dufaure, he being in the country for a rest. 

I am able to publish for the first time the minutes of this cabi- 
net meeting, which have great historic value as revealing Marshal 
de MacMahon in a light somewhat new and unexpected, at the same 


} 


time that they add fresh information to what is already known of 


this episode in the parliamentary history of the Third Republic. 
These minutes were very accurately set down, and addressed to 
M. Jules Simon, by one of the most distinguished of the former 
ministers present at the meeting, who is now dead, but whose name I 
am not at liberty to reveal. The only survivor of those present is M. 
Christophle, now, as then, deputy. These minutes were dictated to 
the minister's wife, the original document, which I have seen, being 
in a feminine handwriting. 

t is well known that this meeting resulted in a statu quo of the 
cabinet, save that M. Jules Simon replaced M. Dufaure as prime 
minister, taking also M. de Marcére’s functions at the Interior De- 
partment, while M. Martel, who later became President of the 
Senate, succeeded M. Dufaure as Minister of Justice. The fall of 
this cabinet, six months later, precipitated by Marshal MacMahon’s 
famous letter of May 16, addressed to M. Jules Simon, brought on 
the crisis of ‘‘ the sixteenth of May,’’ which came so near ending the 
Third Republic. 

THEODORE STANTON, 
1876, Marshal MacMahon convoked a Council at 
Duc Decazes, Minister of 


Ow December o, 
the Elysée, at which were present: The 
Foreign Affairs ; Vice-Admiral Fourichon, Minister of Marine; M. Teis- 
de Bort, Minister of Agriculture; M. Léon Say, Minister of Fi- 


serene 
nance ; M. Christophle, Minister of Public Works ; and M. Waddington, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 


The Marshal began by reading a letter from M. Dufaure, the prime 


| Docs 
cunients 
evenil 
| 
| 


ste e stated t t 
ot come to Paris, and that oive ( 


sked the ministers present whethe the \ ept t t 
The Duc Decazes then proposed that there s 1 bea pr te conference 


petween the 


Sav asked that the fullest explanations should take place the esence 
of the President of the Re] | \I the 


tseil against me, I would resiy i ©) t cit cre ) 
power, and I make no point of ynor it t t t 

one of the Chambers is not the w ye country, 1 4 

most to govern wit the ett Centre | " ‘ ed to ott t t 
important man here is only one of gre I M 
Phiers I could not nominate M. Thier liste 
co d mvsell w thdraw m te vyeve I 

| consent to pr yposals be ng made to NI | 

told me, six months ago, that I should cept M. Simo te 
would Ve stonis ed me very m 


is the representative of the royal lin that is perfectly tru He 

said that I have not the prestige ol the ( nt of Paris who, aft 
Count of Chambord, represents the royal family ; also that I have not the 
prestige that Napoleon possessed by virtue of his genius All th 

pe rfec tly true—I should have said exactly the same of myself I have no 
spite against M. Jules Simon. But if you do not wish me to make pro 
posals to him, what can I do? I shall be compelled to ssue a manife 
announce to the country that the Left Centre is unwilling to r 


office, and that it is not | leased because I ; cept M.S yn en it 
will be quite natural to 
M. Buffet, who said very much, but who, in act, did n¢ ny ) 
ence the elections. I think it will c lecessary to act, l ) 
vigorously. 

‘¢T will not go further to the Left than M. Jules S mn M. ¢ 
betta has caused a ministerial list to be laid before me, with M. Ducler 
as President of the Council, and \ Ley re, M Let ver, ind M cl 
Freycinet as Ministers. There was also the name of M. Waddington 
They would very much have liked to get rid of M. Léon Say, ey 


felt bound to retain him 


the Minister for Public Worship, while k x that of t M ter of 
Justice, and to offer the portt » oF t Minister for the H e |) rt 
ment to M. Jules Simon \tter y read t etter, t M | 
EE ministers before giving a1 y to the Marshal, iM. I 
situation in which he was placed He said 

‘*T am placed in a very difficult ] t If t ( trv d ] 

You may think perhaps that I am vex vith M.S non nt 
of what he has said about me That is take | 1 not 
spoken of myself otherwise than as M. Jules S yn has en of 
He has said that I have not the prestige of the Co nt of ( mbord, w ) 

IM. Duf 
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I st w rought to me by General Borel, who knew Freycinet 
during the war. He felt that the latter was unjustly criticized. He was 
taN | leon, but he accomp! shed much. General Borel defe nded 
efore the Commiss on of En juiry on the Conduct of the War 
Later on, Freycinet, who was grateful to him, proposed to him that he 
d have him (Borel) named one of the seventy-five life-members of . 
the Senate But Borel, who belonged to the Right, did not wish to be 
inv way pledged to the Left. So as Borel did not wish to be on this 
ticket, another general had to be found It was General Gresley, whon 
I like very much, and who is a very distinguished man 
‘Vo nderstand that it is impossible for me to let my ministry be 


1 | Gambetta, and as M. Gambetta has proposed M. Duclerc, | 


formed Dy 


shall not accept the luclerc combination. 


‘‘ There are, moreover, other reasons. I like M. Duclerec very much 
He has rendered Is great services as President of the Bankruptcy 
Court. He always wished to bring Gambetta and me together. (one 
day he proposed to me an interview, and, in order that it should excite 
no remark, I was to meet him, as if by chance, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
with M. Gambetta. But I did not wish it, any more than I should have 
wished any other interview. The Count of Chambord came one day to 
Versailles, even into my ante-room, within twenty steps of my cabinet 


He was with one of my friends. who came and told me that the Count of 


Chambord was there But I replied that I could not see him, in spite of 
my great respect for him His grandfather treated kindly my family, 


who came originally from Ireland, and he also created my father and my 
brother peers of France. But as President of the Republic , I could not 
Prince Napoleon also asked for 


see h m, ne ther did I wish to do so. 


inother interview with me which I refused. 


Il w not therefore take M. Duclerc ; but since I accept M Jules 
Simon, what more can be asked of me ?”’ 
M. Waddington remarked that the important thing to know was, 
whether they were strong enough to fight Gambetta It was very certain 


that he led the Chamber. One could try to deprive him of this leader- 


but could M. Dufaure resume his own sway? Thereupon the Mar 


‘But if you do not want M. Dufaure, 


il 


shal interrupted him by saying : 
what do you wish me to do ?”’ 
M. ‘Teisserenc replied that he was the intimate friend of M. Dufaure, 
ind that the point was not to know whether he or his friends wished to 
be with M. Dufaure (about which there could be no doubt whatever 


but whether M. Dufaure could reappear before the Chambers with a cabi- 
net in which M. de Marcére, Minister of the Interior, would be simply 
replaced by another minister for that department. Public opinion had 
set General Berthaut, Minister of War, and M. de Marcére, in opposition 
If M. de Marcére were rejected, and General Berthaut 


to each other. 

were to remain, there would at once be an interpellation in the Chamber 

lhe Marshal replied that he made no point of honor in politics, as 
that of his friends, who was a very 


he had already remarked, and that one 


ihe 


mm 
= 


( 
sens id\ ser, an eXx-me! ( the 
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wo d e most dangt rous 
ke ove 
t! O} 
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The Mars | said that he wo 1 wi 
without delay 
M. Léon Sav rem rked that ere 
perso! l] ind which had not been t 
said that General Berthaut and M. de 
n the same cabinet on account of wha 
Decet ef 2 It was necessary that the 
pl ce at { sitting here were only 
bench Christophle was at one ex 
idvisers t the other extremity were sé 
say When M. Laussedat prese nted | 
learned tov irds M. I 
had been to acc tX 
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difficult to under Sa 
The Marshal wa 
one need know whether there had bee 
or not, and that after all M. Léon Say « 
because M. Dufaure had said tl wo 
rhe council broke up at elever ( 
result of the interviews with M. Dufaur 
Known 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


yelopaedia Biblia: A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political 
md Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography and Natura 


History of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of 
Rochester, and J. SurHERLAND Brack, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Assistant Editor of the Eucyclopacdia Britannica. Vol. I1.: 


E to K New York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Adam and Charles Black. Ig01. Pp. 772.) 


[He general character of this Dictionary and of the contents of Vol. 
ave been described in a former number of this Review (V. 543-545 
(he present volume follows the lines of its predecessor: it has a similar 
vealth of material, and is marked by the same freedom of critical re- 
search unhampered by regard for traditional opinions. Special attention 
s shown to the study of clan-names, a branch of inquiry which has been 
very little pursued, but may yield important results. Folk-lore and 
legend are abundantly represented, though, strangely enough, the trans- 
lations of Enoch and Elijah, to which there are so many parallels in 
incient beliefs and which suggest so many interesting questions, are 

ssed over with hardly a word of discussion. ‘The volume contains a 
great number of conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text, some prob- 


ble, some improbable ; in the latter class we may place the explanation 


of the name Jericho (col. 2396), the substitution of ‘‘ Jair’’ for ‘‘ Jeph- 
thah ’’ (col. 2360), the etymology of ‘‘ Emim’’ (col. 1289), and some 
others ; but these remarks are usually given as conjectures, and may 


easily be distinguished by the general reader from what is offered as 


The material of interest to the historical student is considerable. All 
the current histories of Egypt and Ethiopia are more or less antiquated— 


dle 


so great has been the progress of recent discovery—and it is therefore a 


atter of importance to have a conspectus by a careful scholar which 


shall point out exactly what may be accepted as history in the light of 


present knowledge ; the 


articles by Professor W. M. Miiller, of Philadelphia, in which the ques- 


tions of Egyptian chronology, Manetho’s dynasties, the alleged discovery 


such a discriminating statement is found in 


of the tomb of Menes (the first historical king), the Hyksos, the primitive 
religion, the manners and customs of Egypt, and the history of Ethiopia 
are treated with great precision, and with references to all important 
books. With a constantly growing inscriptional literature no such 


issured fact. 


sket ( regard as ‘ ) 

the latest results of investigation he art mn | 

history), by Professor Guthe, of Leipzig, discusses the 

people at length and brings the story of its fortunes down to the g 
of Aelia Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem by Hadrian (A. D. 135 
Thanks to the Amarna letters (which gave a picture of | 

1400 B. C.), and to our fuller knowledge of Egyptian and Hittite histor 
it 1s now possible to understand the nature of the Isra yy 
better than ever before. Much in this eC] isode, however, t S 

and Guthe’s narrative of the movements of the tribes is n sariiv tenta 
tive ; we do not know how many tribes there were at the outset, and the 
pre-Canaanite history of Israel is largely enveloped in \ But at 
least we are able to see that the better account of the invasion of ( 

Is given In the book of J idves, and that the story in Jos most 
romance, an ecclesiastical construction of the sixth or ! ( 


deke, of Strassburg), on the Philistine cities Gath, G , & 
Canon Cheyne), on the Herodian family (by Professor Wood e, 
ot Andrews), and on Jer isalem (by Professor G. A. Smith, of G 


[here is also an admirable account (by Professor Francis Brown, of Ne 


York of the ceographical knowledge »f the Hebrews of the pre-¢ 

period, with maps showing the limits of their world at different « 
Contr tions to social history are found in the articles on ¢ 
education, Kinship, the family, tood, Nandicratts, embroidery, and ( 
sucn topics 

iblical literature is largely represented ; there are cr il ar ‘ 


on eighteen books of the Old ‘Testament, twelve of the New Testament 


and three of the Apoc rypha. The articles on the Gosp ind Ga 


reach the dimensions of treatises ; it is questionable whether it is 


cious in such an Fycvelopaedia to discuss at enormo ength the 
relative merits of the ‘‘ North Galatian and the ‘South Galat 
theories—the gist of the matter might have been put satisfactor 


in smaller compass. This charge applies only to the two article 
just mentioned ; the rest are of reasonable length he latest stage 
the process of the disintegration of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Job are set 
forth clearly, and whether or not one accepts the conclusions ot 

writers, the principles of criticism are illustrated in their d yns 1 


the case of certain books whose origin is doubtful, Habakkuk, 


Hebrews, James, Jude, and the Johannir 
of research is stated judiciously ; and there is an interesting account of a 
recently discovered short recension of the book of Judith, for whi 
there may possibly be a real (though vague ) historical 
\ number of other important subjects are treated The article o1 
Eschatology, by Professor Charles, of Dublin, is an abridgment of 
book with the same title; though it is 


} 


(particularly in its view of the Hebrew conce} 


it is a valuable contribution to the doctrine of eschatology Professor 


Cheyne : haedia -- 
Other valuable historical articles are those on Edom vy Prot rN 
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ier, of Marburg, wrestles with Essenism, which, in spite of recent 


estigations, remains an enigmatic phenomenon; it belongs to Greek 


culture as well as to Jewish, and awaits the discovery of the key which is 
to ock the secret of its origin and significance. The history of the 


Eucharistic meal is treated cautiously by Canon Robinson, of Cam- 


dge ; the statements in the Gospels, in Corinthians and in later books, 
are compared, and Greek parallels are mentioned, but no definite con 
clusion as to origin and development is reached ; here also is an unsolved 
problem Ihe article on Jesus of Nazareth, by the late Professor A. B 


Bruce, of the Free Church College, Glasgow, is an attempt to give a 
plain biography of the man, apart from all ecclesiastical presuppositions 
rhe writer admits the difficulty of separating the historical from the 
legendary in the accounts of the life, and the doubt attaching to certain 
sayings attributed by the Gospel tradition to Jesus; he holds, however, 
hat a definite kernel of fact remains, and that a great moral and religious 
career is evident. As to the healing of bodily diseases, whether or not, 
says Bruce, they be regarded as miraculous, they were the work not of a 
thaumaturge, but of a friend of man. Bruce is not quite able to decide 
whether Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, but thinks that, with the pic- 


ture of the man of sorrow (the ideal Israel) in mind (Isa. liii.), he 
thought of himself as that ‘‘ man,’’ the representative of all who live sa 

rificial and therefore redemptive lives. ‘Though, says Bruce, Jesus was 
the child of his time and people, with limitation of vision (for example, 
n his statements respecting the future), his spiritual intuitions are valid 
for all ages. his is a reasonable conclusion; but it is to be regretted 
that Professor Bruce did not attempt a sharp criticism of the sayings 
attributed to Jesus 


C. H. Toy 


/ Lite and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By LYMAN Ab- 
Bporr. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 1901. Pp. xi, 408.) 

He Breve, it has been said, is the best-neglected book in the world 

In the English translation it has become an English classic, is accessible 

to everybody, is read every Sunday in the churches, and is read by many 

at home; yet its real significance is perhaps less understood than that of 

Homer or Shakspere. ‘This is largely because it has been made a theo- 


logical text-book, and 


has thus lost its interest for the people. At pres- 
ent a sort of Biblical revival is going on; a number of books, of which 
the present volume is one, have undertaken to set forth the literary at- 
tractiveness and the human appeal of the Bible, and thus to bring its 
great power to bear on our people. He who would be an efficient advo 
cate of its claims must be in sympathy both with the scientific exposition 
of its origin and meaning and with its moral and religious spirit. This 


remark holds true of, the whole of the Bible, Old Testament and New 


lestament; but the New Testament has not yet found its expounder— 


_ 


ill efforts are directed to the Old Testament It is wit t itter 1 t 
Dr. Abbott deals, and deals, we need hardly sav. in a verv interest g 
way He is known as an eloquent expositor, and as one who accept 
general the results of the modern criticism of the Old Testament. and he 
nas succeeded in vringing out its i side 1d 
cance. He points out the vague and inexact « racter of eo He- 
brew historical writing, the gradual development of the legal codes. the 
origin of the Biblical **nction nh sucn legends as that of Samso , tne 
literary excellence of the imaginative stories of Rut 1, Jor ind Esther 
the idyllic charm of the Song of Songs. the profound ) f 


contained in Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. the spirit ty 


Psalter, and the ethical strenuousness and ungue 


The messayve of Israel to the world n 


ade ) 
reth he regards as the fulfill vent of Israel's as ns 

It does not enter nto Dr. Abbott's pian to con ler the 
between the Hebrew and other ancient teratures s 
would be helpt l, b t would re juire considerable s t H CS 
of Hebrew thought as a natural product of the He ew t 
the main just, and he knows how to distinguish betwee eSSE 
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{2 In a few cases the present reviewer w d prefe tatements d - 
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tury b. C. (p. 234); Josephus is not an authority for the life of M 

p. 92 n.)—he knew nothing more than what he got from the ] 

text; there is no reason to s Ht that Moses got religio di f 
the Egyptians (p. 96), or indeed that he was a monotheist t 
tremely improbable, if not juite impossible, that any of the B 
psalms should have been composed as early as the time of David 

t is not likely that Solomon had any definite re gious tr 
289 ff), or that his character was high] y complex ; the opinio 
yaining gro ind that the song of songs (which isa | rod t I the Grr 
period ) is based on a rustic wedding-festival, and that Solo: not 
personage of the poem (Ch. ix); Hebrew offerings were not all \ iry 
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Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects (Mediaeval and Modern 
Jimes). By W. Cusxnxincuam, D.D. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1900. Pp. xii, 300.) 

PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM has a way of breaking new ground. He is 
essentially a pioneer. His Grow? f English Industry and Commerce 


ntroduced for the first time the ideas of continuity of development and 
correlation of parts into the broad domain of English economic history. 


The work which this volume completes and of which it is decidedly the 


nost important half is similarly a book on new lines, It is not an eco 
nomic history, nor is it an economic interpretation of history. It is 
ther a study of the influence of the other great forces of history on eco- 
nomic conditions. It is an examination of economic history in the light 


of all the other influences which combined to make each period what it 


was: an effort to appraise the contribution of each nation and period to 


rt 
ecially to civilization in its economic aspect. It is, 
therefore, a book of generalizations, of broad views, of suggestions, of 
nsight, of grouping of facts, rather than of investigation and detailed 
statements 

Dr. Cunningham distinguishes three periods since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. ‘The first is Christendom as reconstructed after the con- 
fusions of the barbaric invasions; united by its common religious belief 
and ecclesiastical subordination to Rome, depending on traditions and 
survivals of the Empire for its industrial arts, but distinguished from it by 
its higher conception of the dignity of man and its fuller recognition of 
human responsibility in the use of wealth. This period reached its cul- 
mination in the centuries from the twelfth to the fifteenth. The great 
discoveries of the fifteenth century brought in another age marked by the 
realization of vaster possibilities of wealth to be gained by trading with 
the Orient and America, and more complete utilization of the internal re- 
sources of the separate nations that were being organized, of the possible 
solution by thought and effort of the problems of national greatness. 
period involved a gradual ‘‘ secularization ’’ of daily life as opposed 
to the ecclesiastical administration of the Middle Ages, a disruption of 
the unity of Christendom due to the Reformation and to the stronger 
national tendencies, and an elevation of capital into the position of the 
most influential of all economic factors. This second period endured till 
in the eighteenth century a sudden introduction of improvements in the 
industrial arts initiated another age of rapid economic changes. T.« 
most striking characteristic of this period is its apparently irresistible ten- 
dency to overspread and modify the portions of the world not heretofore 
affected by Western civilization and perhaps even to assimilate them to 
ts own characteristics. 

rhe details on which the description of the first of these periods is 
based are largely worked out by Dr. Cunningham himself. For the later 


and more extensive periods he is naturally more dependent on other 


references to these numerous varied 


nvestigators. The bibliographical 


ind criti« uly chosen monographs are rt the east 
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1 Study of the Court of Star Chamber, largely based on Man ript 
in the British Museum and the Public Record Office 1) 
toral dissertation, University of Chicago By Co ss 


FieLp. (Chicago: The University Press. 1900. Pj 


His monograph is a helpful contribution to the ug 
nstitutions and it is decidedly an encourag g product ol \me I 
versity training lew ects are more teresting oO ) ) ‘ 
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times. Among the manv hard questions connected with this deve 
ment, perna} the hardest is the probl yt the rig 1 pr tive 
character of the so-called Star ¢ mber court Phe t 
pealed to the existing sources; and if t e have not enabled her in som« 
| 
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very close to the truth. Aside from the printed books, mprising state 
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papers, historical collections, and the ancient legal treatises, such as 
those of Lambard, Hudson, and Crompton, the mass of manuscript ma- 
terial consulted is impressive, both in its extent and in its character. 
Yet here the scholar is confronted by the ever recurring misfortune—the 
oss of early records. ‘‘In fact, the most valuable records of the Court 
ire no longer to be found.’’ On August 19, 1608, ‘‘the Lord Chan- 
ellor delivered to Sir Francis Bacon, then become clerk of the Star 
Chamber,’’ six books of the ‘* Kallender of Orders,’’ extending from the 
first year of Henry VII. to the thirty-second year of Elizabeth ; but their 

iltimate fate is unknown. A committee of the House of Lords re- 
orted in 1719 that the last notice of the decrees and orders ‘that could 
got was that they were in St. Bartholomew’s Close, London.’ No 
efforts have succeeded in bringing them to light.’’ The author’s treat- 
ment of the bibliography of her subject is commendable. 

In the ‘*‘ Introduction’’ the rise of the Privy Council, in its uncer- 
tain relation to the surviving Ordinary Council, is traced; and the 
neffectual attempts to « irb its J irisdiction are considered \t the 
ccession of Henry VII., the King’s Council ‘‘in the usual meaning of 
the term ’’ was the Privy Council; and it had a ‘‘ large and but partially 
defined jurisdiction, the justification of which was found in part in the 


nadequacy of the common law and of the rules of the Chancery, and in 


part in the inability of the courts of the kingdom to see that justice was 
done when might and right were ranged on opposite sides.’’ 

lhe body of the monograph is divided into four sections, for which 
t would have been better had appropriate headings been given. ‘The 


first section is the most important, dealing mainly with the dual problem 


of the « omposition and jurisdiction of the court as affected by the famous 


ite of 3 Hen. VII., c. 1. After a careful and minute examination of 
the source-materials the conclusion is reached that in the reign of Henry 
VIII., as also in that of Henry VII., neither the membership nor the 

risdiction of the court conformed to the statute of 3 Hen. VII., c. 1, 


is usually interpreted. Moreover, the King’s Council is found perform 
g the same functions as the court, whether sitting in the ‘‘ Camera 
Stellata’’ or elsewhere ; and, conversely, the powers of the Star Chamber 


appear to be equivalent, even in state matters, to those of the Council 
tself. The Star Chamber in fact claimed its vast jurisdiction on the 
ground that it was the King’s Council. The court and its partisans were 
therefore historically justified in asserting that its constitution and power 
were older than Henry’s statute. ‘‘ The justice of the Council’s claim to 
such an enormous authority might rightly be questioned, but not the 
Star Chamber's right to exercise that authority when conceded.’’ ‘The 
purpose of Henry’s statute was probably fourfold. In the first place, a 
‘* warning was given to offenders of every degree that another and very 
vigorous attempt would be made to crush out certain crying evils.’’ In 
the second place, ‘*the statute definitely recognized a somewhat sum- 
mary form of proceeding, which, in part at least, was not new to the 


Council.’’ In the third place, ‘‘ without prohibiting any judicial au- 
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been able to add comparatively little to the story as already told by Rev 


Dr. Henry M. Dexter, that result is not because of any lack of fresh and 


patient delving on his part, but by reason of the thoroughness of the 
I é 

earlier gleaner in the field. In one very important particular, however, 
Dr. Powicke corrects Dr. Dexter's portrait. ‘To Dr. Dexter it seemed 


} 


exceedingly probable that barrowe was the author of the much-discussed 
Martin Marprelate tracts. ‘lhe arguments which Dr. Powicke advances 


in refutation of this claim have great and apparently conclusive 


Besides his consideration of the life of Barrowe, Dr. Powicke dis- 
cusses with much fullness Barrowe’s doctrine of the Church, and his rela- 
tions to the Puritans whose views in many respects resembled his own, 


yet to whom his Separatism was intensely distasteful, and whom he 


treated with scorn He shows, aiso, Barrowe’s essential sympa 


t } t 


some positions Characteristic of the \nabaptists a sympathy whic 


, however, to many articles of their faith, and could not over- 
come the ntense repuyrnance wh ( h barrowe felt for that party wh ( h 
the Reformation age was everywhere spoken against. In chapters of 


less value Dr. Powicke discusses the bishops of Barrowe’s time and vindi- 


cates for Archbishop Whitgift a conscientious and consistent, if cruel 
ind relentless, policy in dealing with Puritans and Separatists. 


Dr. Powk ke’s most valuable contribution to the story of the London 
paratist congregation in its exile at Amsterdam after martyrdom had 
at prived it of the leade rship of Barrowe and Greenwood is his searching 
criticism of such portions of Professor Edward Arber’s Sto f the P, 

rim Fathers as paint the moral condition of the congregation as prevail 
ingly evil and, in particular, hold up its pastor, Francis Johnson, as un 
worthy of confidence and as making a ‘‘death-bed recantation.’’ No 
reader of Professor Arber’s volume can afford to overlook Dr. Powicke’s 
examination of its allegations on these topics. 

Dr. Powicke has paid a good deal of attention to the dates and se- 
uences of the various conferences held by the commissions appointed by 
the Bishop of London with Barrowe and Greenwood, who were then in 
prison. In most instances his solutions seem to the reviewer to be ac 
curate ; though the problem is one of great perplexity, chiefly owing to 


the frequent indication of the months 


yy number, and the uncertainty as 
to whether the enumeration uniformly began with January, or sometimes 
commenced with March. How perplexing the matter sometimes is may 
be illustrated by the fact that the conference between Hutchinson and 


Greenwood, which 1 recorded in Certain Sclaunderous Articles as of the 


J 


‘9g, day of the 3. Moneth,’’ was dated by Dr. Dexter in his ( resa 
tionalism as seen ‘s Literature as of March 1589, while the writer has 
seen a copy of the pamphlet containing the original record, purchased by 


Dr. Dexter subsequently to the publication of his learned volume just 
cited, in which he had interpreted the date in a marginal annotation as 


of May 1590. Dr. Powicke puts it in March 1590, which seems to the 


weight. 
did 
writer to be correct 
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His treat- 
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to but 16. 


les I., or of the Cromwellian conquest, or of the penal laws, which 


ire a 
1 topic is fully treated, there is an almost complete absence of facts 
favorable to any but the author’s view. He condemns the Irish for refus- 
1g to take the oath of allegiance in 1606, when this would have freed 
them from the consequences of the penal laws, but does not say that the 
penaities of the recusancy laws wo Id not thus have been es¢ a] ed - he 
iolds the .olics accountable for the later penal laws because they de 
clined in to sign a remonstrance, but he omits to mention that the 


f Ormond stat 


possible for many Catholics to sign, though Mr 
illed his attention to this fact. He quotes Just 


this remonstrance was purposely so drawn 


ng’s letter to James in behalf of English possessors of Irish land as evi- 
dence of the pernicious character of the Irish Act of Repeal in 1689 t 
thaw lott was written before the bill 1 1 and 
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1 ¢ 7 + 
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author. ‘* The decline of the nobility,’’ he says, ‘* ought not to be im 
y to Richelieu. If the nobility fell, it was not from any par- 
ticular cause, or by the act of any particular man, it fell because it was 

nfit to govern. . . . The privileges which it retained for services ren- 
dered by its ancestors, were the interest on a debt which had become 


onerous to the community and which ought to have been cancelled.’’ 
In an age when individual valor was becoming of less value in the 


battlefield, and familiarity with political questions was more required at 


the council table, the importance of the French nobleman steadily dimin 

shed. As our author says: ‘‘ He gave little attention to his private af- 
fairs, and still less to public affairs. He was neither artistic nor scholarly. 
He disdained agriculture, he despised commerce.’’ He was indeed a 
curious contrast to the English nobleman, who divided his time between 
active interest in political questions, and a thrifty care of his own finan 
ces. It is not strange that the privileges which the French nobility re 

tained, became irritating to the community. rhe condition of publ ( 


feeling in the time of Richelieu was far removed from that in the days 


preceding the Revolution, yet even the nobility as a body had no popula 


hold And for this reason it was easy for Richelieu to diminish the un 


certain and precarious power which the nobles still possessed ; by their 
own fault they had ceased to be an important factor in the state, and 


their intermittent turbulence was checked by the Cardinal. 


Picturesque, the French nobility certainly was, but it was frivolous to 


an unusual extent. Ihe details of dress, the details of extravagance, the 
details of folly, fill many pages of this book. As a class, the nobility 


were strangely devoid of true ambition. Of unimportant privileges and 


dignities, they were indeed most tenacious. The chronicles of the times 


are filled with quarrels over questions of etiquette. The right to walk 


the 
Ul 


first in the procession, the right to receive first the incense from the 
priest, were held with tenacity. But real power slipped from their list 


less grasp. They were indifferent as to their political rights, because 
they were absorbed in the pursuits of vanity and pleasure. ‘‘ ‘The French 
nobility,’’ says our author, ‘‘ was condemned to die from inanition and 


sterile pride.’’ Such is the epitaph which history places upon a body, 


which might have played in the development of modern France as great 


a part as the English nobility took in the growth of the English consti- 
tution. 

rhere are a few criticisms to be passed upon M. d’Avenel’s work. 
His position as an authority on French history has been for many years 
established. The present work is not new, but it serves to draw atten- 
tion once more to one of the most interesting elements in the French 
nation, at a period when, under the influence of an extraordinary man, 


the French monarchy was undergoing great and permanent changes. 
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s of imnpre 
ad expect can scarcely eg ed 
fter reading s estimate 
al historians and ritic \ 
n n the eignteent on 
or that tne Ove ent 
la ive in religious tory The 
story ol John Weslev and Methodis irkable In dramatic ve 
eper sentiment nd pas 
n yna effects prod ed } 
he taie 1s not only tar e\ 
i nterest W no i 
noughn in the manaveme t I 
wider a clear view of the state 
red ror the rat 
shed church ; the 
the roval « rt, 
n etter thinys thro t H 
land e\ denced by the crowds S| field-pr ( ne ¢ read n 
every part of the kingdom from ¢ to Scotland ; th tilitic 
which broke out in many of these 1 hous gatherings, t : 
the insults, the persecution, all of vere simply the 1 ( | 
rending of the demons of English they, many of the et the 
this is sketche pirit and brevity 
Dm, n recounting Weslev’s rescue n d 
from hi iE inc | this author says: ‘*‘ When, it r life, 
Wesley became saturated fea of he ] 1 back t 
dent as emblematical of conflagrat mn inothe rie 
11S mplication of such is a wrol the 
for more than fifty years, in thous of ser re ‘ I 
bounded, everlasting love of God w posto f 
ng of the « ntr ties ev ar ent 
witches ; | t d | many otner en if 
cht and lear facts, howev¢ t ‘ 
ral mood ye times, ind not c t ) 
es 2 later era Wesley d some unfort expe 


rience iad t other great men, iong etore and eve 
OcTates, Nave ehaved awkwardly In seeking for a wife, and have 
eve rt late ited 
Vs adil nv instances in their revival services of! persons 
“A » acted Ke the ce oniac ot Cnrist s day, as the\ assed thro g the 
experience Of conversion Olent physical agitation prostration, out- 


cries, Imprecations, and finally the emerging of a cleansed and pacified 


yral life But these rev 1 lenomena effect of sensa 
tional preaching t 1 they were the sym] strangely patho 
logical condition of ral life in I land which was too weak to do 

yre ft ntos gg to an appre enslol of the Cros o! R enteous 
ness when it was pro med in stron ut simple terms 


Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1g00. Pp. ix, 269 


THis volume contains several essays on distinct phases of the old 
y } + ] },] 7 - } 
régime in France such as the municipal assemblies of 1787, the ca ' 


the treaty of commerce oO! 1750 The most noteworthy of them are 


those on ** Le Commerce des Grains dans la Généralité d’Orléans*’ and 


La Reps tion de la Propricte Foncieére la veille de la Revolution 
aans es parolsses i Géneéralité d’Orléans he latter touches 
the iestion of the amount of land owned by the peasantry, a subject 
} rit til } 
Wi oO 10Nn Sé 
iswer questio on ti 
held as the ra ft Ori 
Bloch has discovered in Orlea 
tion to the ryer probien 
M. Blo« is drawn his inferences from ls for the ot 
hiteecn \ ca pa nes itnougn the returns are notin ai Cases 
complete or rellabie he regards them as better than the returns for the 
fa , and as sufficiently trustworthy consider ng the scope of his - 
qQuIry Ihe statistical tables with which he s Ipplements his treatment 
ol S Investigation useful in examining features of it 


to call special attention. He is interested in 

hol ts rather than in the amount of land possessed by 
the hole His tables answer nearly all the questions 
one t they do not indicate the number of peasants 
who owned no land, because the returns include only the proprietors 
Some of the figures are unusually instructive. Out of 35,707 arpents in 


I 


parishes the peasants held 15,947, the peasants and the bour- 


geois together, 22,525 In three parisnes the peasants held more than 
the bourgeois, nobles, and ecclesiastics put together: in eight they held 


more than the nobles. M. Bloch finds that the peasant holdings were 


cenerallvy small; the three sets of proprietors with which thev are com- 


pared held from one and one-half to forty times as much per individual 
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Epwarps HuNTINGTON 
k:tudes sur Hist /-onomigue de la Fran 1760-1789 Par 
CAMILLE Bro Preface de M. Emire Levassevut Paris 


Icon 
If the parishes M. Bloch has studied 
France the conclusion must be drawn t 
the peasants has been underesti ted 
method for the solution of the yl 

snes It otner holars do ior otner 
Orleans the answer will speedily be fort 

His essay on the grain trad t 

reasons for the failure of the atte t in 
from the restrictions which had been thr 
century The fate of this first « per 
against which Turgot was to struggle 

on the market records, showi the ric 
from January 1763 to January 1769 It 
steadily from the end of 1764 to the latt 
causes Were the | irtial failure of t croy 
exhaustion of the s rplus wheat accu 

Ss nha rise Of price iffected the fortunes ¢ 
has shown throuvh the correspondence wl 
and the itendant, M. de ¢ yplerre, how 
into a practical abandonment of the plat 
ters were co nce 1 partisans of th reg 
piete ly do ited by the habits of adm 
had Seriousi\ nt rfered with the s ce 
ning \ on as the rise in price ecal 
to col id t 
grain in the , Wit 
to market me < 
** pour le INL pte et aux ris es de nter 
otherwise designated In replving to 

| unt of s fears and ree d hit not to 

alarmed ev vave him no intormation a 
however, in September, 1768, they ackn 
pany with which the King | mad co 
magazines near Paris in order to provid 
and a conseyuent famine The n te! 
such a contract did not justify the acts of 
Bloch points out how the trade w d 
ince ot the agents ot 1 com] inv ] ked 
of these men would excite the suspicion 
rise to the 1 yrs which were at ist i 
Famine i ideed the existence of s 
truth behind the terrible charge The n 
but y their 
theories of ch they 
sion tters show 
han y to br 
soon M. 
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the following ds \insi, d’une part, un administrateur re et 
reux les mesures les plus contraires la liberté dont 
st irtisan d’ tre part, n gouvernement reformateur, désireux de 
rriger les erreurs ad nistratives de ses | rédecesseurs en maticre de 
les, conserve sous ia verté les habitudes de la pro! tion et 
d possible le ymmerce 1 prétend favoriser.’ 
Henry E. B N 
A’ yr ect Eeoyvpte dcpurs Départ de Bonapa Aout 
1799—Septembre 1801. Documents publies pour la Societe 
l'Histoire Contemporaine par M. F. Rovsseat Paris Al- 
yhonse Picard et 1900. Pp. lix, 455.) 
| . O 1e mtains the corres] ondence of Generals Klebe d 
\lenou as com! ders of tl ypt from the return o 
aparte to France August 22, 1799, to ] ) 
Kleber papers extend fron \ugust — 5 ) 
1ich day Kleber was assassinated), those of 6, 1500, 
» Novembe 2I, Id01. lhe paper St I lers, 
to the French g nt, lurkis} 
) manders, to the « and 1 t to the 
French agents at the English and Turkish headquarters ; as we Ss oe 
eral administrative decrees and 5 ad d In addition there are 
er of letters fro Menou to Kléber and to authorities 1 France, 
written during the period of Kléber’s command. It is evident therefore 
though it is nowhere explicitly stated) that the collection is intended 
to embrace only papers emanating from Kleber and Menou, and we are 
eft to infer that it is in this sense exhaustive. The Kléber papers ) 
er 325, those of Menou 65; these are all printed x f nd in 
1ddition there is ap] endix containin iI Menou papers riefest ab 
stract 
We hi h the main one of these 
two vears nications from the home 
vovernme! nor from the diplomatic 
gents of feature is that 171 of the 
290 docu It is true that some ot 
these earl ot access is the Pi ces 
relatives uut there are few such, 
id fully rs are taken from Pajol’s 
A r the document S always 
irefully indicated, t it is annoving to find most of them without 
iv place of writ g¢ snown The edit ng otherwise seems caret the 
troduction tely discusses the characteristics of Kléber an 
1d presents a judicious narrative on the basis of these papers a 
pplementary mater the documents are accompanied by helpful 
tes he blication of course cannot be presented as a full docu- 
el resentation of the matter, and it does not seem likely to materially 


mignt be expected to do so are th legotiations etween K era 1s 


Sydney Smith for the Convention of El Arisch, later repudiated 1 \ 


friends as to the condition in w the ar nd the vere |e 

vy the former On the first matter the tl] ‘ 
nor does the latter difficulty seem to be satisfactorily settl he t 
makes no effort to discuss the controversy carefully et 


and an examination of the papers does not leave 1 tte 


though on the whole they support Kleber 


i 
\s might be exper ted, the additions to our knowledge le | t 
publication are mainly as to the personalities of Kleber Meno 
the methods of civil and military administratior ve eft wit l 
mpressions of the men, and with fairly de te ideas as t y gove 
nent was being conducted It would be nteresting to awe the t 
tractive tigure of Klébet Menou de adedly the 
some nterestin ind probably new ae ent on |! te 
vious conduct of affairs 
\ ( 
/ Mad Reinhard a sa AM 1798-1815 I 
Ulemand et publiées pour la Socicte d’ Histoire Contemp 
par la Baronne de Wimprren, nee Reinhard Paris : Alpl 
Picard et Fils. 1901. Pp. xxvii, 429 
His volume of letters will immediately take a lace ye the 
nteresting publications of the Socicté d’ Histoire Contemporaine. W 
by the clever wife of a clever and responsib] Fren l ymat \ 


during the period covered by the letters I7QO-IOIS filled mport 
posts at Florence, Berne, Jassy, Cassel, and in the Foreign Offic: 
Paris, they furnish, as far as they go, a trustworthy record of the re 

of the French Revolution upon a number of smaller European gover 
ments, and teem with lively descriptions of persons and of places 
harvest of political fact, however, is not as consi 
been if Madame Reinhard had not felt that she owed a ce un nm lera- 


tion to her husl I's 1 tion nd that che mnict not trict ¢ 
on to her nusband s position, and that sne must not tru 1 eC 


for the benefit of one’s enemies But retice ( ] 

luntarily imposed does not, it will be recognized, r t 
] 7 } + ] 
general spirit ot prob ty ind sincerity nw 1 tne er re conce'!ved 


[They were addressed to the writer’s mother, fore whom Madam 


Reinhard had no secrets, and such is their ease, uprightness, and chart 
ng, impressionist c volub litv that thev secure erat ‘ among the 
masters of that difficult art of letter writing, in which none but women 


seem to arrive at excellence [hese statements disclose where e re 


significance of this volume lies not so} nin new poiiti lacts a n 
personal appreciations of well-known contemporaries, and in vivae 


Lettres de Madame Reinhard sa M 
miral Keith, and the controversy between Bonaparte and Kleéber or their 
1 mail system which, in a period of wars and violence, was too oft 


ngvenuous pi res Of contemporary life. It is a cause for regret 


he work is not complete, the editor, Madame Wimpffen, havin 


to 1 herself obliged for various reasons to give a selection merely ot 
vhat seemed to her the most mportant letters, and it is a distinct dim 
tion of their value that written originally in German, they 
e offered to the public i: nch translation, the accuracy of which 
e reader has no me Ss of « ng 
In the vear 1796 Friulein Reimarus, the daughter of a celebrated 


Hamburg physician, married Charles-Fréederic Reinhard, diplomat 


representative in her native city of the new French republic. It is to be 
ser i that k nhard 1 hi lf ( rman. |} o heen | “) n ti 
erved that Keinnard was hin Seif a Gserman, Naving been Dorn In the 

vear 1761 in the duchy of Wiirttemberg. He is thus to be reckoned 


ong that considerable band of his countrymen who, either for political 
for personal reasons, expatriated themselves to seek their fortunes be- 


vond the Rhine. Difficult as it is for a person living one hundred vears 


becoming an excellent Frenchman 
whose loyalty was never questioned—he was rewarded toward the end of 
s life with a French peerage—remained always in the most intimate 


relations with literary and scientific Germany. He was a man with two 


oyalties, a loyalty of soul and a loyalty of hand and service, and he 


have felt or at least to have admitted their incompatil 


lhe statement holds also for his wife, who, although writing in German 
to a German mother established in Germany, and linked in her inner life 
st exclusively with Germans, does not yield in clamorous Frencl 


itriotism to any subject of Napoleon regularly baptized with water of 
ne Ih t 1) lualisn »mble | >» he 

ne. his national dualism, emblem and expression of the time 
when united France was the greatest political power of Europe, and d 
vided Germany respectable merely as a great cultural power, gives the 
letters a psychological background that affects in a very complicated way 


he material presented by the writer and constantly renews the reader's 


rivean example: Both Madame Reinhard and her husband 
entered inthe year 1807 into very intimate relations with Goethe, for 
whom ever afterward they entertained the most profound admiration 
vet the overthrow of Prussia, completed in this same year, and involving 


he overthrow of all Germany, arouses in the fair correspondent the most 


rdent expressions Of satisfaction. 


I have said that one’s pleasure in this volume lies chiefly in the ill 
inating glimpses which we get of contemporary actors and contemporary 
manners. Napoleon, Goethe, the king of Saxony, Talleyrand, are rapidly 
drawn as they appeared at the moment of transit across the writer's 
vision, and the sketch has a palpability and picturesqueness that makes 
he object glow with more vitality than if it had been honored with a 
iborious essay I do not think that the unsympathetic quality which 
made Madame de Staél so great a bore even to her admirers, has ever 
been more clearly or more maliciously illustrated than in the descriptions 


on page 99 and page 409. The glimpse of Napoleon racing sullenly 


through the famous gallery of Dresden (p. 340) is irresistibly funny, and 
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Souvenirs du Comte de Salaberr -So 
the several gu f the declaiming and expounding Goeth 32 
228) Name mepmMmUMman value than a whole new /a f the Goet 
Gesellschaft. HEB Reinhard makes her most ser 
ournal of her Russian tr | and the wav the 
imssian prisons, Russian oft ;s and | 
him that the writer ntellect te o ( 
on } ~ 
es pour la Socicte Histoire | tempor 
SALABI son petit-fils Par \Ipl 
Picard et Fils 1 Iwo vo] Dp. Xix, 28% 
THE | re the test } catio ft ss 
1 show a commendable tivity on the t 
society ont \ na 
tive Care we nave t tt 
the narrative Very nceomptlete, ind iW \ econdal ( 
cidental matter), and almost \ iwrovided with do t 
ttle niormation of convincing velgnt to be rnered re, 
ccepted general conc] s1ons rt affected Wi ire i 
gard to indiv d ils both mall nad great that the « pes! t ent 
sider ; but most of the personal sketch re hopelessly ( 
complete, and of interest mainly as retlecting 1 litical 
The a ithor ce ens to tour h noth ny that not] t i t ent 
search these volumes in vain for any direct t ene! 
tellectual conditions. 
Che Souvenir ’ begin with t formation f the \ 
nh the middle of December IS21, ind « ) vit the elect ot | 
1830, Vol. Il. beginning with 1826: the ranye it 
ogical, and r is divided into ** Livres ) ) reept 
mu, and in the last page pro writte fter July 
Nave some statements th reterence to receding rev | t 
ances that we s spect dis] iv kn ecu fter the eve t | ect 
ol the date ot the composition or fil re yt I est | t aift 
Che editor does not reter to the int 1 fact tat 
the value of the editing) and we are throw entire te! - 
dence From this I con de that these **« i ti t 
self terms them, I] were written ost ent nt | 
Charles X., and that the work was never carefully revised ({ ent re 
titions and abrupt ending the writing was probably be; t S24 
or early in 1825, and continued thereafter at pro neve! re t 
vear's distance from the events dealt with lhev were ¢« lently writte 
for the public (see I. 9, 174 Ll. @6 , but rently the re t 


7GO Reviews of Bo 
of 1830 so interfered with the writer’s position and plans (he lived in 
provincial literary labors till 1847) that he abandoned a publication that 
perhaps would not have been safe under the July monarchy (there are 
frejuent attacks upon the Duc d’Orleans). What the editor has now 
done in the way of revision or arrangement is not shown; almost the 
only editorial work visible is a very inadequate biographical sketch, and 
large amount of personal notes of this order: ‘‘ Jean-Pierre-Claude- 


Nicolas Moyne-Petiot, député de Saone-et-Loire de 1828 a 1830; 


| né en 
1753, morten 1853,'’—information that we are given in regard to almost 
every individual mentioned (a vast number), no matter how incidental 


the reference or how obscure the person (generally however without any 


tions). And yet this is precisely a case where 


statement of politica 
full editorial aid is essential, where it ought to be lavished in making 
clear to us obscure political situations and connections that the writer 


to in ordinary pamphleteering style. 


refers 

What is the value of these ‘‘ Souvenirs’’ to the investigator? They 
he mor 
moderate Villele section [hey are written in the bitterness of impend- 


ing or accomplished defeat by a man who had always been distinguished 


are written bya man of sixty who is a devoted Royalist of t 


among his own narrow and passionate and intolerant associates for his 
incompromising political positions and the violence of his expression of 
them.' It is evident therefore that we must scrutinize every sentence 
with deep distrust. The writer had been an émigré (as the editor 
naively puts it, ‘avait voyagé en Allemagne en 1790 et 1791’), whose 
father had lost his head on a revolutionary scaffold in 1794, and who 
imself had fought among the Vendeans; elected from Blois to the 
‘¢Chambre Introuvable’’ in 1815, he held that seat till 1830. He was 
in his day of no particular political importance, though a characteristic 
ind respected figure, and was never in office; his tastes were literary 
and a large section of the editor’s meagre introduction is occupied by a 
list of his very varied productions, The reader of the Sowzvenzrs will not 
be surprised that none of these productions had previously been known 
to him; though a felicitous expression here and there and poetical efiu- 


sions scattered throughout bear witness to the ‘‘esprit’’ with which 


Mme. de Staél credited him, the book is on the whole dreary reading. 
In what degree does M. de Salaberry illustrate the opinions and pas- 
> 


sions of the Ultra- Royalists in the years 1821-30? ‘The epoch to which 


the writer always looks back fondly is that of the ‘‘ Chambre Introuvable,’’ 
nd he cannot forget or forgive its dismissal in 1816. Richelieu is for 
him a nincompoop, all his supporters fools or knaves; it is only with 
Charles X. that the good time comes fully in again. There could be no 
better illustration of the attitude toward the crown of the Ultra-Royalists 


than we have in M. de Salaberry’s hysterical account of the coronation of 


Charles X. (1. 173-191). <All Liberals are to him revolutionist, anti- 
monarchial, Carbonarist, made such simply by private passions and 
lSee pref X The Count was referred to in a political 


tir Thon ©) tt ~ rry 


Noble Russia and t A 
inholy ambitions At times he falls to polit 
the lost instructive passages Of this kind Ist 
on Liberals and liberalism (wit t the 
lea na ¢ ] 
altar and tnrone are usualiv tound together 
the monarcnical supremacy are facto athe 
tive just In proportion to its identification of the 
State He is a strong supporter of the dis 
measures of the Villéle period, and a bitter o 
condemns the removal of the censure at the eu 
Charles X ind advises e vovernme to make 
powers to 1isnh the courts tor not ly 
Ty + 
in ntoierance OT O] 10Nn 
anti-\ e Ultras, for the mple reason that he 
1 O sition it Ss hecessa’ry O Kee 
Rovalist ranks t t ecame pronounced 
the dismis of 4 ite briand and be ie iro 
a iatent st tv to Villele nto active opposit . 
these NO stes la Deéfection tacked \ 
on every o sion This opposition was und 
prin er t tis evident that Salaberry 
1imost rked a teature of the Sou } 
S ¢ 1! ed personal 1n iences { 
mportant degree trom the extreme Ultra o S; 
measures I as nwise and arbitrary those 
tinues lova to Villéle to the end The Martig 
condemns as one Of Concessions WHRICN O Vy the ! 
while that of Polignac, while monar d 11 
The d vergence ot! \I cit Saiabper’ry CLOSE 
from the party with which he is really in sympathy, 
aqaimcuities and inconsistencies, especially h co 
war But perhaps it is not particularly profitable t 
of this weak-headed and narrow-spirited, thoug 
and gallant gentleman. (n the whole it would s¢ 
1] m nermit 
posterity were ll-advised in px litting | er t 
this form, and that we need not be moved any a 
for their oversight 
Russia and the Russians. By Evuuxn N 
- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. I9 Pp. 285 
\I \ is one of the verv few Am« \ 
tempted to make a serious study of! ! » pres 
i him as such lo be sure, the fact t t t t 
stan K and the corresponde A 
the likelihood of certain limitations to ; t 
not, however, a history strict spe I that 
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his latest work ; it is rather a series of connected sketches, in thirteen 
chapters, ‘The Land and the People,’’ ‘‘ Laying the Foundations,’’ 
‘‘How Russia Became an Autocracy,’’ etc. This method may have 


t 


the advantage of enabling him to disregard any lack of proportion be- 
tween his different topics and of allowing a more rhetorical treatment ; 
but, as a result, the book is neither one thing nor the other. It has not 
the structure of a good short history, and there are far too many primary 
facts for a series of essays. The scholar will find nothing in it particu- 
arly useful, and no method can excuse some of the inaccuracies. 

Mr. Noble seems to have meant to write carefully. He has used ex- 
cellent authorities and evidently has wished to be studiously moderate, 


lulging in sweeping statements. His belief that 


though continually 
‘We are thus entitled to regard the autocratic régime in Russia as main- 
tained not in the interest of the people but in the interest of a ruling 
class ’’ does not very often crop up to vitiate his impartiality, especially 
n the earlier part of his work. \s one would expect, like most other 
western liberals, he is not fair to the national Greek Orthodox Church, 


or to its source, the Byzantine Empire. His broad style of narration, 


too, leads him to treat controverted and even very doubtful facts as it 
they were generally accepted truths, as for instance when he calls the 
princess Tarakanov (p. 91) the daughter of the man he dubs Alexander 


Alexei Gregorovich Razumovsky (a piling up of names utterly imposs 


le in Russian), and of the Empress Elizabeth. Again, his love of the 
picturesque makes him forget in the enthusiasm of his description of the 


baptism of Vladimir’s followers (p. 28) that the ceremony took place in 
the Dnieper not the Volkhov, /. , near Kiev not Novgorod, in south- 
lo continue our fault-finding, it is hardly worth while to note an oc- 
sional misplaced accent or questionable transcription ; what we have 


to criticize is the inaccuracy of many of Mr. Noble’s facts For in 


stance he exaggerates the isolating influence of the language in cutting 
off Russia from the west. Russian is not harder than Polish, nor is ita 


non-European language like Hungarian ; and even the use of a different 
script was not such a serious barrier from the rest of the world. \ny 
one can learn the modern simpler Russian alphabet in half an hour. It 
s a little astonishing, moreover, to find an author who really knows so 
much about Russia still believing the absurdity (p. 81) that the Urals 
were ‘*the boundaries thus apparently marked out for them by nature 

Che Urals are less of a natural boundary than are the Alleghanies. If 
Mr. Noble had read Cahun’s 7Zurcs e¢ Mongols he would scarcely have 
repeated the old fable of ‘* the enormous numerical superiority ’’ of th 
Tartars (] 17), and his statement that ‘‘in 1480, the power of the 
\siatics was finally brought to an end by Ivan the Terrible,’’ is to say 
10m this must mean, was given 
of the ** Terrible,’’ but he is always known as the ‘‘ Great 


1d the term ‘‘ Terrible ’’ has become indissolubly linked with his grand 


son Ivan IV Utterly unpardonable indeed, are such errors as making 
\ 


11 1D 
Mikhail Romanoy a des endant ¢ 
that Alexéi Mikhailovich intrusted the work of 


to Maxim the Greek (who lived a full century 


was instituted about the middle of the sevente 
» efter re taker 1) 
agecisive steps were taken in 1597 e me 

gle with the Turks (1736-1739), peace with wh 


oo men obtained through the mediation of | 
a correct impression of a war where t Rus 
uniform success even ! the treaty of peace 
what possible reason in the previous sente! 
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gust, ’ which Is also the Po way of spe o the 
charitably assur that it wasa slip of the \ 
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lo those who have followed M1 Ashlev’s 


the periodicals, this collection of 
s unfamiliar. \bout two-thirds of its content 
economic ournalis One-half the remainder 


Vatton or THE AMERICAN Histo aL. 


of the whole is now printed for the first time 


from ‘‘ English Serfdom ’’ to ‘* Harvard Schola 


Canadian Sugar Combine’”’ to ‘* The Tory Or 


ttered « 

t sw 

s the 
t 

| Ss ect 


the book, in spite of its superfic al diversities, has ele ent 
nity. It is informed by a vigorous perso ty, it ( 

definite convictions, and it faces in the direction in w 

cal work is now looking. ‘* We who concern ourselves 
istory,’’ declares the author, ‘‘ have wit s the current ¢ 


thought. 


French Revolution produced its political 


Hallams and Grotes. The centuries following 


imposing procession of historians of the Church Precise 
way the pressure of modern economic problems is cert 
has already begun to produ e, a whole literature of econ 
Of the extent and character of much of this literature, Mr 
~evs afford a good indication Out of his forty-five article 
are reviews—some of them elaborate review ot recent 
with economic history. Indeed not more than ten of the 
appear to be altogether independent of some spec 00k 
The essays and reviews thus brought together Mr. Ashley 
in eight ‘‘ well-marked groups entitled 1) Prel I 
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\ugustus 
‘* Auguste ’’ ? He was not a Fren nan, t a Geri n 1 
brothers of Alexander I. As tor the ist chapter, ‘* The Fut 
ts Various CONCLUSIONS and pro need not det 
\ H \ ( I ( 
Surveys, Historic and 1 By W. J. Asutey, 
fessor of Economic History in Harvard Universit 
x 
rsh and 
of bree Tr t 
the Keformat 
\s 
{ 
L. 


\grar Mi ¢ Urban Economic Opin on, 
T id America, 1660-1760, (6) Industrial Organization, (7 
Academic. As might have been expected the mediev 
S ar vy far the largest Ihev occupy together nearly half the 
the three following sections filling two-thirds of the re 1inder 
Vs King, the first o! i! em, the ‘* Medieval Agraria sectiol! 
erned with the mark [ts opening essay, on ‘* English Serfdom, 
s the ext story of the ‘‘ mark dogma ’’ down to the appear 
\ og Si Wd ind thes Se ent progress 
yw ie t t re te ects 1S dicated ike 
r riet re ew The essay itself ex ts the author at S best 
le y t ont d pe eiy written lhe general reader is 
to be th scarcely more doubt where the trut es than is 
Mr. Ashley self; and as to the mark, at least, Mr. Ashley's 
t re . But the same reader will robabiy Wish that 
r 1 ked into his essay what is important in the f wing 
f printing the at iengu Iterated disbelief, ever 
ee ecomes wearisome Mr \s] e\ has ] t the 
et ead of that worthy wherever he saw it. He has hit hard 
eht t is, perhaps, poor-spirited not to share his va 
But after all, why march us up and down among the slain ? 
d not the author act upon his own conviction (p. 166) that 
the appearance of M. Fustel de Co langes’ detailed examination of 
rer’s alleged authorities the mark doctrine ougntto be too 
» be longer attacked 2— especially since it is not clear that 
1d has shaken his confidence in the servile origin of the manor 
form, the Medieval Urban’ group 1s like its pre decessor But 
reviews wl follow its ntroductory essay on ‘* The Beg nnings 
lown Life in the Middle Ages,’’ do not produce the same impressior 
le superfluity, because Mr. Ashley is here content to offer a clear 
partial survey of recent theories as to the origin of mediev: 
without giving in his own adherence to any one of them. 
he section entitled ‘* Economic ¢ pinion consists, in addition to 
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article on ‘* The Tory Origi 
convincingly that Sir Dudley North and 
eers in whose ‘‘ liberal 


of preternatural enlightenment, were, in fac 


f politics against the Whig prohibition of 1678 


written on economic oy 


which was delivered 


1899, and published in 77 
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free traders in the ‘‘ orthodox’’ sense—than wh 
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94 Reviews Ars 
ted from these n de naugural lecture at Harvard ’ 2 
Me 
te lt 
Tey 
hvt 
ind 
yon 
] 
tic aa 
the 
of } 
and 
tow] 
two brief reviews, o n of Free 
rrade’*; it s} 
eighteenth Cul- 
were by no means | 
nothing more illuminating has been [pinion in 
eighteenth-centurv England 
The next section opens with a lecture on ‘‘ The Ei Jation 
of England and the American Colonies’ betese the 
J rnalokh E TT for November of the same vear It argue the 
crievances inflicted upon the colonists by the Acts of Trade | een 


reatly exagverated The Navigatio Law er 

yping and ship-building te as ch, and restrict 

modities’’ be exported to England only se 
manfactures in the colonies, worked oO rea hards eca 
jumped w th the economic conditions ther prev v ( 

were chiefly agricultural d for these we f 1a ready 
We had neither the « tal, the r, nor the te 
necessary to establish mal facture In these respects the ¢ 
relations of England and America wo d not < et | 
there had been no Acts of it < Eve the Act o 

ng that commodities the growth or manufacture of ] é 
the colonies only from England and in English tt Ss, t 
the Americans, since England was their natural entrepot 

l'o this last pleading a demurrer was rol uly ed ‘ 
conceded the other points It s view Mr \ ey 

argument, and must fa vetore the ndant ¢ dence ot t 
the coionies \vainst his attack Mr As! ev now ¢ ( 

n a paper on ‘** American Smuggling, 1660-17¢ He 1 
weakness of the original @ fvver7 argument, and seeks to strengt 
po nting out that ‘* American im] orts from England, far fr a 
ing when the War of Independence was over—as we should « 
the obligation to buy in England had been a serious griev 
increased °’ p- 344 ‘I hey did so. According to the oft 
they amounted, on a six years’ average ending in 1792, to / 2,8 
against only # 2,216,824 on asix years’ average ending in 177 
the absolute amount is less signifi ant than the rate ol increasé¢ 
figures show a growth of less than 28 per cent. in eightec ve 
now we compare the value of goods imported ona ten years 
ending in 1730, with those imported on a ten years’ average en 
1710, we find an increase of 76 per cent. in twenty year Si 
for 1740 of 81 per cent., for 1750 of 72 per cent., for 1760 of 
cent., for 1770 of 113 per cent. ‘Thus it appears that import 
England still increased after the Revolution, but at a diminishe 
If the figures warrant any inference at all (which may be doubte: 

Americans bought less and not more goods in England after t 

they might have done had they remained subject to the 
rrade. The fig ires, then, seem rather to weaken tl to st yt 

fPrieri argument. 

Mr. \shiey next takes P the cit trade tseil He 
needed distinctions between that which was, and that w SY 
violation of the Acts of Trade Wi t « nat I t 
pirates ind in violation of the East India Col il 4 ( ) 
supplies sold to the King’s enemies in time of war, and (3 
to evade colonial tariffs (all three being forms of trade é 
Englishmen as for colonists) in order to find the residue 
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e cited as evidence of the oppressive iracter of the Acts of Trad 
It le in a review to follow Mr. Ashley into the detailed con- 
d rom whic 1e concludes that their residue was small He 
levotes most space to the ap] 1t confirmation of his conclusions by 
ord Sheffield’s O ttions on the Comme) f the American States 
rst ed., 1783, sixth, 1784). Now Sheffield was opposed to a treaty 
th the United States. So he asserted that England would hold the 
trade of the Americans without it. His reason was that the Americans 
yuld not buy what they wanted o etter terms of any other natio1 
Ss ne attel t 1 to} rove tak the various articles seve! 
king abundant use of such phrases as ‘‘a yreat,’’ ‘‘ very great,’’ ‘* in- 
ynsiderable. . yt of capit ) t But, with one exception, to 
1oted presently, he gives no figures lo call n amounts to little 
etl saying that somebody else, and that a person not free from sus 
on of polit terest, had ant ted Mr. Ashley's «a / rgument 
e argument is rhaps, some t strengthened by Sheffield’s author 
t t it is by no means rendered conclusive. It still remains true, as 
Mr. Ashley says, that the point at issue cannot be settled ‘‘ unt 1e 
cono! Story New Eng 1 and the other colonies ] is een 
subjected to a re thorough and scholarly investigation than it vet 
I ved p. 337), for here, as early all departments of inte1 
ational trade, it is a iestion of relative values, of the fvof 
thors itaiics the cit ortation of European goods to the 
tota ortation 241). And on this crucial estion Sheffield 
cives us one, and but one bit of precise informat In the years 
1767-1770 nineteen per cent. of English exports colonies were 
ommodities of foreign origin, over eleven per cent. of the whole being 
East in, and less t eight per cent., presumably, European goods 
Mr \ tes the figures in a foot-note, apparently regarding them 
s a measure of the colonists’ small demand for European goods. But 
they might also be interpreted as indicating the extent to which such 
root nuggled direct 
remaining sections of the book are predominantly not his- 
tori volume is handsomely printed, in clear type, upon } r 
in weight, is opaq of a pleasant dead 
The table of contents is very full, but 
ibsence of an index. 
CHaRLes H. Ht 
HTtstoo ae: Vew World Called America. By Epw » TOHN 
PayNeE, Fellow of Uni ersity lege, xford. Vol. II. UX- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1899. Pp. xxvii, 604.) 
[HE second volume of Payne’s //stery is entirely devoted to an 
¢ yeraphic account of the aborigines, or, as they are now termed by 
thropologists, the Amerinds opening pages contain an essay 
n military organization and advancement and the creation of an 
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Payne: Flistory of the orld Callea rica 
d str class Mission ( t WI t 
elise within t scope ol st 
origin of the dustrial class ) ted I \ ( \ 
by the difference in individ titucde bv two met le 
ing on tne rimai condition ol 1¢ wo t 
s evolved. Evidence s add ed to s \ t t ori t ) 
composed @xciusiveiy of wome sted yt t t 
\mazons are not fictio t thentic tradit Inere 
res ts as a Natural ysiolog wes tter the ) the 
o! ture DV the maies d Per the t et 
the ling m Class and the ore st oly 
advance nent depend ny n 1d de W t 
Ihe warrior class is a sur\ ii iro Savavery, the st 
creation Even in their religious notions there Ss separat the w 
class concentrate their devotio ym the atmospneric ve 
heavenly bodies while the poy lar religion 1s an eartn-w i 
eral we May say that there Ss very ttie oft the °° New Wor thie 
thirty-five pages of the volume 
The unit of a Original history Is ass med to be the pu », COrTe 
ing In a Measure to the village community ol 1 Old Wor t 
t the pueblo was a purely agricultural community, the Am« 1 
no domestic animals save the llama lL he pue Oo is des ed as the 
of an agricultural tribe, but the definition of tribe 1s ver Satis! t 
might have used with profit the | cations the Bure 
thnology relating to the tribe, clan and After 
political organization of Peru and Mexico, the cone 
reached that the Mexican dominant pueblo, existing bv despot 
power, more nearly approached the feudal system of the Old World 
any other government in America he food-quest is m he fore 
Cause of migration, and property s terpreted in ter of tood 
first migration was from Asia over the ‘* miocene iu y mean 
whi there is believed to have een a considerable migrat to ( 
of the lower mammals. During the Glacial Period t sage to 
New World gradually became more difficult, though the ridg 
broadened to include the whole area oft Be ring Sea “Oo re te 
the time of the first peopling of America the Amerind e de 
oped a uniform physical type with only such variations he d t 
as mav be ascribed to the effects of cal environment Mr. P ie 
his fling at the science of craniology, iting trom author ( nted 
years the advance in our knowledge of et ( latomy 
publications based on it He contin 
term °** physiology ’? in the sense of anatomy 
Evidence of ethnologi unity ol the Amerinds sought in their 
cuage. The method of proc edure is the sound one of « nparing 
forms of languages not their actual substance, the part r sound 
which they consist. npts that have een made to prove lew 
Greek, Turanian and ffinities re briefly described and 
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futility of such researches shown by a forceful exposition of the instability 


of language. The subject of language is treated with unusual fulness, 
bout two-fifths of the volume being devoted to it, the greater part of 
which might have been written if the Amerindian languages had never 
been known. ‘Though it is stated that the history of speech as here 


traced probably could not have been recovered from the Turanian, either 
alone or in connection with any other group of the Old World, yet the 
personal basis of objective speech is emphasized and the fact pointed out 
that syntax is an essential function of mind. The oralization of the 
primitive human cry is regarded as the result of the assumption of the 


The develop- 


} 


erect posture which necessitated eating with erected head. 
ment of grammar from the crude holophrase has proceeded along the same 
lines in American and Turanian but the American languages represen 
the lower stages. 

A very complete account of the American calendar systems is given 
and the evidence ably marshalled to show that they are of independent 


origin. ‘The Mexican calendar has been regarded as a very perfect device 
which by intercalations and corrections accommodated itself to the true 
course of the sun Payne maintains that no corrections whatever were 
made. 


In tracing the general migrations of the principal stocks of the North 
American continent the centre of distribution is placed on the northwest 
coast. Thence the Eskimos spread to the northward; the Algonquins 
toward the east and south; the Athapascans north and south; the Na- 
huatlaca down into Mexico. Furthermore, the Mexicans are declared to 
be clearly related in culture to the Kwakiutls and others of the North- 
west. The Mayas are regarded as the descendants of the Toltecs and 
hence an off-shoot of the Nahuatlaca. The Toltecs themselves are highly 
praised for their achievements in the industrial and esthetic arts: they 
are termed the Greeks of the New World. The Dresden codex is con- 
sidered the pring ipal one of those to be ascribed to the Toltecs, and 


’ 


throughout this the ‘*‘ Man of the Sun”’ so largely predominates that it is 
denominated by Payne the ‘* Book of Quetzalcohuatl.’’ The codex con- 
veys an impression of the god’s attributes and history together with the 
Toltec conception of human advancement by successive stages, at least as 
far as their traditions revealed it. From the codices and from the early 
writers, many of whose publications are now rare, the pre-Columbian 
history of the Mexican pueblos is reconstructed and a detailed account 
given of their condition at the time of the Conquest. The conclusion is 
reached that their development was recent and tending toward the 
strengthening of the military despotism of Mexico. Tlacopan and Tez- 
cuco were becoming mere dependencies of Mexico. The worst feature 
of Mexican life was the almost continuous cannibal carnival, which was 
ostensibly to procure victims for sacrifice, but in reality to provide ani- 
mal food for the privileged class ; this is to be regarded as one of the re- 
sults of the absence of large animals capable of furnishing labor power 


and food. 
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i herd ng this an were ) or t t 
vhom the Incas con ered rhe go gt es t 
southeast and the subject tribes from t 1 nort t 
sea Ihe limits of the Ay ira al J guages t 
fact noted that both arose from the same stock Notwithst ling the 
fact that the Peruvians had developed pictographs and syst writ 
to a much less extent than the Mexicans, nevertheless re eevid ‘ 
of Inca history existed at the time of the Con est W verit thei! 
oral traditions in a remarkably clear and complete mann ‘ 
acter and influence of the eleven pre-Spanish Incas are described 
tail, together with an excellent resentation of the « i te t ft 
[Inca political system. In the final comparison ot the Mi | 
vian cultures Payne terms the Incas brutal and sanguinary ty! 
pared with whom the cannibal chiefs of Anahuac appear yst in t 
light of polished and civilized rulers.’’ In general the Peruvian cult 
was of a lower grade than the Mexican The people were wel 
mental cultivation if not absolutely ferior ent ‘ 
ever, the Peruvian culture was presumably much 1 re recent | 
tor oft the conquest ot Per reserved ior the next Oo 

Iwo features of this book ire SUrTiIKINZI\ ro ent t ) 

essay rather than an ethnographi description of the At rind 
emphasizes those phases of Amerindian culture which are uw e and he 
important in the building up of arguments in pport of t theorv ot 
development of language or institutions Naturally 548 ives do t 
permit a very complete account oO! a race nor does the author attempt to 
deal, except in the most general manner, with the majority of Amer 
stocks. Che volume is provided with a very complete table of content 


with corresponding marginal titles, but there are no chapter divisions ¢ 
interruptions of the text from the first page to the last Many rare 
publications are cited but we cannot avoid the impression that portio 
of the volume would have been improved y adherence to more mod 


authorities. 


Hrs } j 7 fo} ( £7, / } j 
lpproved Authors. By P. pe Roo Philadelphia: J. B. I 
pincott Co 1900 Pp. 1, 613 ; xxm, 613 
THESE handsome volumes are a mon ent Ke Of the thor 
dustrv. and } itt +} vo In fact t ae 
luStry, < 1 ot his utter lack of the t WOrk 
be looked at not so mu h as a history i poliemle« support of the 
claim that there are to be found in America *‘‘ vestiges of a ¢ ristianity, 
which evidently was not introduced by the relatively late Northme: 
1 nded rrative +} | (‘at 
and as an extended narrative of the eariy on } a ( ) ) 
Greenland. The questions of the origin and anti tv of man upon t 


continent, the claim that America was known to the ancient Greeks and 
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‘ome, a elat 
Perhaps the best 
ed 1 i\ & 
eb CK wh 


eged irlvy vovages to these shores, ar 
gt Cl spirit of ngled dogmatism and cred 
riere wit inv proper judicial we ehing of the 
tnat t WOrK is grown out of the labors of vears 
iS t ves §*to o ] natiol 
f one of the Roman pontif \ »1S 
e is little known lhe yn to 
| in the work, consists in an appendix of about 
ny twe tw ) d Irom t \ in 
e Lateran Ar ves, ind nine from various raries 
to the early Greenland missions 
id ation of the s rit in w] tne WOTK Ss col 
V simply ting the titles of some of its chapters 
incient KNOW! 
‘* Bapt ncient 
cult tot ind we 
will be countenanced by sober-minded historical 
) same re US Persuasion as the author His 


what cons tes evidence may be inferrea trom s 
‘‘ be est shed a continental museum of Americat 
n **ancient crucifixes, crosses and Christian books 
1, red, in our hemisphere 
expectation t t °**some saga Speaking oft these 

land, may yet be found’’ (II. 441); or from 
childish fable that Latin books were found in the 


Estotiland of the Zeni (7. , the New England 


it into America by the nearest descendants of 


d taken their course in an easterly direction, land- 


Ro the a 
+ 
‘ id ite 
thorities cited 

revaraing t story 
[ 
on ndred pages, 

n | 

in al ent At I 

tates, New Brunsw k and Nova Scotia II. 207 ). 

We will merely attempt to select afew nuggets as samples oO! the 
wonderful discoveries in ancient historv to be found in these remarkable 
volumes We are told that ‘‘the Mound-Builders’ vovages across the 
\tlantic were rather from West to East than in the opposite direction 

ind that the Wanish mounds are veneravie monuments Ttestilving ) 
inother discovery nd part il settlement of the Old World by an Amer 
in nation’’ (I. 81) These ‘‘ discoveries of Europe by ancient Amer 
ins, if their numerous landings on European soil could be titled with 
this misno! ier ’’ re mucn insisted | yn (I. 172). We are ass red that 
‘*the aboriginal inhabitants of our hemisphere have not till this day re 
ceived their meed for ancient braverv, nautical skill, and wonderful at- 
tainments in geographv, and in every branch of material advancement, 
and of civilization generally ’’ (1. 173 We are further instructed re- 
varding the very early beginnings of civilization upon this continent, 
itriarch Noe, who hh 
ng in America, either at Behring Strait or, after sailing through Polvy- 
nesia, on the Western coast of Central America and Peru, as is plainly 
intimated by the ancient monuments of those countries’’ (I. 191 So 


M 


point to the apostle St. Tho 7 t 
existing on the it at t ex ing of t 
tive. t he doubts about th on , f the d | 
d’s book this s ect ast wh H 
the discovery and partial Christianizat Gre 
land ny velor lV « ed Nort! in rst set! to t 
That tnese ) tries ** were newly converted | t 
< perfectly correct in regard to their Scandinavia — 
does not d rove the fact of a prev 
the Romar yntiff under the jurisdiction of St. Ansgar 7 
nari **4sreen a.” a rding to oul aut tT 
fa ir statement n the Icelandic savas t t twas g t ‘ 
ral features. fon its resemblance to Cro nd 
Saturn, ding to the veracious narrative ot Plutar treat 
On fa f Il. 64 

|_| space is devoted to ana yunt of th vel \ 
Leif Ericson, A. D.1 , as narrated in the Sagas, w ! 
Opin re tner myth nor Vay na \ 
was not ‘‘recorded in writing at once, was 
men or story-tellers II. 289 very wide of the trut test 
per od to Sil tr dit i 
years 

\r evide nee of the pres e of ft Nort 
of ** Noru eva,”’ the ancient sea rt of Vinlar 1, wit { 
wharves. docks and canals, at Watertown, in M t rdent 
maintained, 11 Longfellow's S f le 
R Ras ire zg en ] Not so, however, is the I t 
the banks of the Potomac over the grave of Syasi t ] le, ' 
were found fragments of bones and two Ry 
interesting articles are now preserved in the Smit Institutio t 
Washington II. 222), notwithstanding the fact that Professor Jose] 
Henrv. the secretary of the Smithsonian Institut 


Mar , 1869, exposed the hoax and disclosed the author of it in the // 


Varga Equal faith is reposed in the mythical equestr 


tatue, erected on the summit of Corvo in the Madeira Islands, and th 


ior inquires ** Was the statue erected as a guide to point out to othe! 


ute to follow to the centre 


here are some strange blunders in New England geography, such 


aS Kent county, Massachusetts ind ‘*the city of Rutland, Massa- 
chusetts’’ (II. 313), and we are sceptical about ‘‘ honey-dew,’’ such as 


Leif gathered in abundance, being vet distilled in the island of Nan- 
tucket (II. 218); and that in the Black Death, A. D. 1347, ‘‘in the 


city of London only fourteen persons survived’ (II. 414 
We will conclude with one other erroneous statement: ‘‘ Claudian, 
a poet, tells, in the year 390, that the Emperor Theodosius had fright- 
ened the far distant isle (lhule) with the sound of his Getish wars ’’ (II. 
52 Ihe truth is that Theodosius, the great general (father of the 
emperor of the same name), A. ID). 370, repelled the attacks of the Picts 
nd the Scots upon Britain, and it is this to which Claudian refers. 
[In view of the flood of light our author has shed upon the ancient 
story of this continent, we look forward with much interest to his forth- 


ymin work, in which he intends to ‘* prove tnat Alexander V1. was too 


great and disinterested a character to be thrown among his 
officials and not become aspersed by their reviving paganism ”’ 


The Transit of Civilization from England to America in the Seven- 

teenth Century. By Epwarp Eaoresrox, Author of 7he 
mers of a Nation. (New York: D. Appleton and Company 
Pp. X, 344.) 

rue full title of Dr. Eggleston’s book is hardly lucid ; the abridged 
form of it which appears on the cover—‘* The Transit of Civilization ’’— 
s obscure ; and only the reverse of the leaf which precedes the title-page 
nforms us that the work forms part of his ‘‘ History of Life in the United 
States.’’ Carping though critical mention of such details may seem, these 
details are the first which come to mind when one considers the total 
effect of the book in question. The indefiniteness of the titles proves 


nfortunately characteristic of the chapters which they name. Asa whole, 


for all their interesting passages, these are confused, bewildering and 
sometimes misleading. 

Yet Dr. Eggleston’s subject is not only interesting but important. 
His purpose was to set forth the precise state of European civilization at 
the time when our country was finally settled, to explain the mental and 
moral condition of the generation which implanted itself in American 
soil, and in some degree to point out how the pristine ideas and ideals, 


convictions and errors, of our national ancestry have affected our national 
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ot the New World ?’’ (II 222). 
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lames of fire without gra t\ rived mut the 
ngels ts God voverned t Ss one ttle vorld w 

hd sO prelace oes ON, Casantiv ant ery cit 
t range and dil rence oO Ss reading extended he 
scientious research is further attested, if ttestatio were 
pious marginal references, which mak s pages freque 
of a folio Burton, and by the numerous and closely printe 
notes ‘* Elucidations he prefers to name thei Ww 
nis SIN chapters Whatever Dr. Eggleston's limits ) 

him with lack of industry F 

If nal nad tect } 

I occasional and random tests can ] Ve \ 
these references and notes are thoroughlv trustworthy 
vleston gives you chapter and verse, and he gives t 
thankfully and confidently accept his authorit And ye 
ot ] this labor, which one would be so vlad to r st 
suggests rather than commendation a word of warning to 
lant nd Phe It j lant 
aents and writers ot history. {is an ayreeabie incid ‘ 

1 
such warning to men still young can be ised on worl 
from a man so tar trom young 1n vears ; could m 


that fresi 


our elder men of letters, whose natures to the end rose 


a 
ments both of time and of i \ssuming for the 
what anybody, if such body there be, who did not k 
ton’s name would instantly assume,—that this book 
fair example of contemporary writing, one cannot point 
that human minds, like human stomachs, vary indefinitely 
of digestion. Each man’s limit of acquisition each ma 
mself; but no man who desires to produce anything 
than a compilation can afford to take into his head at 
more information than he can handle with vigorous inte 
he analogy of physical indigestion is variously close 
moments the mental state of modern students, turned 
amid all the riches of modern libraries, seems painfully 
inconveniences which disturb healthy boys toward the « 


ing dinners. 


1 youthfulness of spirit which groups Dr. Egglest 


To be more precise, the work which Dr. Eggleston 


manded not only such wide research as he has coura 
but also at least two supplementary processes. Wh 


more important need hardly be determined ; bot! 


the first place, the historian of a past civilization 


himself into imaginative sympat! 
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he deals, until he understands not only bare facts but also 
\ se fact ide the ving men feel who knew them in the flesh 
| e second ice, such an historian, availing himself of the perspe 
e of time, must slowly grow to perceive the mutual relations of his 
facts not only to one another but also to so much of general history as 
comes within his vision. lo take a casual example from our own times, 


iwriter of three hundred years hence who should touch on the dancing of 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries might draw surprising it ces 
yr leave s 1 inferences to be drawn, trom an accurate de S( ript on of the 
waltz as the fashionable successor of the minuet. And no amount of de 


tailed erudition, uncorrected by imaginative sympathy, and by general 


knowledge of social development, could easily avoid the conclusion that 


our own t es ive een deplorably less respec table than those of ot 
great-grandparents,—which is far from what most of us believe to be the 
can 

How remote Dr. Eggleston is from imaginative sympathy with the 


ist which he tries to revive may be inferred from that phrase of his 


preface which tells how the God of the seventeenth century ‘‘ governed 


this one little world with mock majesty.’’ Perhaps so; anthropomor- 
ph sm is doubtless out of credence as well as out of fashion But the 


God of our emigrant fathers was the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, the God of the Psalmists and the Prophets ; the God of the four 
Gospels which for ages were accepted as His living Word; the God of 
isades and of the Reformation; the God to whose throne Foxe's 


the Cr 


Martyrs rose ecstatic from the flames of Smithfield ; the God whose Spirit 


sustained amid all the horrors of a savage wilderness the indomitable 
courage of the Pilgrims and of the Puritans; the God to whose service 
Cromwell gave himself; the God for whom the Ironside soldiery laid 
down their lives. They had their errors,—saints, apostles, prophets, 


martvrs, and the rest; but their widest error seems less than that of 

modern historian who finds in the majesty of their Divinity even a tinge 
of mockery. Only those who can thrill with devout fervor as the words 
of the elder centuries begin to glow again with the life which once was 
them can understand the spiritual truth wherein their formal miscon- 


ceptions fade at last, like misty clouds in the fathomless blue of sunny 


Just such misleading lack of sympathy as that ‘‘ mock majesty ’’ seems 
to imply appears throughout Dr. Eggleston’s six chapters. ‘The titles of 
these chapters incidentally indicate his second great fault—confused per- 
ception of the relations which the separate parts of his subject bear to one 

nother. Here then are titles in turn: I. ‘* Mental Outfit of the Early 
Colonists;’’ II. ‘* Digression Concerning Medical Notions at the Period 
of Settlement’’ —though why this is any more digressive than the 
chapters which follow is not evident; III. ‘* Mother English, Foik 
Speech, Folk-Lore, and Literature ;’’ IV. ‘‘ Weights and Measures of 
Conduct :’’ V. ‘* The Tradition of Education ;’’ VI. ‘* Land and Labor 


n the Early Colonies.’’ Again it mav seem unfair to base criticism on 
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EVER since the north temperate coast of the western he 


gan to be occupied by European settlers, po] ilation and « 
been spreading westward. So important has this westward 
been, and so much more marked than the movement in 
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need any critical analysis or elaborate argument to prove that there have 
ecn some great Impe lling forces behind it. Ihe forces may be difficult 
to identify Perhaps some of them lie deep down in human nature 
imong the other forces of involuntary human action. But however that 
may be, they have been as irresistible as they are unconscious, and as 
ceaseless as they are irresistible. It needs only a comparatively few 


} 


carefully selected facts, skillfully interpreted and woven into a plain 

irrative, to make a convincing demonstration of their presence and their 
power ; and when they are once admitted to exist what reason is there 
for believing that they would s iddenly cease to Operate W hen pop ilation 


reached the Pacific? Why should they not be expected to persist and to 


cause the restless pioneer to overleap barriers, northward or southward, 
eastward or westward, over seas or wherever else there are lands unoc¢ 
pied by an equally vigorous population and culture ? 

In the book under review, Professor Sparks has told how population 
and culture have been carried from Europe to America and from the 


\tlantic to the Pacific by the people who have become pre-eminently the 


‘* American people ;’’ and he has shown also how the same forces that 
have carried them over this region have by logical necessity launched 
them upon a colonial career. 


‘he author is evidently an assiduous investigator in the highways and 
byways of history. He is also a believer in illustrative material. His 
book abounds in outline maps and photographic reproductions of title- 
pages, broadsides, advertisements, objects and scenes of historical inter- 
est. In the text he has sought with a few data to give a general effect ; 
and has avoided the effort to be exhaustive in the enumeration of details. 
I'he book does not give the local history of the settlement of Virginia, or 
Ohio, or Kansas, or California. It is a monograph, and not a long one, 
on the ‘‘ Expansion of the American People.’’ Nineteen pages are al- 
lowed for bringing the narrative down to the period of American colon 
zation; one hundred and twenty-two carry it on through the considera- 
tion of the ‘‘ Pioneer life in the Ohio Valley ;’’ fifty are devoted to the 
‘* Rounding out of the Gulf Possessions’’ and the ‘*‘ Assimilation of the 
Frontier French Elements ;’’ seventy to the period from the beginning 
of ‘* The Oregon Expansion ’’ to the completion of a ‘‘ Transcontinental 
Railroad ;’’ and other chapters are devoted to ‘‘ The National Seat of 
Government,’’ ‘‘ The Cumberland Road and the Erie Canal’’ and to 
\merican intellectual life, reforms and utopias. 

Often what the narrative omits and what it contains are equally un- 
ional even if not always in accord with the reader’s taste and judg- 
ment. Less space is given tothe arguments made in Congress against the 
annexation of Louisiana than to the public ridicule incurred by Jefferson 
through his credulous belief in the existence of a huge mountain of rock 
salt in the new territory. The Indian wars of St. Clair and Wayne are 
treated of in a foot-note of six lines; but half a page is filled with typ- 
cal songs of the Ohio flat-boat-men. The arguments for and against in- 
ternal improvements are curtly treated ; but the information, that between 
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[., dealing with the seventeenth century, the literature of all but the New 
England colonies is dismissed with a word, and of the New England 
vriters only Wigglesworth, Anne Bradstreet, and Cotton Mather receive 
specific treatment. In Book II., the only eighteenth-century authors who 


get more than passing mention are Edwards, Franklin, Dwight ( whose 


mgest poem, ‘‘ The Conquest of Canaan,’’ is not named), Trumbull, 
Barlow and Freneau. In the remaining four books, which fill nearly four 
indred pages, although the principal writers of the nineteenth century 


ire each discussed at some length, the biographical details are meagre and 


vritings are not examined or even named with any attempt at system 


) ympleteness \ rather capricious list of ‘* Authorities and Refer- 
+ + ] } ] >} | ] 
ces aoes som ig to make up for the lack elsewhere of | ograpn- 
| det 
\ complete history of American literature then, the book is no It 
nnot be used as s t should not be judged as such. Professor Wen- 
ii WOUIG Prova say nat he Nad no occasion to do avain What as 
ready been done by others, and indeed he seems to have made no special 


idy of our colonial and Revolutionary literature or of the minor writers 
viven us, instead, is a series of vivacious 
hough rather sketchy essays upon the broad facts and tendencies of 
\merican literature, with spe ial reference to the relation of that litera 
ture to English life and literature. The essays find their unity and nov- 
eltv in a thesis which is maintained throughout the book, to-wit, that by 
reason of our ‘* national nexperienc e,’’ or the absence of ‘‘ the struggling 
ymplexity of social and political forces in densely populated regions, 
\mericans preserved for two centuries and more a good deal of the 
‘¢ spontaneity, enthusiasm, and versatility ’’ of their Elizabethan ancestors 
while Englishmen d lring the same period were rapidly deve loy ing new 
types of national character. In this way Professor Wendell accounts for 


he fact that, in spite of fundamental unity of blood, lang law, and 


moral ideals, the two great divisions of the English-speaking race have 
become so distinct and at times have been so estranged. The Revolution, 
for instance, ‘‘ sprang from a deep temperamental misunderstanding be- 
tween the native English and their American compatriots ;*’ ‘* while 
inder the influence of European conditions the English temperament had 
steadily altered from that of spontaneous, enthusiastic, versatile Eliza- 
bethans to that of stubborn, robust John Bull, the original American 
temper, born under Elizabeth herself, had never deeply changed.’’ But 
uur author does not forget that his chief business is with the literature. 
His constant method, therefore, is to sketch the salient features of English 
history and character in the century then under consideration, show that 
Eng] sh literature of the period reflected the national temper, sketch Amer- 
can history and character in the same period, and then show that the differ- 
ences (in kind, not in merit) between the two literatures were due to the 
persistence in America of an earlier type of Englishman. ‘Thus he says 
of Cotton Mather’s Wagna/a that ‘it groups itself not with such work 


as Dryden’s, but rather with such earlier work as that of Fuller or even of 


| 


Wendell: A Literar\ History of Am 


) 
Burton.’’ Of the Revolutionary polit ets he says that althoug 
they ‘‘ were phrased in the style of the eighteenth century ey ( 
cate in our country a kind of intellectual activity which in England had 
d splaved itself most characterist callv a hundred vears earlier And 
even in the case of writers so late as ose of New Engla the ret 
of the nineteenth century he maintains that ‘‘ their spontaneous aptitude 
for idealism, their enthusiastic love for abstractions and for absolute 
they had derived, too, from the Eliza than Puritans whose traits they 
had hereditarily preserved.’’ 

lhe reader gets this thesis retty well « ed to etore 

ing the book; ‘‘ national inexperience and Elizabethan spontaneit 
enthusiasm, ind versatility ’’ become very familiar sound n his ears i 
little too familiar at last, so that he is set to wondering whether t 
iteration of a form of words is not being made to do duty for subst 
} roof; and one reader, at least, arose from his reading wit tne nypre 
sion that although there is something in Professor Wendell’s theory, 
something worth emphasizing, yet that there is not so much t 
propounder thinks. It over-states the Elizabethan ilities the settle 
of New England, and under-states their grimly Puritanic qualitie 
It exaggerates the similarity between the Elizabethans and the late 
Americans. In accounting for what similarity there was, it over-estimate 
the effect of heredity, and under-estimates the effect which climate, race 
mixture, and soc ial, economic, and pol tical condit ive had i 
developing spontaneity, enthusiasm, and versatility in individuals w 
ancestors were not conspicuous for those | abethan qualities It ignore 
the fact that in every generation there have been many Engl 


particularly poets and men of letters, who were not of 


type, and consequently it minimizes the effect of English literature n 
contemporary American literature Lastly, the terms en 


I mploved re 
necessarily so inexact, and the | 


phenomena handled are so vast and co 
plex, that the generalizations arrived at often do not admit of close a 
cation. 


In discussing the literature of the seventeenth cent 
Professor Wendell prudently omits to point 


pol out wherein the Aay /’sa 
Book and The Day ef Deom lif 


exemplify Elizabet! 


pl ethan spontaneity a d ve 
satility ; enthusiasm they certainly show, but it is of the same grim kind 
that cut down the maypoles and closed the theatres. In the eighteent 
century most of the pure literature, in verse and prose, is tamely 

tive of (Jueen Anne models, not of Elizabethan In his treatment of 
dividual authors of the nineteenth century Professor Wend obliged 
to lay the emphasis upon their indel lis] 


btedness to English eighteenth-century 
literature and to the European romanticism 


ind cle sm otf their ow day 
although he returns to his theory in the Conclusion 
sut the worth of the book does not depend wholly yn the truth of 
its central proposition. In connection with individual authors many re 
marks are made that are fresh and penetrating or at least suggestive 
Much truth is happily summed up in these words: ‘* Irving, imbued with 
nineteenth-century romant temper, wrote n the " vle « the 
VI.—53. 
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century before; Bryant, writing in the simply luminous style of his own 
century, expressed a somewhat formal sentimentality which had hardly 
characterized vital work in England for fifty years.’’ Bryant's nature- 
poetry, however, particularly its relation to Wordsworth’s, does not re- 
ceive adequate treatment Professor Wendell pierces ¢ lose to the centre 
of the peculiar genius of Poe: ‘‘ He had almost in perfection a power 
nore frequently shown by skillful melodramatic actors than by men of 
letters—the power of assuming an intensely unreal mood and of so setting 
it forth as to make us for the moment share it unresistingly.’’ The his 
torical perspective in the following statement is illuminating: ‘‘ The 
Yankee lecturers, of whom Emerson was the most eminent, were only 
half-secularized preachers—men who stood up and talked to ancestrally 
attentive audiences. . . . Emerson’s essays, in short, prove to be an 
obvious development from the endless sermons with which for generations 
his ancestors had regaled the New England fathers.’’ Professor Wen 
dell’s personal acquaintance with Loweil no doubt helped him to the in- 
sight here expressed: ‘* One can feel in his literary temper two constant, 
antagonistic phases. His purity of taste was quite equal to Longfellow’s ; 
particularly as he grew older, he eagerly delighted in those phases of 
literature which are excellent. Yet all the while he was incessantly im- 
pelled to whimsical extravagance of thought, feeling, and utterance.”’ 
Original and striking, although not quite satisfying, is the likening of 
Holmes to Voltaire. Wholly just and admirable is the frequent insistence 
upon two general characteristics of American literature in the nineteenth 
century: its instinctive moral purity ; and its artistic conscience in mat- 
ters of form, instead of the careless exuberance which might popularly be 
expected of literature in a young democracy. The forecast that ‘‘ news- 
paper humor, the short stories of the magazines, and the popular stage 
seem the sources from which a characteristic American literature is most 
likely to spring,’’ is at least not commonplace or superficial. 
lhe ungracious task of mentioning certain positive faults may be per- 
formed rapidly. There are a good many errors, some of them hardly 
excusable, in matters of fact. What are now the concluding lines of 
‘« Thanatopsis ’’ were not written when Bryant was seventeen but several 
years later ; yet the date here (p. 197) isa part of the argument. Poe (p. 
205) at the time of his death was certainly on the way North after visiting 
his betrothed ; he was not left ‘‘ in the gutter’’ but ina rumshop ; he did 
not ‘‘find’’ his way to the hospital but was taken there by an old friend, 
Whitman did not ramble about the country ‘‘much like those half- 
criminal wanderers whom we now call tramps’’ (p. 465); he went as a 
printer and journalist. John Esten Cooke’s novel, Zhe Virginia Come- 
dians is referred to as ‘‘ A Virginia Comedy’ (p. 487), and the next sen- 
tence seems to distinguish it from ‘‘ certain romances connected with his 
native state.’’ Professor Wendell’s style has a certain spontaneous vital- 
ity and freedom, but lacks conciseness, evenness and distinction ; ‘‘ ad- 
mirable,’’ ‘‘ once for all,’’ ‘*then,’’ and ‘‘ of course’’ are used so often 


that they become mannerisms. Statements, sometimes relatively unim- 


Charlevoia 


portant ones, are carelessly repeated Ihe facetious ssages are oft 
cheap and clumsy and quite unworthy of the general level of the work 
In general the form of the book is not sufficiently removed from that o 
the class-room lectures in which it first existed It is unfortunate that 
the many references to the social status of authors Professor Wendell 
not always made it manifest that he mentions this matter merely for what 
light it may throw on the historical development of the terature, and 
not as a matter of any intrinsic consequence in that re} c of lett 
where a palace is nothing, and a garret is nothing t only the gift of 
genius from the Almighty. 

After all has been said by way of adverse criticism, the fact rema 
that this Literary History of America is a fresh and orig piece of 
work. It will doubtless strike some as cold and unsympathet B 
there is no need that all literary criticism should be « tio! V s\ 
thetic it iseven better that some should not be here is esides 
a thing as intellectual sympathy, and that is what we have her Phe 
book as a whole is not rapturous and is not meant to be the cas 
several authors it is apparent, furthermore, that the historia: rm 
find them especially congenial ; but he is sincerely interestes the 
tellectual problems of American literature, particularly 1 the relation 
it to the historical development of the entire Eng peaking t 
lhese problems are legitimate and interesting ; and the OK is SO We 
done that it provokes the wish that in certain respects d been dons 
somewhat better. 
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DE CHARLEVOIX, S.J. Translated from the Original Edition and 

edited with Notes by Dr. Jonn GILMARY SHEA, with \ 


Memoir and Bibliography of the Translator by Noah Farnhan 
\ 


Morrison. In six volumes. 


Harper. 1900. Pp. 


I. (New York: Francis 


ANYTHING relating to the Jesuits in North America finds favo t 
now with the publishers. The great edition of the Ae/ations is t 
completed and this re-issue of Charlevoix is obviously intended to le 
placed side by side with the magnificent monument w! Mr. Thwaite 
has reared for himself as editor. The edition, like that of the Re/ato, 
is limited to seven hundred and fifty copies. It may perhaps be doubted 
whether the work of the Jesuits is not in danger of being unduly magi 
fied. Yet the historical student is not the one to complain of excess of 
light. 

Charlevoix was pre-eminently the schoiarly Jesuit of the first f of 
the eighteenth century. In 1720 he was sent out to New France to it 
spect the Jesuit missions. He went through the interior of the country 
and then down the Mississippi to its mout He also visited San Do 
mingo. About two years he thus spent in America, and 1722 he re 
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turned to Europe to pass the remaining half of life in various houses of 


tu 


the Jesuit order. He had access to valuable sources of information which 
he used with great industry, if not always with good judgment. To write 


the history of the New World became his ambition. Besides an account 
of New France, he wrote histories of San Domingo and of the famous 
Jesuit mission in Paraguay, which he depicts as a concrete realization of 
More’s Utopia. Perhaps his history of Japan marks a survival still in the 
eighteenth century of the conceptions that associated America with the 
far East. Charlevoix’s Wew France is of great value, though of course 
he is only a secondary authority for the greater part of the period which 
he covers. Considering the age he is fairly free from party passion, but 
he holds always a brief for the Jesuit order. He was too much the man 
of the world to have the simple credulity of some of his brethren, and 
his skilful sifting of authorities is an anticipation of the better historical 
work of our own day. Parkman however charged him with carelessness. 
He is sometimes prolix. This fault is more especially in evidence in the 
work on New France, yet it is a sound bit of history. He wrote in 1743, 
just before the first of the two wars broke out in which France’s power in 
North America was overthrown, and it is pathetic to remember that he 
died in 1761, just when his country, whose colonizing efforts he had 
studied with such minute care, was overwhelmed by disaster in the new 
world. His book attracted immediate attention. Both German and 
English editions soon appeared, so that Dr. Shea had before him pioneers 
in the work of translation. Dr. Shea himself is too well and too honor- 
ably known as an historical scholar of the first rank for any tribute to his 
memory here. ‘The memoir prefixed to this edition is no adequate 
recognition of his fame—the bibliography alone having any real value. 

There is danger in reprinting a translation such as this with the 
translator’s original notes unchanged. Dr. Shea wrote more than thirty 
years ago. Since that time a whole generation of scholars has worked 
upon the history of European effort in North America. The best of 
Parkman's work has been completed. Mr. Justin Winsor’s great history 
has appeared. M. de Rochemonteix has given us his history of the 
Jesuits, and the band of enquirers into the early history of European dis- 
covery, among whom M. Harrisse stands pre-eminent, have added enor- 
mously to our knowledge. Not only therefore, in this edition, is Charle- 
voix himself out of date; so also is his editor and translator, and no hint 
s given of the new sources of information. 

So much we may say by way of criticism ; yet We are glad to have this 
handsome edition of Charlevoix with its clear type and broad margins. 
Dr. Shea printed his works in editions often absurdly small, and they are, 
therefore, scarce. ‘This first volume contains Charlevoix’s chronological 
tables of the history of New France down to 1743, the time of writing ; 
his list of authors consulted (for the time remarkably full) ; and the first 
three books of his ///story. These cover the early efforts of France in the 
St. Lawrence valley, the history of the French colonies in Brazil and 
Florida which ended in such complete disaster, and the story of the first 
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Dae the history of the Pennsyivania Gern 
t of «Attention w 
s Slory of the Palat \M AN 
but since that time even more flagrant 
the subject have been furnished in 
Germans, Easton, 1898, and 
en ue must be said to their credit: first, 
ees to brief periods or to definite and more or 
Dn account: third, they subject their re t 
nn <j 1) In this way useful results have beer 
eee |. |) \ good instance of this kind of 
Schuhricht’s ef the G 
lfth, thirteenth and fourteent] 
—“;SC“(‘i‘i listory of the Germans in Mary 
itive of the chief episodes of the 
Pen Men: im the main the general plan of the 
cue from Franz Loher’s 
IS In no sense a scientific contr tion he h 
America Ihe sources consulted are 1tioned 
} +} + ry? rent ferer 
VUT WITNhO any apparent reference (O order 


clusively to American works, and even here we note the omission of such 


eneral accounts as Eickhoff’s de Heimat. The pseudo- novel 


application of the term ‘‘ Vélkerwanderung’’ in the Foreword is too naive 


to require comment. Moreover, it is no longer in place to speak of the 
Germans in America as an undiscovered or newly discovered people. 
rhe style of the book is rugged and at times obscure, as the following 
passage will show (p. 15): ‘‘ Men with none of that preparation of heart 
which our forefathers guaint/y called ‘experimental religion’ were or- 
dained and ministered to congregations, famished for plain teaching of 
duty, scholastic treatises, or furious polemics against the sins of sectarian 
sm, the dangers of good works, and the wickedness of prayer-meetings.’”’ 
\fter this passage, such offences against style as ‘‘ nor did it content the 
longings of many’ (p. 13); ‘* Of which Penn, /4e the able man that 


he was, took advantage,’’ appear slight. It is regrettable that the most 
hasty and superficial treatments of the history of these Germans, such as 
S. G. Fisher’s Zhe Making of Pennsy/vania and that of Miss Bittinger, 
lf and 


should have come without critical revision from Pennsylvania itself anc 


from Philadelphia, where the great original sources are so rich and 


\s offsetting the works above mentioned we have a really good ac- 
int of the Pennsylvania Germans in Kuhn’s Zhe German and Si 

Settlements ef Colonial Pennsylvania. ‘This is the first scholarly treatment 

Th 


1 nhlishe the F ich rilace aut 
of the general subject yet published in the English language. he author, 


mself to the manner born, has actually taken the trouble, not only to 


look up and ‘‘consult’’ the literature on the subject, but has, unlike his 
predecessors, assimilated the material of his sources and given it inde 
pendent treatment. ‘The general outline of the book overlaps at some 
points that of Miss Bittinger’s. The chapters treat successively : The His- 


toric Background, Settlement of the German Counties of Pennsylvania, 
he Pennsylvania-German Farmer in the Eighteenth Century, Language 
and Literature, The Religious Life, In Peace and in War, and as an 
appendix, Pennsylvania-German Family Names. 

\ttempts have been made by others to trace the causes which led to the 
early migration of the Germans to Pennsylvania, attempts based largely 
ipon the older books of Hausser, Geschichte der Rheinischen Pfalz, and 
Loher, Geschichte und Zustdinde ; whereas Kuhns, like everyone fully ac- 
juainted with the subject, knows of the existence of such important books 
as Freytag’s Arider a ler deutschen Vergangenhett, Riehl’s charming 


ly Dre Pfaelzer, and Culturstudten. We institutes upon 


OOKS, eCspeci 


he basis of these and other still more recent authorities such as Dind- 


ker, Geschicht ler Schwets 3-1895 Hofler, Volksmedizin und 
rhaverns venwart u nit V reangenhett (new ed. 18932 


1 E. H. Meyer, Deutsche Volkskunde (1898), a comparison of the 
Pennsylvania Germans with their European successors. These sources 
have been cited in such a way as to enable the reader to follow out the 
subject on his own account. And we cannot commend too highly to 


our American publishers as well as bookmakers, the German footnote 
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Gernia ma Sz voanta 
method cre empioved Of Kee t t tter en 
ir books It ishigh time that Englis d Am« vrite f 
tises should cease to pose as ifa e ig ine 
from which they draw Besides being eration t te 
reader such oracular books are a waste of t ie to the I ‘ 
While Professor Kuhns does not « rriginality the way 
vestigation for his book, he has, nevertheless, ddit to t f 
of good method noted above , Mat i new yntr tio t tne 
the « hapte r on the Pennsvylvan Gern ti y 
which he has yiven sper ial attention for a er OI 
Among the features specially worthy of note are Phe cle re 
tion of the origin and relation of the various German sect 1 
nia, for the general reader the best statement of the subject | 
the description of the German farmer ; the felicitous cor risons 
Khenish Palatinate (Rheinpfalz) and Switzerland with Ger 1 Pet 
vania ; references to parallels in German literature, partic rly 
case of the Pennsylvania-German proverbs and the clear prese t 
the attitude of the Pennsylvania Germans toward educatio1 
If the book were not such a od one, we should e in ed t 
fault with a few points, such as the following The exaggeratior 
importane e of the Mennonites as « omp ired with their (Juak ely 
pp. 175 f.) and the exclusive use of the te ‘* Reformed Mennon 
instead of the happier and more local term ‘‘ New Mennonites 
Mennists °’ and the statement that the ivsticism of Ke H sw 
excessive form of pietism (p. 159 Of yurse this mysticis 
roots farther back in Jacol Bohme nd t r er vstics of the 
teenth and fourteenth centuries It was rather a parallel deve 
with pietism from the earlier impulse Pietism finds its prototype r 
n Luther and Tauler, while mysticism in the same period is repre 
y the disciples of Bohme, K nann, Knorr von Rosenroth an 
kind (cf. Koch, Geschichte des K av. Phe 
ment on p. SI that Germans as servants did not come t te 
eighteenth century seems open to question. The line betwee e 
tioner’’ and ‘‘ servant seems not to have been so strictly drawn, 
n the seventeenth century ; as appears from Benjamin Furly’ ( 
tion of Various Pieces Concerning Pennsy lia / M Ct 
‘* Indentured Labor in Pennsylvania, thesis in MS yf \. He 
ind | Diffenderffer’s treatm«e of the Rede tioner / 
Ald Germa?) fefy, last volume 
In the discussion of fl ywers and rt ture we te ) 
ence to the works of John David Schoepf, /uterza MW 1 Ame 
etc., Erlangen 1787, and tf 
ten nord-amer. Staaten, 1783-1784, Erlang 1788 to Fr. Ad 
von Wangenheim’s Pesch nordamerica 
Buscharten, mit Ani lung auf teut Forste, Gottinge 1781, 
Bevtras ur teut / {npfla 
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lent cuts illustrating American trees In the chapter In Peace and in 
War we should have expected some mention of such well-known works 


is (; Xosengarten’s The German Soldier in the Ilars of the United 


States, and Lowell’s Zhe // wis and the other German Auxiliaries 

Great Britain in the Revolution, not to speak of other important sources 
hot] 
vpotn English and (;,erman 


It is not quite orthodox philology to say as on page 120, that Penn 


sylvania-German // is simplified ’’ to »; the accepted point of view is 
that the f/f was not m tated or shifted to the fricata f/f in this case In 
fairness to the Schwenkfelders the author might have mentioned the 


fact that they took definite steps toward higher education as early as 


1! 


1764, and that this impulse still continues in vigorous form in the I 


erkio 
men Seminary of Pennsburg, Pa. The statement that the Dunkards date 
their origin from 1719 is misleading or rather incorrect, as the begin 


ning of the sect goes back to the Schwarzenau Brethren of 1708 (cf. 


Brunbaugh, 4 Af7s/ ry of the Brethren, p- 29 ae The following mis 
prints have been noted in the list of sources cited: Eckhoff, p. 248 for 
Kickhoff; Gz4sen for Gibbons. 


Passing by all these minor details, we close by emphasizing the great 
service which such a systematic general survey as that of Professor 
] 


Kuhns must render both to the general public and to historical science, 


by presenting in orderly form accurate statements of facts and thus 
clearing the way for an intelligent appreciation of further results of more 
detailed historical research in this field. The felicitous style of the book 


makes it attractive to the general reader. 


Conrad Weiser, and the Indtan Policy of Colonial Pennsylvania. By 
Joserpu S. Watton. (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co. 
1901. Pp. 420.) 

THE impression which one gathers from popular treatises on Amer 
can history with regard to the Indian policy of Pennsylvania is that Wil 
liam Penn, by one simple and praiseworthy transaction at Shackamaxon, 
purchased the soil of Pennsylvania from its Indian proprietors ; that his 
successors with weaker conscience took advantage of their ignorance and 
defrauded them, and that this brought on the Indian troubles of 1755 and 
succeeding years. A very little study will suffice to shatter the simplicity 
of this interesting story. The whole history of colonial Pennsylvania is 
a history of constant Indian negotiations. Penn bought up the south- 
eastern corner by piece-meal. His successors continued the transaction 
and the last section was not purchased till 1782. 

Various factors complicated the problem for both white and red men 
In the first half-century of provincial life there was but one party in the 
colonial government so far as the Indian question was concerned. Later, 
when the proprietors pulled one way and the popularly elected assembly 


another, each tried to gain certain advantages by thwarting the plans of 


M. D. LEARNED 


the other Then there was the 1 of th slonies to t Nort 
South for the Indian t1 nd the co t fear 17 ( 
of tne fren tr te w l poiit \\ 
P rchased the in from the Len e ind sO e Le \ 
loath + Ty 
qaeatn, ec Cla ead a yrals ve 1? 
a reé ise Of the so ron ne he 
among themselves—some being warm triends of the New York ] 
and others in« ning toward the scorned t nsv 
ndians and rudely asserted their ex sive cla 5 to ( ) | 
claims the Delawares and Shawnees admitted till, drive t 
bv the injustice of the Pennsylvania proprietors and the t t 
Iroquois, they threw themselves into the arms of the Fre lo 
serve a Dal eamony all these conflicting interests ot re 
required diplomacy of a skilful orde it sto unra\y t l ) 
dqauring its most Complicated t mes trom 1731 PITS i ) 
S 1s writte 
Much of the interest of the narrative settles around the ume 
Conrad Weiser. This man of German stock spent fifteen vear 
bovhood and early manhood among the Six Nations H 
s and idopted their ist mms a d pre a cs | \ 
harged him with being an adopted Mohawk, and t ition ¢ 


gh praise that ‘* He wore out his shoes in ssa 


s clothes by being amongst us, so t t t 

Indian 

rhis close identity gave him great influence and probably deter rT 
the neutrality of the Iroquois on several occasions when the Ire 
them almost persuaded to lift the bloody tomahawk The Mohawks we 
steady to an English alliance The Senecas were « ally ne 
time toward the French. But Weiser Kept the strong central t e oO 
(nondagoes fa il to neutrality, and this turned th t H fore 
sight and tact were continually in use in extending the Pennsylvania t 


in the Ohio valley and in thwarting the designs of the rer \s 


vincial interpreter for about a quarter of a century, he was a cent! r 
in every Indian conference He saw the need of justice and fairne 
vigorously } rotested against frontier rumsellers and fraudulent trad 
no dangers or difficulties from men or nature ever daunted 

But where an important end was to be gained, he w \ g 
that doubtful means should be used th an important nference 
Lan aster the journalist Says, °* We were ob] ged to put a ut the g F 
pretty briskly,’’ while Weiser explained the terms of the treaty U nade 
the combined intluence of spirits and yu the India uF t Ss were 
secured He seems to have been one of a number who agreed to k 
leedyuscung drunk a day each at Easton in 1758 till was brought t 
the 
the proper decision 

Ihese lapses he probably justified by the justice and importance of 


the end secured. In other directions his results were not so happy lhe 


Delaware and Shawnee Indians were driven by the Walk Pure se of 


Walton Conrad IVetse; 


1737, the insults he ipon them by the proprietors and the Six Nations 

1742, and the Albany treaty of 1754, into distrust, alienation, and 
finally the bloody events of 1755 and succeeding years foward this 
end Weiser contributed He defended the Walking Purchase he op- 


sed the Moravians and the (Quakers in their peaceful efforts ; he tried 
to induce the German voters to turn against their (Quaker allies and even 
appears to have petitioned the English government to declare the Quakers 
neligible to the Assembly. He agreed with them as to the necessity of 
giving large Indian presents and was always trustworthy and judicious in 
their distribution, but “Aey gave for peace and neutrality while Ae wished 
to give for warlike operations against the French. It was his advice to 
the Proprietors in 1732 that induced them to recognize the Iroquois 
claims to the Delaware valley, and so brought on the troubles with the 
resident Indians. In all the later partisan struggles between governor 


and assembly, he sided with the war policy of the younger Penns and 


their deputies in the province. While, therefore, his courage, devotion 
and honesty were ever at the call of the province, and his unique qualities 
and experience made his services of the highest value, the limitations of 


his diplomacy were shown by his failure to retain the friendship of the 
Pennsylvania Indians as he did the Six Nations. 

rhe story is told most exhaustively by Mr. Walton. The main defect 
would seem to be a superabundance of detail for the ordinary reader in- 
terested in provincial affairs—a detail which sometimes obscures the main 
features of the history. His sources of information have been the manu- 


letters of Conrad Weiser himself and of Richard Peters, and the 


Archives and Colonial Records of Pennsylvania. From these he has 
gathered a great mass of interesting information and has given an intel- 
ligible and reliable account. There are a few errors in small matters. 


Stenton is mentioned as the governor’s mansion, and the name of James 
Logan is repeatedly mentioned for his son William after 1751, when 
James Logan died. hese do not, however, seriously detract from the 
value of Mr. Walton’s work, which will be a permanent contribution of 


Value to our history 


tory from 1760 to 1865. By Epwin Erte Sparks, Ph.D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1got. Pp. viii, 410 


HE special student of American history will find little to interest 
him in this book, which is designed for the ‘‘ general’’ and ‘‘ untrained ’’ 
eader. Such a design is entirely legitimate. The work of familiarizing 


the general reader with the history of his own country and of inciting 
him to further study of that history is as useful and necessary as that of 


nvestigation for the benefit of a limited number of specialists. 


tig: 
Dr. Sparks begins with the hypothesis ‘‘ that at any given period one 
man will be found who is master of the situation, and events naturally 


roup themselves about him.’ Starting with Franklin and closing with 
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The Men Who Made the Nation. An Outline of United States His- 


Lincoln he constructs an outline of Ame: n tory g g 

the names of men who e as nat 

development the principal event ot s eriods | t 1 I 

writing the connected history of a country presents two diff ties, neither 

of which has the author wholly escaped (ne is the tende y to write 
series of disconnected biographies, and t ther yvnor ue tne \ tne 

ipon whi h this book Ss based, to use the names of the great personalitie 

chosen simply as convenient pegs upon which to hang the events of t 

eras they represent. In some chapters the man is nearly t sight 

the narrative of events In the chapter on Lincoln the great event 


the Civil War period receive scant attention in comparison with that be- 
stowed on the character, early life and environment of the 1 

Chere is a danger that a book of this character may lead the gener 
reader into the error of supposing that a few individuals, rather t 


sor 


al, economic and political forces, occasionally directed t never 


created by single individuals, have made our country what it is lr 


Sparks tries to guard against this danger by asserting, from time to time 
he presence of forces more potent in nation-building than the men to 


10m he is assigning that great work When treating of the 


of Louisiana in violation of the constitutional scruples of Jefferson | 


Dp. 239): ** Necessity was continuing to make the nation,’’ an 


speaks (p. 277) of ‘‘the law of compulsion ’’ as deciding the great cor 
stitutional question of the r ent to undertake ter ‘ ent 
federal expense 

With few exceptions excellent judgment has been shown assig f 
to events and movements their proper relative positiot Contro 


iestions have been fairly treated, although the author prefers to lk 
the question as to Webster’s honesty of purpose in the Seventh of M 
speech unanswered. John C. Calhoun might well have been made the 
subject of a « hay ter in which the whole juestion of slavery in Ame 

pol tics could have received ade juate treatment which k 
volume as it now stands Che method of treating men as exponent 
particular phases of our national life occasionally leads the author to 
press or ignore important facts. Henry Clay is considered as the father 
of public improvements (he chapter bearing his name does not me 
tion the great compromises with which he is associated. No mentior 
(pp. 274-275) is made of the United States Bank as an the ele 
tion of 1832. ‘The reader is left to infer that the attitude of Clay 

the subject of internal Improvements Was the sufhicient Cause 
Accuracy in the statement of facts is the rule throughout the book \ 
exception may be mentioned (p. 288) where 1840 rather than 1831 
given as the date when the practice of nominations for the presidency by 
state legislatures began to give way to nominations in nation onventior 


The book seems to have been based, and le timately ), Upon se me- 


dary sources, except that the narrative is enlivened vy many anecdote 
ncidents, and specimens of contemporary verse that are taken f 

original sources ihe author has included a ue ( nt we sen 
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reproductions of old and rare prints, of clippings from newspapers, and 


yf title-pages from original editions of important political publications 
lhe English style is admirably adapted to the popular character of the 
book. It is clear and direct, dignified yet interesting. The proof-read 


ng has been excellent and the printing and binding are what one always 


expects from the Macmillan Company 


MARSHALL S. BRownN 


The Frigate Constitution, the Central Figure of the Navy under Sail 
By Ira N. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflinand Co. 
Lhe Monitor and the Navy under Steam. By Fraxk M. Bennett, 
Lieutenant U.S. Navy. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co 


\MERICAN naval history has recently received a valuable addition in 
two books lately published. One, Zhe Frigate Constitution, by Professor 
Ira N. Hollis, describes that memorable period of our country’s history 
in which our navy, like all others, was composed of sailing ships, and 
when its inany famous deeds were performed without steam power and by 
the sole favor of the wind and currents. 

rhe other book by Lieutenant Bennett of our navy entitled Ze 
Monitor and the Navy under Steam covers the present period, in which 
the development of steam and armor engrosses public attention; the 
Vonitor marking the opening of that period, in the War of the Rebellion; 
while the /vd@ana and her type in the fighting against Cervera furnish 
tangible proofs of the great strides we have made in the forty years 


intervening. 


Professor Hollis’s book, Zhe Frigate Constitution, has for sub-ti 
‘*The Central Figure of the Navy under Sail.’’ The history of the 
navy during the sail period is in a large degree represented by the record 
of this great ship, whose various achievements form an almost continuous 
thread running through long periods of our national life. 

he author has given us a most interesting book, and one which, 
while very useful for historical reference, is made especially interesting 
by the author’s correct and pleasing literary style. His deductions and 
inferences display for the most part logical and exact processes of reason- 
ng, although we cannot agree with his assertion on page 4 that ‘‘ Before 
the invention of the telegraph and the steam engine, campaigns were 
relatively much longer.’’ We have had no great naval wars and cam- 
paigns since the later inventions, and there is nothing in the nature of 
things to make us believe that campaigns or battles will be shorter or 
longer. This is an affair of men and of nations, and their physical and 
nervous endurance, rather than of materials and improved mechanics. 
Fleets, that in the past ‘‘dodged’’ each other by favor of the wind, will 


do so more easily with steam at their disposal; we have had an example 


£ 
of it in late vears. The same is true of and campaig (,er! 
inder certain conditions, overcame France in six months: Eng 
the other hand, is taking two vears to finish her campaign against 
Boers. History tells us that naval engagements last about fo 
hours; Lissa and the Yalu were not different in this from S 
Lepanto he same principle applies to campaigns, and thx estion 
will alwavs be one of endurance If onlv one side id the s enyuine 
wars might be shortened and campaigns and battles as w 
have it, and armor and modern guns, in ¢ il measure | Sst 
factor is now, as always, not the tool but the hand that use t: not the 
weapon but the weapon-wielder. 

lhe author is at his best in the chapters which deal wit] rw 
rripoli. His gift of description and clearness of style g ore 


and effectiveness to his brief but lucid narrative of the ¢ 

our fleet on the Barbary coasts. The same praise is due to the chapte: 
from seven to eleven, in which the author records in the same excell 
fashion the prowess and high deeds of our noble frigate dur the 

1812. 

Perhaps, however, we should assign the greatest credit to 
chapter where he sums up ‘‘ what we owe to the Constitu for 
there that we perceive most clearly the philosophic turn of the aut 
mind. ‘*It is seldom the event,’’ he says, ‘‘ which forms character, 
rather the revelation of the possibilities within.’’ ‘* Slowly amid 
merous humiliations and trials the common people of this country had 
been acquiring confidence in their union without knowing it s 
great event was needed to show them to themselves Chis shock, 
ng their eyes to the truth, was supplied, our author tells us, by the 
tory of the Constitution over the Guerriére, and ‘* brought to the surfac« 
the real feeling of the New England people.’’ ‘This and other simi 
evidences of clear thinking make Professor Hollis’s book highly valuabl 
as a contribution to history, and we venture the hope that he has 
of such future historical work in prospect. 

Lieutenant Bennett’s book is full of clearly presented truths. ‘That 
should in the opening lines have upheld the fallacy that ‘* The st 
engine has made the nineteenth century a period of marvellous ad 


ment,’’ is not important, because many people who read the ok 


agree with him. There are some persons of observation and nt¢ 
gence, who believe that great events must be accounted for by some ons 
special concrete cause heir minds cling to the needle-gun as the factor 


which defeated the Austrians in 1866; it is more pleasing to some imagi 


nations that the needle-gun should have done it rather than the laborio 


toil of thousands of Prussian officers through half a century, | ding uy 
gradually great qualities of discipline and efficiency lhe steam-engine 


did not greatly affect the nineteenth century, and is only one of numerous 
fruits of the growth of the race during that « 


and temper of this stage of national development. The steam-engine 


+ 


a product of civilization, but not itself a producer; it is an effect 


cause. 
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A similar doubt hangs about the author’s next statement that we 
have more progress to place to the credit of our nineteenth century, than 
did those less lucky people, who looked back through their eigh- 
teenth or seventeenth century at its achievements. This error too 
is very popular, and we may be sure that people of General Washington’s 
and Napoleon’s time thought the same of the eighteenth, as we do of 
the nineteenth century, although it may be questioned whether Wash- 
ington and Napoleon themselves, with their philosophical minds, shared 
these views. 

But why should we dwell upon errors, or perhaps only differences of 
opinion of author and critic, when we have before us so excellent a work, 
of lucid style and arrangement, and everywhere governed by the clear 
judgment and quick mental perception which only can make a mass of 
facts digestible for readers, or in any way useful to history. 

rhe story begins with an introduction on the ‘Origin and Prog- 
ress of Steam Navigation,’’ a well-proportioned résumé of the whole 
t. In his next chapter, ‘‘ Building and Battle of the Iron- 
Clads,’’ the author has shown by a simple narrative of facts, the condi- 
tions which governed the creation of an armored fleet, bringing the 
chapter to an end with the natural climax of the engagement of the 
Merrimac and Montter. This picture is made plainly visible to us by 
the author's excellent clearness of style, and his discretion as to the use of 
excessive language, enabling the reader to contemplate this remarkable 
event without the disturbance of mind which an inflated rhetoric fre- 
quently induces, when describing the heroic acts of history, however 
simple and simply performed they may have been. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Some Naval Events of the Civil War’’ 
Lieutenant Bennett, in his next chapter, discusses the principal battles 
of that period, witha natural concentration of interest upon the opera- 
tions of Admiral Farragut’s fleet. In describing this hero of the sea, the 
author’s simplicity of narrative continues unabated, and much as we ad- 
mire the absence of hysterical laudation in his book, there seems some- 
thing a little cold in those pages which record the noble achievements 
of our fleets under Farragut ; but Lieutenant Bennett remembers always— 
and very properly it must be conceded—that he is not writing eulogies, 
but a history of steam development in our navy. Even in this connec- 
tion, however, a very strong point could be made of Farragut’s influence 
upon the development of a steam navy. He possessed so high an in- 
telligence, and so keen a discernment, that it was impossible for him to 
be hide-bound by traditions of former days, if a real improvement in 
war-fleets presented itself. He never questioned the value of steam as a 
great factor of war, nor was any improved form of vessel or torpedo-boat 
or ram discredited with him because it was new or different from his 
traditions. It was not so with all our leaders. Some there were, of 
acknowledged bravery and ability, who could not rise above _ profes- 
sional prejudices, born of a lifetime of faithful service indeed—but 
none the less warping their minds and limiting their power to serve 


their country in time of need H. C. Tayior. 


Ulysses S. Grant By Owen WISTE Beacon Biographies 

Boston: Small, Maynard and C 19 Pp. xvii, 145 

SOME most striking paragraphs about Grant are to found int 
pocket volume. Witness the first page 

‘* At the age of thirty-nine, Grant was an obscure failure ina prov 
cial town. ‘To him and his family, for whom he could not earn needt 
bread, his father had become a last shelter against the struggle for 
Not all the neighbors knew his face. At the age of forty-three 5] ture 
hung in the homes of grateful millions. His name w ined w 
Washington’s. A little while, and we see him step down, d discor 
ant reproach, from Washington’s chair, having helplessly presided ove 
scandal and \ llany blacker than the country had thus f witnesse 
Next, his | rivate ntegrity is darkly overcast, and the stroke kK 
But death clears his sky. At the age of sixty-three Grant died t 
people pa ised to mourn and honor him devotedly \ the neig 
know his face to-day.’’ And thus, of the time following his resig 
from the old army: ‘‘ There came a time when he walked the st: 
seeking employment So painful was it all that those who 


preferred to cross the street rather than meet him 


Many who watched closely at Washington throughout Grant 
dential term, and watched as unfriendly critics, will still contend that t 
sentence into which those eight vears are condensed is te too 
but it serves to call vividly to mind conditions which were i 1O 
the times 

i fret ] hea } ] wma sttont Te 

rom tirst to last the MOOK IS INCISIVE, and atten mn | ak 
17 
high praise, as well as most unsparing criticism. rhroughout, it is strong 
in its contrasts—Grant as he was, and what, step by step, he bx 
[he author aims at accuracy in his details, but instead of consulting t 


open official records has repeated many venerable myths which have be 


} 


handed down through a long line of notable writers, but which for the 


most part had their origin in the uncertainties of information flashed 
through the smoke of battle. Thus, after Donelson Grant was not 
in arrest’’ by Halleck Stanton authorized it, but Halleck did not do 


t When Grant arrived at Chattanooga ‘‘ order was nowhere He 
arrived: ‘‘ And forthwith order began to shape itself from forml 


[hese statements are not only incorrect but libels upon a ro 


ganized and valiant army, and one that ‘‘ starvation ’’ did not turn fron 


its purpose by so much as a hairsbreadth Several pages are given t 
Gen \\ F. Smith's ‘‘scheme for the new avenue of plic wit 
which Grant ‘‘ was delighted.’’ An army board of distinguished officer 
-Major-General Brooke president—has ist de ded, after exhaustive 
consideration of the entire record, that Rosecrans devised the ind 
Gen. Thomas ordered it executed without consulting Gen. Smit 
Longstreet is represented as fighting Hooker ‘‘ on Lookout Mounta 
instead of in Look« Hooker first arrived at Wauhatchie 
Again, ‘* By night shed there (the t of the , 
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tain No Union troops reached the top of Lookout during Hooker's 
battle ‘‘As Sherman came fighting along Missionary Ridge from 
he left Bragg removed more troops from the centre ’’ to oppose him. 
Sherman carried no part of Missionary Ridge proper, did not advance 
along it, and Bragg sent no troops whatever from the centre toward Sher- 
man. On the contrary, three brigades, namely, Brown’s, Cummins’s 
ind Maney’s, were ordered from in front of Sherman to resist Thomas’s 
assault in the centre 


lhe dozen pages towards the close of the little volume present the 
most graphic picture of the closing days of Lee’s army yet given by any 
vriter in such compass. ‘The full Grant chronology is a most attractive 
ind valuable addition to the volume. All in all it is a striking book ; 
itor should have applied the test of the official records to its 


statements of detail 


Historic Towns of the Southern States, Edited by Lyman P. Powe tt, 
with introduction by W. P. Trent. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1900. Pp. xxxviii, 604.) 

He book before us completes the triad of volumes on the older 
American Historic Towns, the former numbers of the series having dealt 
with the historic towns of the New England and of the Middle States re- 
spectively. In the interest of clearness of thought there ought to be a 
more general agreement as to what states constitute ‘‘ the South ;”’ for 
the expression is fast becoming as vague a one as that of ‘‘ the West,’’ and 
juite as ambulatory. Does the word Southern convey a geographical, a 
social, or a political idea? From any point of view it is surprising to 
find that no mention is made in this volume of San Antonio, the con- 
necting link between Latin and Anglo-Saxon America, and a city literally 
teeming with historic monuments. It is scarcely less unfortunate that 
separate chapters have not been devoted to Alexandria and Georgetown. 
Just why such ancient boroughs are ignored, as dead as Jamestown though 
hey may be, and considerable space devoted both to Frederic Town— 
famous only by reason of Whittier’s imaginary incident—and Little Rock, 
where not even romance appears ever to have recorded anything peculi- 
arly striking, are among the several diverting features of the volume. 
Curiously enough, moreover, of the eighteen towns described herein with 
varying degrees of interest, fully one-fourth are southern or northern ac- 
cording to one’s point of view. 

Professor Trent’s introductory essay is by all odds the most modern 
ind valuable portion of the book. In it he sets forth at considerable 
length and with great clearness the manifold economic and social condi- 
tions which hindered the growth of urban communities at the South prior 
to the Civil War. He also throws considerable light on the various at- 
tempts of ante 4e//um leaders to foster the growth of commerce and indus- 
tries—a favorite expedient having been the convention. The greatest 
drawback to most of the other papers is their lack of originality. Their 


/ 
autnors, as ar le appre r to be erested the yte 
tory of the states In W the towns they write wout ed t 
in the history of the towns themselves, and it is this lack of local coloring, 
so to S] eak, that causes the present volume to suffer by a comparison with 
its predecessors. Not that the South is lacking in towns of histori ter 
est, for in no other part of the United States would a proper study of 
urban beginnings vield more fruitful results The tr e seems to 
mainly in the absence of a trained corps of investigators ( tive 


little, for example, is said by any of these writers about city chart 
municipal activity, statistics of wealth and population, or, indeed, 
thing else that is likely to prove either of interest or value » the stuce 
of local institutions. 

Perhaps the best chapters are those represented by Mr. Yates S1 
den’s ‘‘ Charleston,’’ the late Mr. William Wirt Henry's ** 
President Lyon G. Tyler’s ‘‘ Williamsburg,’’ Mr. Peter |]. Hamilto 
‘* Mobile,’’ Professor George Petrie’s ‘*‘ Montgomery, Judge 


Caldwell’s ‘* Knoxville,’’ and Mr. Lucien V. Rule’s ‘* Louisville 


is noteworthy that in the article on New Orleans nothing whatever ! 
about such topics as Lafitte, the Civil War, or reconstruction rhe book 
Ss genero isly llustrated. It contains a good index, and is co! parat 
free from typographical errors. And in spite of the imperfection 
cated above, those who may perchance read the volume will not on t 
a better knowledge of the romance of the Old South and the promise 
the New, but they will also find scattered throughout its pages mat 
portant references to original sources 

B. J. Ram 
Chapters from Ilinors History. By EpwarpG Mason Chica 

Herbert S. Stone and Co 1901. Pp. 322.) 

HE ambition of the late Edward G. Mason, for some time president 
of the Chicago Historical Society, to write a scholarly and exhaustiv 
histery of the state of Illinois found realization only in five ‘* chapter 
now brought out by a Chicago firm asa posthumous work. Probably 


only the first of these five fragments, that entitled ‘‘ ‘The Land of the 
Illinois,’’ is in its final and accepted form; yet no doubt a large part 
the remaining detached essays would have found a place in the completed 
work. They bear the titles: ‘Illinois in the Eighteenth Century,’’ 
‘¢Tllinois in the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The March of the Spaniard cross I] 
nois’’ and ** The Chicago Massacre’’ (of 1812). ‘The first was printed 
by the Fergus Company of Chicago, in 1881, and the third in the Jag 
azine of American Fistory for May, 1886 The others have never ap- 
peared in print. 

The ‘‘ Land of the Illinois’’ begins with what the author regar 
the earliest written reference to the Illinois Indians, ‘‘a nation where 
there is a quantity of buffalo,’’ as marked on the map of New France 


tartir +} 


made by Champlain in 1632. From this starting-point, the narrative 
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proceeds with painstaking exactness and minute research until La Salle 
and Tonty appear, when the labor of investigation becomes a labor of 
delight in recounting their heroic deeds. In the full swing of apprecia- 
tive and vigorous narrative, the hand of the penman is suddenly relaxed. 
Death stopped the story in the promise of its excellence as it cut off the 
writer in the very height of his usefulness. The narrative ends abruptly 
with the reappointment of Frontenac to the governorship of Canada in 
1689. La Salle had met his tragic fate ; but his faithful follower, Tonty, 
‘‘ first seigneur of the Isle of Tonty,’’ was still governor of Fort St. Louis 
on the I]linois river. 

The reader of this story of the beginnings of French dominion in 
Illinois is immediately struck by the almost unparalleled list of citations, 
necessarily led by the Jesuit Relations. Scarcely a statement is made for 
which two or more authorities are not given. Where these materially 
differ, the author has stated his preference with the clearness of the 
lawyer. Indeed, the legal training of Mr. Mason is most evident in the 
judicial severity with which he examines the numerous and often conflict- 
ing statements in manuscripts and maps of the Jesuits and traders in 
those evolutionary days. His style is usually as simple as a chronicle, 
leaving the reader to absorb the facts. 

The multiplicity of names introduced makes the need of an index 
almost imperative. Its absence renders the book almost as useless to the 
student as a library would be without a catalogue. No doubt the unfin- 
ished condition of the work explains this lack; but it can scarcely ensure 
pardon to the publishers for the omission. 

The credit for the discovery of the upper Mississippi and the Illinois 
valleys Mr. Mason would give to Jolliet (always so written here) rather 
than to Marquette. ‘‘ Every reliable authority demonstrates the mistake, 
and yet the delusion continues.’ His argument rests upon the state- 
ment of Marquette that Jolliet was sent to discover new countries and he 
to preach the gospel ; that Frontenac reported Jolliet as the man selected 
for this purpose ; that Father Dablon confirms this statement ; and that 
the Canadians rewarded only Jolliet for the discovery. 

Father Hennepin appears as ‘‘a vain, good-natured and sadly unre- 
liable friar.’’ ‘The Jesuits generally take a position of secondary im- 
portance and many appear in a way likely to be challenged by their ad- 
herents. On many points disputed by local historians, Mr. Mason 
speaks authoritatively. He locates Fort Crévecoeur in Woodford county, 
Illinois, some distance above Peoria; traces its name not to La Salle’s 
disappointment, as does Parkman, but to a fort of that name in the 
Netherlands in the capture of which Tonty had participated, or to the 
French noble family of that name; puts Fort St. Louis on the top of 
what is now ‘‘ Starved Rock; ’’ and follows Joutel in deriving the word 
‘¢Chicago’’ from wild garlic. Quite naturally, the ‘‘first’’ things of 
Chicago occupy no little space, as when La Salle’s letter headed *‘ Du 
portage de Checagou 4 jan. 1683’’ is pointed out as the first document 
written entirely at what is now the western metropolis. 
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The chapter on ‘‘ Illinois in the Eighteenth Century s made of 
a sketch of old Fort Chartres under French rule, in which an excellent 
description of the present appearance of the fort is given, and extracts 
from the minute book of Col. John Todd, who became governor of the 
Virginia county of Illinois in 1778. It shows the introduction of Amer- 
ican government. ‘Illinois in the Revolution’’ covers not only the 
expedition of George Rogers Clark but the lesser-known forays of Tor 
Brady, Paulette Meillet, James Willing, and Le Balme against the | 
lish and the retaliatory excursions of Indians and British under de Ver 


ville and under de Longlade 


The ‘¢ Spanish March across Illinois’’ describes an expedition sent 
from Spanish St. Louis in 1781 against the British trading post at S 
Joseph, where Niles, Michigan, now stands. Rejecting the usually 


cepted thought that it was simply a marauding expedition of Spanis 
French and Indians against a common foe, Mr. Mason argues very fore: 
fully that it was deliberately planned to substantiate the claim of Spain t 
the land lying between the mountains and the Mississippi, to be fully set 
forth at the end of the Revolutionary War. Among the author’s strong- 
est arguments is a warning letter from John Jay to Congress, enclosit 
account of the expedition which had appeared in the Madrid Gazef/ 
Mr. Mason was Connecticut born, a graduate of Yale, a man of wealth, 


and a busy lawyer, who yet found time and energy to build up a flouris 


ing historical society, housed in an absolutely fireproof building, and t 
give to the public these sketches which not only make a clear and con 


vincing presentation of known matter but also add not a little to the 


usable information concerning early Illinois. 


American Relations in the Pactfic and the Far East, 1784-106 By 
James Morton CALianan, Ph.D Baltimore : Johns Hopkins 


Press. I901. Pp. 177 


4/4 


[His book is the outgrowth of a course of lectures delivered befor 
graduate students in Johns Hopkins University in 1899-1900, on the 
origin and evolution of American enterprise and policy in the Pacific and 
Far East. It contains ten chapters with a subject index and an aq 
pendix. 

The text covers about 150 pages, with nearly 300 footnotes; a very 
small space for so large a subject. By avoiding unnecessary repetition 
more space could have been obtained for interesting details. 

Dr. Callahan deserves our special thanks for giving abstracts of several 
unpublished documents, including Lieutenant Ingraham’s Journal of the 
Voyage of the //ofe, from Boston to the northwest coast of America (p 
18), which deserves to be published in full. Unfortunately, however 
he accepts too readily the statements of whatever voyager he is using at 
without taking pains to verify the statements from 


the time of writing, 


easily accessible sources. The account which he gives (on p. 17) of the 


E 


Metcalf Massacre differs in certain important particulars from all other 
contemporary accounts, but the author gives no reason for discrediting 
them, nor does he even refer to them. In fact there is much curious in- 
formation in the book, difficult to obtain elsewhere, but loosely put to- 


gether and not well digested. 


n its very comprehensive title one might expect a larger view of 


subject, less detail on unimportant points and a more thorough trea 


ent of critical events. Instead there is a tendency to steer clear of 
debatable questions, and traverse new seas, where the course is not so 


well known and the sailing is smoother. Otherwise it is difficult to under- 


1v a whole chapter is given to ‘‘the Port Llovd Colony in the 
ha 1; ] ha L 7 } 

s,’’ except that little notice has ever been taken of it ; while 
r devoted to ‘‘early American interests on the Pacific coast 


there is no mention whatever of the vovage of the Co/um/ia on which the 
} 


> Drietest possibie 


Columbia river was discovered. 
mention in a foot-note (p. 20), in an earlier « ter, but with no references. 
rhe best part of the work is that which relates to ‘‘ unlocking the 
ates of the Orient.’ t is a pity that Dr. Callahan did not give more 
much interest at present. 


t on which volumes might 


in twenty pages. There is 
probably no one topic in American relations in the Pacific whicl 


ceived more attention than the question of the reason for tne landing I 


ps from the Aesfon in Honolulu on January 16, 1893; but Dr. Cal- 


Is content to dismiss it W 


ith the bare statement that ‘‘ by request of 


the unopposed de facte government, marines from the Boston were landed 


to preserve order p- 130). This he bases on the statement of a 


single naval officer who has written a popular book on the subject. The 
whole chapter is too brief to be of much service without more extensive 
} 


eferences. In its thirty-one foot-notes there is not a single reference to 


istories of Hawaii, exce 


Ihe chapter on Samoa does more justice to its subject, and is well 
worth reading ly disposed of in half a 
dozen pages, ar sketch of the ‘‘ interna- 

pag 
t10nai situation 


The title of the book makes it exceedingly difficult to form a just 


estimate of Dr. Callahan’s work. Taking the title as it stands the book 


is of importance has been left out, an 


stment: 
tment; n 


too many trivial details have been introduced. On the other hand if the 
volume had been entitled ‘‘ Brief Notes for a History of America in the 
Pacific and the Far East,’’ all omissions might easily have been pardoned, 
and the ‘‘ trivial details ’’ would be gladly welcomed as important addi- 
to the literature of the subject. On the whole the book is worth 


ig. There are too many typographical errors and there is a lack of 
formity in the spelling of proper names 
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Lerbeck of Japan, A Citizen of no Country; A Life Story of Founda- 


tion Work inaugurated by Guido Fridolin Verbec! By \W 


exation, tot i il? I t 
ite sic thic, ent 
vet Mr. Griffis writes w 
a t offend it ter 
when we try to reproduce the ture, that w re t I 


ty Born in Holland, spending his boyhood there, t 
manhood in America practising his profession of engines 
Striving tor wealth, then turning his energie to the ry, t 
mate il suits, and const imseil ) e spit i 
souls in a ** heathen ind, G. | Verbech 
anese soll at the crisis Of a most pregnant and ture e ¢ 
] 
tory With his great linguistic attainments (commanding g 
his wide appreciativeness, Nis tireless industrv, Ss wonds t t 
nis oh cnaracter, Nis services are nva ind for t 
f confidence of the ruling and official class of the countr 
He is made head of the leading colleg i s the seed ‘ 
t nai systel ot to dav, advises the organ ition of an 1 ot 
l ans OT Gele se, 1S consulted oO al] ) i i i cs 
patch of the Iwakura embassy abroad In reality at this portentous ¢ 
at the transi m irom medic Valism to royressive moder! 9 
expert adviser to the supreme authority, and is ef amo foreiune! 
iaving foundations of the present polity and mnstitutional government 
of the realm Through these manifold duties he was the ert 
and estimate the efiort to christial e \ e ever eld betore 
the guiding star. 
S ftavorabie environment see sto e met t 
to this glorious Opport nity to understand thes rit of the ure I he ° 
ity Of missionaries everywhere Nave only the singie eve Ol! « t 
nd. like much of the voluminous correspondence of the Catho ‘ 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, their records are dry and 
gre except n contracted « ré nnels In talent d 
plishments at least, Verbeck was an exception to this narr f ) 
With this rare but Na] | \ nion of tne yur it ‘ » the 1 t 
for the occasion, it 1S justihable to « ect tre lis pel rtant reve 
tions anda Vaiuavie Comments, in Sig ) 
mainsprings of that marvelous nation transiormation, tant aa 
tion to the history, both Christian and native, of the period 
out We are ug e to ve 


lent of the promise maa n tne ) 


Griffis: Verbeck of Japan $29 
LIAM ELiior GRIFFIS New York, Chicago at Toront 
Fleming H. Revell C 19 Pp. 37 
of the biography. 
Here was a man of unusual course in life and of strik lual- 
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self. It may be there was nothing more, as Verbeck may have been too 
busy to commit his impressions to paper. It may be that editorial pru- 
dence has suppressed matter till a more propitious time. But the selec- 
tions we have and the hints of what we might have had, such as notes on 
epidemics (p. 97), a bit of Japanese table-talk (p. 105), and views on 
Japanese art (p. 177), lectures on ‘‘ personal reminiscences,’’ whet our 
appetite for more. ‘Then his criticism in later years of certain race 
characteristics and certain phases of missionary methods would have un- 
doubtedly aroused attention and might have been helpful. Of course it 
will not be seriously maintained that lack of space prevented any of Ver- 
beck’s product from incorporation, when we see the unwarranted obtru- 
sion of the author over page after page, one chapter indeed being com- 
pactly headed ‘‘ The Biographer in Tokio.’’ 

Thus the volume is made up, something of Verbeck as a man, some- 
thing of him as a missionary, something of him as a statesman, inter- 
larded with a considerable something of Griffis; a mixture of capital 
merits and unfortunate defects which were possibly unavoidable in part. 
The whole performance may be summarized as without structural purpose, 
unless that of mere entertainment can be called such. With this as the 
aim, however, it is excellently done, as Mr. Griffis blocked out his task 
so as to allow of a series of highly interesting essays which he has lumped 
together, without making apparent any systematic design to show a com- 
plete Verbeck. C. MERIWETHER. 
Canada under British Rule, 1760-1900. By Sir G. Bour nor. 

[Cambridge Historical Series.] (Cambridge: University Press. 

1900. Pp. xii, 346.) 

Stk JoHN Bourtnor’s book maintains the general level of excellence 
of the other volumes in the series to which it belongs, and furnishes a 
useful, though necessarily brief, account of Canada during the last hun- 
dred and forty years. An introductory chapter summarizes the chief 
events in the period of French exploration and occupation, and the 
political, economic and social conditions in Canada under the French 
régime. Then follows a review of the early years of British rule, the 
foundation of Nova Scotia, and the Canadian aspects of the American 
Revolution, an especially interesting account being given under the last 
head of the United Empire Loyalists, to whose subsequent political in- 
fluence, particularly in New Brunswick, frequent reference is later made. 
The remainder of the story is grouped under the successive periods of 
the development of representative institutions (1784-1812), the war of 
1812-1815, the evolution of responsible government (1815-1839), ‘‘a 
new era’’ of colonial government (1839-1867), marked by the union of 
the Canadas and the establishment of responsible government, a sum- 
mary review of the evolution of confederation, and the history of Canada 
since 1867, when federation was achieved. A final chapter reviews the 
relations of Canada with the United States and the influence of the 


Dominion in imperial councils. 


It will thus be seen tha t Sir Jo bo 10t's book primarily a 
study of politic al de velopment, and mainlv of the work ng out ota form of 
government. Social and economic conditions, while incidentally referred 
to, are nowhere much dwelt upon Sir John is too well informed on 


both Canadian and American history to fall into many errors in a book 


of this sort, and his fe eling for the relative importance of things is gen 


erally sure. We do not think, however, that his treatment of the most 


important incident in early Canadian history—the (Juebec act $ te 
satisfactory. The four or five pages devoted to the subject hardly mor 
than hint at the difficulties which the formulation of the act encountered 


or the criticisms subsequently passed upon it. Sir John’s chief purpose 
seems to be to prove that the act was not one of which the French ¢ 

dians could complain, but bespoke in a remarkable degree the justice and 
generosity of Great Britain ; whereas it is clear that the act riveted upon 


Canada the problems of race and religion which have vexed the whole 
course of its subsequent history, and which apparently could have been 
more easily dealt with in 1774 than at any later time 

Sir John’s discussion of the relations between Canada and the United 
States is, of course, rather pronouncedly British rhe praise o é 


Canadian constitution and Canadian political methods, and, by way 


contrast, not infrequent pointing out of ways in which the United Stat 
might improve the conduct of its political business are, of course 
priate, though we do not think that Sir John can have ent po 

cal occurrences in the Dominion particularly in mind, when he er ’ 
sizes as he dees the relative success of the Canadians in freeing themsel ve 


from objectionable political influences rhere runs throughout the book 
indeed, a ¢ learly perc eptible vein ol pol tical pleading, ol desire to score 
off an opponent, or show up a questionable political opposition, or defend 
Canada against its critics, or prove once more its loyalty to the en 
It isall interestingly done, but of course it is not 
Appendices give comparisons, in parallel columns, of 
visions of the constitutions of Canada and Australia, and a select 
authorities. The maps are credited to the Departmen 


at Ottawa. 


\ second edition of the Januel de B rap Hist of M 


Charles V. Langlois has just been issued ( Paris, Hachette In the five 
vears that have intervened since the first appearance of this indispensable 
Work Our supply Of aids las been iargely\ creased, and 
some fields works of the first importance have been published. One 


thinks at once of manuals like Gross’s S 
ning and Hart's of journals such as the Aez 

and the 4rchizes Belees, of the #. theca Ha rap rof the Bolland 
ists, the new Italian catalogue, and the Fre: ind German indexe ) 


periodicals. 
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lesser WOrkKS and articies are carefully noted 


in the new edition, which shows the qualities Of completeness, accuracy, 


ition which we have come to ¢ xpect trom the author 


Not only has the information been brought up to date, but the general 


rrangement has been considerably modified and much of the text re- 
written. We have noted exe eeding tew s] ps Or OmIssions. Lhe ser 


tions devoted to the United States have been notably improved, thanks 
to a diligent use of the Guide to the Study of American Hristery and the 
Library Journal, but the account of the indexes to government publica- 


tions would be more satisfactory if the author had used and cited Mr. Lane’s 


rticle in the Px rtions of the Amertcan Statistical Association (Vol. 
VII., p. 40), and one is hardly prepared to find Professor Hart's Sows 

enumerated among b /liographies Qn the European side, thea ithoi 
has overlooked the discontinuance, with the close of 1898, of the excel- 


lent bibliography of ecclesiastical history contained in the Zertschrift fi 


A / d fe, and has not called attention to the helpt il notes on 
medieval matters published in the ewes Archiv. Mention might we 
have been made of the various makeshifts to which one must resort in de- 


fault of systematic current bibliographies of English and American history 


indeed the lack of such bibliographies might well have given the oppor 


tunity lor some comparisons not wholly to the credit of Anglo-Amer can 


Olarship. When the A/anue/ first appeared, it was announced that 


the part devoted to the bibliographical tools would be followed by an 
account of the history and organization of historical studies since the 
Renaissance lhe opening chapter of this second part is included in the 
present edition, and the remainder is promised shortly. Its early pub- 
lication is highly desirable, both for its own sake and because the ab- 
ence of al dex and table of contents serio isly interferes with the use 

CHARLES H. Haskins 

1 New Chapt the Life of Thutmose I//. By James Henry 
Hreasted Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, pp. 31. Professor Breasted’s prac- 


new discovery of a text of forty-nine lines, hitherto lost from 


ht because Brugsch and Maspero, its earlier translators, had been mis- 
led into reading it backwards, is a valuable and brilliant contribution to 
our meagre knowledge regarding the early history of the great conquer 
ing king, Thutmose III. The inscription contains an account of his 


building enterprises and offerings. The introduction, which is published 


in this monograph with a translation and notes, tends to confirm the 


much contested conclusions of Sethe presented in his Untersuchungen, 
Band | 1896), and furnishes further data for the reconstruction of the 


early ‘Thutmoside reigns It establishes the conjecture that Thutmose 


III. was not of roval blood In his youth he was a priest in the Amon 


temple at Karnak and later became a prophet. Apparently his only 


claim to the throne came through his marriage with Hatshepsut, the in- 


fluential daughter of the reigning king, Thutmose I Her father also, it 
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with an assortment of facts grouped in one paragraph with no reference 
as to their dates. Yet these may and do vary from the first century 
before Christ to the nineteenth century after, and have no more common 
bearing on the case than a general resemblance in external form. ‘The 
author has divided his work into chapters. In each he shows a slavish 
adherence to one or two standard authorities and around the theory of 
these he has grouped the thoughts of other and sometimes differing au- 
thorities with strange and contradictory results. 

Mr. Rullkoetter has, however, made a substantial addition to the ap- 
paratus by which we may conveniently study woman in the period he 
has chosen. He has laid a stable foundation for a work upon society in 
the early Germanic period. By this thesis he has shown ability to pro- 
duce such a volume. We hope that this ability will find early oppor- 


tunity and exercise. 
Guy CARLETON LEE. 


Under the title Histoire de 1’ Inquisition au Moyen Ave (Paris, 
Société Nouvelle de Librairie, rg00, Vol. I., pp. xl, 631) M. Salomon 
Reinach has begun a translation of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s great work on 
the medieval inquisition. The idea of a French edition was suggested 
by the proceedings in the Dreyfus case, and the controversies growing 
out of it, and the publication at a low price is evidently designed to 
facilitate the use of the book as anti-clerical campaign literature. Mr. 
l.ea has, however, insisted upon the preservation of the scientific spirit 
of the original, and the pointing of the modern moral is confined to an 
occasional footnote. In general the French version gives a satisfactory 
reproduction ; some notes and corrections have been inserted by the 
author and translator, and the appendix of documents is omitted. 
Scholars familiar with the American edition will find most to interest 
them in the brief account of the ‘‘ historiography of the inquisition ’’ 
prepared for the translation by Professor Paul Fredericy of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent, and those among us who take pride in this splendid 
monument of American scholarship will be gratified at the generous 
recognition which the eminent Belgian, himself one of the most distin- 
guished historians of the inquisition, gives to Mr. Lea’s work. Appear- 
ing in 1888, shortly after Molinier had pronounced such an undertaking 
almost chimerical, the ///story of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages at 
once took rank as an accepted authority; and it still remains, in the 


judgment of the specialists of every country, ‘‘ the most extensive, the 
most profound, and the most thorough history of the inquisition which 
we possess.’’ Fredericq concludes with an enumeration of the many 


studies in this field which have been published in the past twelve 
years, and expresses the hope that Mr. Lea may some day bring out a 


second edition which will incorporate their results. Such a revision 


would be welcome, but a more pressing need is the great history of the 


Spanish inquisition upon which Mr. Lea has been so long engaged and 


h only he can write. : 
CHARLES H. HAsKINs. 


words of a recent German critic whose opinion Fredericy quotes as the 


‘ 


\ work which is intended rily for Dante s rs, t w 
will be found very sel tor eve stude I the thirteent 
Italy is Arte, S te¢ Fede atG Dante (Milan, Hoe] It 
consists of eight lectures delivered last vear by em nent specialists before 
| the Dante Society of Milan. Thus Pasquale del Giudice deals wit! 
Italian feudalism, Nino Tamassia with the life of the people, and Luig 
| Rocca with the Papacy and the Church ; Paul Sabatier writes with fervo 
| in French on St. Francis and the religious movement: Professor Felice 
Tocco analyzes with extraordinary clearness the currents of philoso} 
tho ight ; Michele Scherillo discusses Dante and the study of classi: 
poetry ; Francesco Novati describes court life and poetry ind Francesco 


Flamini treats of popular poets and poetry Nor should the general intro 
duction by Gaetano Negri, President of the Royal Lombard Institute, be 
overlooked. Each essay 1S followed by an apy ndix containing full notes 
and references which testify to the writers’ scholarshi] rhe liter 

excellence which characterizes most of the volume will surprise readers 


who have not kept pace with recent Italian progress in humane studi 


Che eight treatises on Latin versification which Giovanni M 


edited in 7 Zrattati Medtevali at Rith t Latina (Milan, Hoey 


of interest chiefly to students of medieval metrics It is true that these 

treatises, like the similar manuals of prose composition, introduce a larg 

number of illustrative examples, but the poetical value of su tr 

tions is very slight and they tell us provokingly little concerning the lif 
] 


of their time. Even the Ars Aithmica of Jean de Garlande, who took 
an active part in the busy life of the University of Paris and wrot 
uminously on all kinds of grammatical and rhetorical subjects, is, like 
the rest of his bad verse, singularly disappointing to the student of me 
eval culture. Of course all this is no fault of Signore Mari; f 


metrical point of view the texts dese rved publication, and the edit 


gives evidence of the sound scholarship which we should expect fro 
pupil of so eminent a medievalist as Francesco Novat There is abundant 
opportunity for work of this qualitv in the somewhat neglected fic 


} 
medieval Latin literature 


Lives of Great Italtans, by Frank Horridge (London, T. Fisher 
Unwin; Boston, L. C. Page and Co. ), is a volume of biographical essa 
on Dante, Petrarch, Carmagnola, Machiavelli, Michel Ange Buonar 
roti, Galileo, Goldoni, Alfieri, Cavour and Victo 


on Petrarch, Machiavelli and Michel Angelo f nearly 3 of the 47 


pages, but none of them Nas much vaiue tor the serious histor il re 1e7 
Mr. Horridge seems painstaking, t he has neither the original point of 
view nor the incisive style required of a vrrapher who wishes to app 


to a popular audience 


The Zransactions of Royal Historical fy, new series, \ 
XI\ Longmans, pp. 372), opens with a presidential addres by 


( H. H 
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A. W. Ward Mr. C. H. Firth essavs a new account of the battle of Dun 
\ caret i] st idy of the ?) d ey den¢ 2. combined with the new ey 
dence afforded by a contemporary picture-plan of the battle, which he 


he Bodleian Library, and which he attributes to 


Payne Fisher, has led him to believe that the two armies were posted in 
somewhat different position, and that the battle was fought in a some 
what different way, from what is generally supposed. Miss Kate Norgate 
discusses the evidence for the alleged condemnation of King John by 
the Court of France in 1202. She has adopted M. Bémont’s conclusiot 

it the condemnation of 1203 is fictitious, and believes that the con 


demnation of 1202 rests solely on Ralph Coggeshall and is likewise fic- 


1, in an acute and learned essay, whi: 


won the Alexander prize for 1899, sets forth minutely the developmen 


of political parties during the reign of Queen Anne. He takes, without 


Vy supporting it Dy positive evidence, a higher view o! the een s 
Capacitv and « racter t nis us vy assumed Miss Frances G. Daven 


port illustrates the Decay of Villeinage in East Anglia, by a careful stud, 
of the npu shed records of the manor of | orncett, co. Norfolk Mrs 


lL)’ Arev Collver contr utes Notes on the Diplomatic Correspondence 


etween England and Russia, in the first half of the eightec nth century, 

which have a close r on to her volume of the papers of Lord Buck 
ghamshire, noticed on a previous page of the present volume (p. 587 

\I ( Ravmond Beazley discourses on the Pilgrimage of the Arch 


ndrite Daniel of Kiev to the Holy Land about A.D. 1106-1107. Mr 


W. J. Corbett discusses elaborately and in a very interesting manner the 


lr Hidage, printed in Birch’s Cartu/arium, 1. 414, and discussed of 
ite by Professor Maitland in s Dom fav B mdi B l The re 
nder of the volume is occupied with criticisms of I. S. Leadam’s 
papers on the inquisitions of depopulation in 1517 and the D fav of 


Mr. Edwin F. Gav criticizes Mr. Leadam’s arguments 


based on insufficient evidence ; and Mr. Leadam replies. 


Mr. A. J. Grant contributes two new volumes to the Car 

Historical Series edited by Mr. G. W. Prothero on Fre 

Y , 1483-1789 (Cambridge University Press, 1900, pp. 311, 314 
He has succeeded in his purpose of giving ‘‘a fair and impartial account 

f the chief events of French history both domestic and foreign, during 
the period covered by these volumes.’’ The wars foreign and civil f 

t least proportion amply supported by tradition. 


exhibits any originality, and contents him- 


self in the main with a very clear and pertinent summary of what is to be 


found in the standard general treatises, French and English. He has 
1eglected the technical contributions to the subject, which might have 
eavened the more discursive and popular treatises There is no men 
tion in his bibliography of Clamageran, Gomel or Babeau. he elder 


De Tocqueville’s antiquated Histerre Philosephique de Louis XV. finds a 


oe, it nothin s said of Job 


s recently found | 
titious. Mr. Walter Frewen | 01 | 
Che writer neither claims nor [ie 


il, 


1900, pp. 


N. Bowman under the supervision of Professor Bernhard Erdmannsdorffer 
whose sudden and unexpected death has recently been announced 
the subject is unusually broad for a doctor’s thesis, it is also unusually 
interesting. Dr. Bowman was compelled to examine personally t 
greater part of the diplomatic papers of the Interregnum in order to s 
out the material which had to do with his part of the subject. He ve 
properly gave particular attention to the Protector’s relations with the 
Baltic States, especially with Sweden, and made a journey to Sto 
to examine the Swedish archives The material of greatest tere 
which he found there was the dispatches of the Swedis} ssad 
London, which have never been examined before from this t of view, 
One could wish that he had given us more copious extracts f the 
since they have not been printed and are accessible only the fo yf 
summaries in Kalling’s valuable but scarce little work on Bonde’s embassy 
and in Pufendorff’s great work on Charles X Dr. Bowman menti 
Kalling but strangely fails to mention Pufendorff 
After a concise review of Cromwell's relations w th the « et states o 
Europe, carefully noting in each case the role played by the Protestan 
interest, the author presents us with a convenient summary of his con 
sions. It is well known that Cromwell lived in constant fear of tl 
renewal of the religious wars and that he was anxious to unite the Prot- 
nce While it is now known t 


estant statesin a general defensive allian 


purpose Phe est MOOKS leave t 
popular accounts for the general read tte ‘ ¢t cht 
ness half a cent ry since ? 

It is certainly a difficult task to give Stactory re of the 
pli ated organization of France inas ngle introductory ¢ ter of 
pages Ihe author might, however, ‘ ropriated sO 
a matter some of the many succeeding ces devoted to reig \ 
at least have been more caref il in his state ents It ke 
pression to find at the very beg nning t e syste rt 
dates from Richelieu’’ (ev en if the writer do tfully take K 
that the nobles were exempt from the ! e, and that every ( 
France not belonging to the privileged classes d to ( 

juantity of salt.’’ Machiavelli is quoted as asserting that Fr: 
146 bishoprics. There were but 121 dioceses 1789, ding 
called ‘‘ foreign clergy’’ and Corsica—and dioceses are strange 
manent divisions. The annates are defined as ‘‘ the income of t 
year after each new appointment 

Germany is spoken of as ‘* torn by the Lutheran movement 
the election of Charles V., and Hadrian V1. is called a Spaniard 

the unfortunate Utrecht professor was towards sixty before he went 
Yet in spite of these slips the story is well told in the ma it 
would seem with a somewhat heavy heart IH 
7) festant Intere sf in Cromi oe R Heic 

Vill, 93) is the title of a Heidelberg thesis pre] ired by 


Minor Nott 337 
| irted 
| 
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his fears were baseless, the union of such extended territories under the 
two branches of the Catholic house of Hapsburg lent some color to them 
His religious zeal therefore very naturally found vent in an anti-Hapsburg 
policy, in which however the religious element was but one of several 
causes Of antagonism, and in the author’s opinion, by no means the 
dominant one. ‘The Protestant interest was swallowed up in this anti- 
Hapsburg policy, and apart from this, the author believes, played no 
great role in the actual course of events. Or, as he expresses it, in 
speeches and in conversation the Protestant interest had first place, 
but it ‘* loses this foremost position when looked at from the standpoint 
of his action and diplomacy.’’ Dr. Bowman distinguishes however 
between this general Protestant interest, as he calls it, and the interference 
of Cromwell in favor of persecuted Protestants in Catholic states, where 
the Protector appears as the effective champion of toleration. 


} 


The pamphlet has the usual number of typographical errors to be 
expected inan English work printed in Germany, some of which unfortu- 
nately have crept into the foot-notes, making it not always easy to verify 
the references. ‘There are, too, an astonishing number of inaccuracies 
in the quotations, which, though usually trifling in character, are never- 
theless a distinct blemish. The pamphlet is to be recommended to all 
who are specially interested in the Cromwellian period. Unfortunately, 
it is already out of print. 

GUERNSEY JONEs. 


A knowledge of Mazzini’s writings is indispensable to an understand- 
ing of the undercurrents of European history and politics from 1830 to 
1870, for he was not only the recognized leader of the ‘‘ Revolution ”’ 
in Italy and the chief foreign adviser of the French Reds, but he was 
also the friend of Herzen, the Russian revolutionist, and of the Spanish 
Republicans. An excellent volume of selections from Mazzini’s writ- 
ings has been made by Signora Jessie White Mario with the title Scr7tt 


Scelti dt Giuseppe Mazzini (Florence, G. C. Sansoni). It contains 


representative specimens of Mazzini’s personal, literary, political and 
philosophical writings. The historical student will find among them 
documents of great importance, such as the letter to Charles Albert, the 
Statutes of Young Italy, the terrific invective, addressed to De Tocque- 
ville and Falloux, and passages from some of the famous pamphlets, 
Faith in the Future,’’ ‘‘ Italy and Rome,’’ etc. Signora Mario adds 
greatly to the value of the selections by furnishing biographical and 
other notes, in which she gives from her personal knowledge many facts 
that hardly anyone else now living could give. So the volume is Maz- 


zinian through and through. 


Italian Influences. By Eugene Schuyler. (New York, Scribner, 
1901, pp. 435- This volume contains twenty-three articles by the late 
Eugene Schuyler. Three-quarters of them were contributed to the Vation 
in the years 1887-1889, and they all have a real cosmopolitan flavor, be 


fitting an author who was at home in many lands and <¢ 
literatures rhey throw side-lights on several histor 
specially rich in literary gossip and allusion. Mr. Sc] 

go to some out-of-the-way pla e and t read uy t 

of interest he could find about it. Thus at Albenga Mad 


is his subject, at Savona he describes the captivity « 


San Benedetto he searches for news Of some of the 


Dante’s time. His paper on Prince Jem, son of Sultan M 


conspicuous in Italy as well as in the East at the end 


century, contains, perhaps, more historical 


In the main, literary themes predominate : 

is devoted to Landor on Italy, another Ss 
Dickens in Genoa, a fourth to Shelley wit! I} 
ton’s Leonora, daughter of the ‘‘ Siren 2. 
the court life of the Gon: igas at Mantua, to the } 
Clement IX., and to Paris in Mazarin’s time Madan 

‘* Corinne,’’ Desiree, wife of Bernadotte, Samuel Rogers, 


Mrs. Browning, and Canova are discussed in other essay 


j 


account of Europe and its saints, and of St. Simon of Trent 


martyrdom Mr. Schuyler unearths much quaint 
scriptive is the essay on Castrocaro, a remote bath not 
but even here Mr. Schuyler delves into the ch 


history of the place, and 


as a bandit d iring the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by the peasantry to be the son of Pius IX. and some 


Schuyler’s description of the celebration of the Universit 


1888 is vivid and vigorous, and contains a stril 


delivering the great address of the festival. Papers on 


eightee nth century, on Carducci’s Dante lect ires, on Smollet 


of health, and on Canova, complete the cont 


volume, no mere summary of which can do justice to its in 
Schuyler’s writing resembles the conversation of a cultivated 
who tells a story, or criticizes a book, or communicates a |} 


lore, not primarily to instruct but to entertain; and 


Essavists of this temper are always rare, particularly 


specialism tends to turn out men who are 


and too cautious to be enthusiastic Mr. Schuyler’s book 
indispensable to any one who travels intelligently in Italy 


lent index puts its miscellaneous information within reach 


Eugene Schuyler; Selected Essay With a mem 


Schuyler Schaeffer (Scribner, 1901, pp. 364 Thou 


scare ely touches on historical themes, it vives usa viva 


sketch of the life of one whose well-known works on /% 


Turkestan and American Dipl macy justly entitle him t 


this magazine. The Memoir, gracefully written wit 


1e also speaks in passing of Passatore, 
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and sympathetic spirit of a sister, occupies more than half of the volume, 


i 
and forms its most valuable feature. Copious extracts from Mr. Schuy- 
er’s letters and diary gives us vivid pictures of his busy life in many 
lands and disclose his temper and spirit. Consul at Moscow, at Revel, 


at Birmingham, secretary of legation at St. Petersburg, consul-general 
at Constantinople and at Rome, chargé d'affaires at Bucharest, minister 
to Greece, Servia and Roumania, diplomatic agent and consul-general at 
Cairo, his varied experiences furnished a rich harvest to his eager and 
.cquisitive mind. Facile in mastering languages, intensely interested in 
the political complications of Eastern Europe, possessed of rare social 
ifts, by his letters and his despatches he threw a flood of light on the 


events which made his period of public service in the East interesting 


Doubtless the most valuable public service which he rendered was 
the presentation to Europe and the world of the first authentic and of- 
ficial description of the massacres of Bulgarians by the Turks in 1876. 
Sir Henry Elliot, the British ambassador at Constantinople, refused to 


give credence to the reports sent by missionaries in Bulgaria of the 
cruelty of the Turks. Great Britain was at that time earnestly supporting 
the Turkish government, and was unwilling that it should be condemned 
by English public opinion. Mr. Schuyler, then consul-general at Con- 
tantinople, visited Bulgaria to see with his own eyes what had hap- 
pened. His report startled all Europe, and prepared it to expect the 
Russo-Turkish war which followed. 

During his journey into Central Asia which prepared him to write 
his Zurkestan, his sharp eye detected malfeasance on the part of high 
Russian officials, and he made known the leading facts. As he was then 
secretary of legation at St. Petersburg, he might well have expected to 


hear some complaints from the Russian government. To its credit be it 


said, the government instead of censuring him called some of its delin- 


quent officers to act ount. 
ib 


lhe most important of the three essays in the volume is one descr 
a visit to Tolstoi. The last one, on ‘‘ The Lost Plant,’’ indicates 
that Mr. Schuyler would in all probability have produced successful 
works in fiction, if he had given himself to that branch of literature. 
He was buried at Venice, where he suddenly died at the age of fifty. 
Had his life been spared, we cannot but think that he might have filled 
some of the more important diplomatic posts with advantage to his 


country. He would doubtless have made further valuable contributions 


The second volume of the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology contains two papers: the first by Cosmos Min- 
deleff is entitled ‘* Navaho Houses,’’ the second by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
‘* Archaeological Expedition to Arizona in 1895.’’ A brief descrip- 
tion of the large Navaho Reservation is given and the opinion expressed 
that those Navahos west of the divide are superior in culture to those east 


and important 
to our literature . 
J. B.A. 


ot it. Vy are not nomad \ iture t y necessity 
tions of the climate re re a s€asol migr on to and 
tains for those who pursue the prin pal vocation of the 
herding sheep and goats Unlike the pueblo Amerinds t} 
separately in scattered and hidden ‘‘ hogans.’’ The h 


belong to the men and everything else to the women 
} 


boundaries are disappearing but each family has a definite 


its flocks may graze and where water may be obtains d, tl 


the key to the distribution of the people as it is evervyw] 


the Southwest here is an unbroken range of these 
merest summer shelter to the well-built winter hut with 
timbers and covering of earth he details of the | 
ceremonies attending their dedication are described | 
ings are of a social and re I<1OUS « haracte r, but they are | 
and even the house itself is losing its t cal character a 
white man’s pattern 

rhe greater part of the volume is devoted to Dr 
which describes the ruins of two localities: Verde 
After giving a classification of the ruins the author su 


count of the Verde ruins by Cosmos Mindeleff in the 7) 
Report by a description of the cliff-houses of the Red-rock 
features of the Tusavan ruins are outlined and two, 


ikyatki, which were thoroughly explored, are descr 


\watobi was destroyed in 170¢ 
period for Tusayan, but Sikyatki is wholly prehistori: 

nearer the present inhabited pueblos but not much tradit 
concerning it is retained by the Hopi. From both ruit 


imens of pottery were obtained that far exce 


products of the modern vill 


the cemeteries. It may be classified as: 1. Coiled and 
2. Smooth undecorated ware 3. Polished decorated wa 
Red. c. Black-and-white Dr. kewkes devotes abo 
to the ‘‘ palaeography of the pottery. lhe ceramic wa 
s especially rich in picture-writing and he gives a very 


pretation of the manners, customs and religious con 


Sikvatkians from this source. \ surprisingly 


were employed DY these ancient Hoy and their decipher 
an all but hopeless task t 
vivals than Dr. Fewkes. It is noteworthy that symbol 
realism Was the predominant feature of this archaic de 
representations of the human figure are found and the ; 
opinion that its portrayal was of late deve iopment in Hoy 
amples as are found occur in the 


ges Most of this ware was 


to anyone iess familiar with the 


rupeds are not abundant, reptiles are not very common and 


appearing in modern decoration. Figures of butterflies 
numerous and sometimes lite realistic though usually 
triangles as at the present day upon wedding blankets an 
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Ihe paper is elaborately illustrated, many of the plates being colored 


I 
reproductions of hand paintings. While the paper is a model of scientific 
description nevertheless the style is entertaining and trenchant. 


FRANK RUSSELI 


Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas E. Watson. [Beacon Biographies. ] 
(Boston: Small, Maynard and Co., rgoo, pp. xv, 150.) In reading 
this attractive sketch it is of interest and of importance to keep in mind its 
iuthor’s position of leadership in a party which claims Jefferson as its 

\ brief chronological table and a descriptive bibliography will prove 
serviceable to the many whom Mr. Watson’s graceful introduction will 
incite to a closer acquaintance with his hero. However brief, the bibli- 
ography should not have failed to mention Ford’s edition of Jefferson's 
riting 

The man’s portrait is sketched with telling strokes. It is remarkable 
that so few pages can give so comprehensive an understanding of the im- 
mense versatility of the man, of the range of his interests and informa- 
tion, and of his great and manifold services to state and nation. But 
Mr. Watson is master of a style at once terse and vivid; it is to be re- 
gretted that it is also not infrequently both undignified and intemperate. 

Jefferson’s failings are treated with a remarkable lightness of touch ; 
indeed his innocence is at times emphasized at the expense of his insight. 
Scant acknowiedgment is made of any constructive work upon which 
Jefferson was privileged to build. The most extended reference to 
Washington is an anecdote the sole point of which is to make ‘‘ his own 
personal brand of austere dignity’’ seem ridiculous in comparison with 
Jefferson’s loose unconventionality. Of the many allusions to Hamilton 
there is but one that is not acrid and atrabilious. He is ever the ‘‘ polit- 
ical trader,’’ the ‘‘adventurer,’’ the ‘‘ upstart,’’ who with ‘‘ his corrupt 
squadron of henchmen”’ is ‘‘ striving to put the United States under the 
heels of Great Britain.’’ In every feature of Hamilton’s financial policy 
Mr. Watson can see nothing but a British enormity which Hamilton 
servilely imported with the deliberate intention that here ‘‘as in En- 
gland,’’ it might ‘‘ fix a perpetual debt, an everlasting burden on the 
back of ‘the mob’ who were thus held in bondage from age to age, 
laboring patiently for those who owned the debt.’’ 

In short, Mr. Watson’s avowed purpose, ‘‘ to steer clear of the con- 
troversial,’’—a thing almost impossible in narrating the life of one of the 
greatest of party leaders,—finds its accomplishment only in the heaping 
of epithets and innuendoes upon Jefferson’s opponents. He has ‘tried 
but it may be questioned whether 


to write just as the truth seems to be ; 
the smoke of the political battle has not distorted the vision. 
GEORGE H. Haynes. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, seventh series, 


Vol. I. (Boston, the Society, pp. xxxviii, 389). Upon the first exami- 


nation of this volume of ‘‘ Jefferson Papers 


a feeling of disappointment that no more has been printed of t 


ed collier 
tion. Mr. Coolidge’s gift to the Society, of the letters not embraced 
the mass purchased by the federal government in 1848, included thre 
housand or more letters. Hardly more than 200 are here nted. It 
is true that the act of 1848 intended that the line should be drawn be 
tween public and private papers, and that these are mostly private Yet 
one cannot help feeling that a society which, in its volumes of the Win- 
throp Papers, seemed disposed to print much that was insignificant, might 
have given us more of the letters of and to Jefferson. But 1800 is not 
of equal importance with 1700 in the eves of historical societies, and we 
must be grateful for what we have. We certainly have a very interest 
ing volume. ‘The varied interests of the many-sided Jefferson, —interests 
political, literary, scientific, educational, and agricultural—all find 
tration. Ihe letters addressed to him are about as numerous as thos 
from his pen. ‘The series begins in 1770, and ends but a month befo 
Jefferson’s death lhe last dozen letters, between the old man and 


granddaughter and her husband, living in Boston, are particularly pl 
ing in their pictures of New England conditions and their evidence of 
Jefferson’s interest in them. Of earlier letters, there is especial interest 
in those of Stockdale, the London publisher, relative to the Vos 
Virginia, in one from Eli Whitney, relating 
in nearly a score of excellent letters from William Short rhere is 
letter from the wife of Jefferson’s old friend John Page, which shows 
curious plans made for Page’s last months and for the education of his chil- 
dren, by continuing the office of commissioner of loans to him or to 
members of the family or rich friends, Thomas Taylor or Benjamin Har 
rison of Berkley, who would agree to turn over the salary to Mrs. Page 
Letters from ‘Thomas Cooper are always vivacious. Also, there are 
tets from George Ticknor and others, concerning the University. 

Of the strictly political letters of Jefferson himself, the most inter 
esting is that of June 1, 1798, to John Taylor of Caroline, the famo 
letter in which Jefferson dissuades from disunion suggested on the ground 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws. ‘That it has been printed before, in a 
three of the collections of Jefferson's writings, is no bar to its being 
printed here, for it is not printed correctly in any of the three rhe 
tale isa curious one. In the Randolph edition of 1829, made mostly 
from press copies, Jefferson quotes Taylor as having said ‘‘ that it was not 
unwise now to estimate the separate mass of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, with a view to their separate existence ’’ (III. 393 In the Wash- 
ington edition, (IV. 245), the reading is the same. Mr. Ford, (VII 
263), prints the same words (1896). In 1894 Mr. W. W. Henry, who 
in his Patrick Henry had on the basis of this lettter called Taylor 
confessed disunionist,’’ retracted the expression in a communication to 
the l7rginia Magazine, (1. 325), having learned, from a note of George 
Tucker’s in the Southern Literary Messenger for 1838 (II. 344) that the 


true reading should be ‘‘ that it was not w2usua/now,’’ etc., a very dif 
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ferent statement. Mr. Henry’s note escaped Mr. Ford's notice, but 
ing of Tucker’s before his seventh volume came out, he has inserted 
a slip, incorrectly giving Tucker’s reading as ‘‘that it is not wsua/ 
now,’ and adding that no proof is produced beyond the ‘‘ mere assertion 
of Mr. ‘Tucker,’’ and that, the press-copy having been destroyed, ‘‘ it is 
now impossible to verify the facts.’’ In the volume now under review, 
the letter is printed from the original sent to John Taylor. It reads ‘‘ un- 
sual.’’ ‘There are other important differences between this and the Ran- 
dolph text. The notes to this volume do not show close familiarity with 


the Virginia of Jefferson’s time. 


The Life of James Dwight Dana, Scientific Explorer, Mineralogist, 
Geologist, Zoologist, Professor in Yale University, by Daniel C. Gilman, 
President of the Johns Hopkins University. (Harper, 1899, pp. xii, 
409 This book will be welcomed by multitudes of former students a 
Yale, who remember Professor Dana with reverence and affection, as well 
as by his personal and professional friends in many lands. It is the life- 
story of a remarkable man, and the narrative displays all the sympathy 
and catholicity of spirit, the versatility of mind and the vivacity of style 
for which President Gilman is noted. The work is embellished with 
several portraits of Dana, and contains in a second part a considerable 
selection from his scientific correspondence with Darwin, Gray, Agassiz 
and others. 

Professor Dana was undoubtedly a great man, in endowment, in char- 
acter, in industry, and in the impulse given by him to scientific studies 
in America. Yet somehow, one hardly knows why, he does not seem so 
impressive a figure in this biography as he did in the flesh. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that the material of the book is spread out somewhat 
thinly, and in places diluted or supplemented by matter only remotely 
related to its subject. Perhaps it is due to the fact that several of the 
themes with which Dana was earnestly engaged, in science, philanthropy 
and theology, no longer interest us or have taken on different forms. 
Possibly it may be due in part to the inevitable comparison suggested 
between the subject of the book and so epoch-making a mind as Darwin. 
Nevertheless 


no one can read the work without gaining a fresh sense 
alike of Dana’s intellectual and moral greatness, and of the immense and 
beneficent advance in science which, during the sixty years of his activity, 


he witnessed and did so much to stimulate and direct. 


The de Forests of Avesnes (and of New Netherland); A Huguenot 
Thread in American Colonial History, by J. W. De Forest (New 
Haven: The Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor Co., 1g00, pp. xx, 288). 
In the preface the author disclaims any intention of producing a com- 
plete family history of the Avenese de Forests in Europe and America, 
which he declares a more serious labor than he cares to confront. He 


states his purpose to be merely ‘‘to discover the origin of the family, 


and to trace it from that origin down to its establish 


World; to indicate the lineage which sprang from t 


grant, and to push one lineage down to the middle of th ete 
century.’’ His book is therefore chiefly genealogical racter 
is of spec ial interest only to readers be long ng to or co ected w t 
De Forest family. ‘The completeness of the informatio ere give 
pears to be largely enhanced by researches instituted t t 
only among the rare books but among the manuscripts of | yy 
librar es, some of them seldom consulte d v students lo the zg t 
reader the chief value of th ok Is connected w t t et rf 
chapters bearing upon the first colonization of New Amsterdam, 
present New York. It was shown by Dr. Charles W. | ( 

Hist OF Lhe Hlucn not EE real, | ica, that the Wa Ons 
Frenchmen’’ (Huguenots) from Levden who sailed fro Ho 

the mouth of the Hudson in 1622 (1624) were in al ) t 
same, with few exceptions, as the company for whom Jesse de | 
ind his associates, a little over a vear before, had sought permiss 
the King of England, through the English ambassador to the N 
lands, to settle somewhere in Virginia, that monar s do : 
New World. Vheir petition is still extant, ind Baire rintes 
gether with a photographic copy of the round-rol signed t 
pet tioners with their own hands, which is still preserved n the ? 
Public Record Ottice Unfortunately no similar list of the co 
that actually went to New Netherland under the auspices of the D 
States General is known to be in existence he author of the pres 
volume himself (page 65) is reluctantly compelled to confess ‘ 
Forest’s report of his enrollment of colonists has been soug fo 
vain by the Hague officials." He has been equally unsuccessful in sols 


the question where his ancestor died ; for it is clear tl 


de Forest seems to have been the prime mover both 
to the English and in that to the Dutch, he never reac 


dam himself, though members of his family and his 
Montagne, did. ‘The author thinks it probable that 


America. 
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Maryland (Baltimore, W. J. C. Dulany Co., pp. 245) which has many 
excellences. It is very brief ; the narrative text is of but 180 pages, and 
many of these are occupied with pictures (the portraits not well executed). 
(he narrative is well written, conspicuously free from all false notes of ex- 
aggerated American or Maryland patriotism, fairand sensible. It is com- 
posed, too, with remarkable intelligence as to what matters are worth in- 
cluding in a text-book, and what are the best traits in the character and 
career of the colony and state. It is not the conventional school-book. 
The list of books for reading might well be extended and annotated. The 
present constitution of Maryland, a very long document, is printed in an 
appendix. This is now not unusual in text-books of state history ; but it 
may be questioned whether children get any good from the full details of 
most parts of these now verbose instruments, and whether it would not be 
a better plan to give the full text of the most important provisions, and 


summaries of the rest. 


School Hrstory of Mississippi, for use in Public and Private Schools, 
by Franklin L. Riley, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary of the Mississippi Historical Society. (Richmond, 
Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 1900, pp. 348 and appendix. 


Professor Riley’s book is intended for a secondary school text-book. 
lhe author has been very successful in sketching the varied episodes of 
Mississippi's history in clear and strong outlines. The narrative is not 
overburdened with details. The literary style is simple and unadorned. 
The illustrations are fair and the maps very good. Some of them are 
copies of originals which are contemporary with the facts which they 
are used to illustrate. 

Prominent in the early history of Mississippi is the question of its 
southern boundary, which was not extended to the Gulf until 1810-1812. 
The territorial period (1802-1817) culminated in separation from the set 
tlements on the Tombigbee and statehood for the western half. The 
period from 1817 to 1850 is the most peculiar and diversified. ‘The 
Indian titles were extinguished ; the northern counties were organized ; 
the southern counties lost their political preponderance ; and jealous sec- 
tionalism prevailed until it was swallowed up in the pride which the state 
justly felt in the career of its gallant First Regiment under Colonel Jef 
ferson Davis in the Mexican war. ‘This was also the period of the demo- 
cratized constitution (1832); of banks, ‘flush times’’ and repudiation ; 
and of the limitation of the interstate slave traffic. The question of se- 
cession occupied the whole of the decade before the war. 

It is only in the treatment of the very last period, ‘‘A Decade of 
Progress (1890-1900),’’ that Professor Riley is disappointing. A 
stranger would not suspect from his statements how critical one of the 
innovations in the new constitution was nor why Senator George needed 
to make a brilliant defence of the state in Congress. Why does the 
.uthor not state plainly that the Mississippians were dissatisfied with uni- 


versal manhood suffrage and give a fair and candid account of their rea- 


> 

sons therefor ? rhe new ) ) ex tio te 

years and Seem [to give general satistact ntot se who made the! It 

would seem that the question is a closed o1 n the state Do not 

children of the state, both white ind ack, deserve to know the verv est 

reasons for the step? If the peopl tside of the state sti ive two 
opinions about it, all the more reason why a state historian who » f 

as Professor Riley has shown himself to be in all other t s should de- 

scribe it fully and dispassionately 

} W 
Vol. Ill. of the 7’ V/ ppt Historica 

350 edited by the secretary, Professor Frank 1 | Rile ind rint 

for the society at Oxford, Mississippi, contains several sultant 

tributions to a knowledge of the history of the State Easily first 

portance in civil history are Mr. Riley’s own papers, well ‘‘ documentirt 

on the Location of the Boundaries of Mississippi, and on the Trar 

from Spanish to America:. Control in that region, and a history . 

ng in Mississippi by Professor Charles H. Brough. Dr. Eugene W 
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1713-1741. Edited by Archibald M. MacMechan, Ph.D., Profe 
English Language and Literature at Dalhousie College ( Halifax, 
27¢ In 1868 the late Dr. T. Bb. Akins brought out, at the instar 


the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, a volume of documents 


those provincial archives which he had collected, arranged, bound 


dexed and catalogued with so much care. Upon recent represent 


from the Nova Scotia Historical Society, Dr. MacMechan was et 


to edit another volume from the same collection of do ents Phose 
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taining also many orders, proclamations, instructions, et The O 
esses of English government in Nova Scotia during the era of Walpole 


are well illustrated by the volume 
\ plan of Annapolis Royal and the fort at the time of the capture 
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A TRIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


HE sources for the study of American foreign relations are very 
abundant, and there are many general treatises on international law 
Secondary narratives are now coming forward in considerable numbers, 
and the publication of monographs has begun. As yet, however, no one 
has attempted a systematic bibliography of the subject ; and the investi- 
gator is swamped by the very wealth of his materials. 

It has therefore seemed worth while to classify, enumerate and 


describe the most serviceable books and collections bearing on American 


diplomacy, though space does not allow any attempt to include the 
literature of periodical articles, or to analyze the collections either top- 
ically or chronologically. This bibliography is therefore simply a check- 
list of the more accessible books, with such brief comment as may show 
their value and their bearing. In most cases works which are out of 
print or otherwise unavailable, however valuable, are not included. For 
the investigator a path may be found deeper into the literature, and 
special topics, through the bibliographical aids mentioned below, and 
through the footnotes to treatises on international law, and narratives, 
histories and monographs. 

Works of especial significance and usefulness are noted by an 
asterisk (*). 

The list is not confined to the diplomacy of the United States since 
1775. In the sense of the bibliography American diplomacy begins 
with the relations of the colonizing European countries with each other 
at the time of its discovery ; follows out the rival claims to territory in 
the new world, and the treaties of delimitation ; deals with commerce 
and the external regulation of colonial commerce, especially with other 
American settlements ; discusses intercolonial correspondence and plans 
of union ; describes the wars by land and sea in America during the 
eighteenth century, ending with the exclusion of France in 1763; and 
then proceeds to the foundation of a foreign office, a foreign system and 
a foreign policy by the Continental Congress, and thus to the diplomacy 
of the Federal Republic in all its ramifications. 


Il. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS. 
The general bibliographies of American history include most of the 
special books on diplomacy down to about 1895, although none of them 
except Winsor has a distinct section on the subject. Thus Channing and 
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—List of authorities, I. Ixxxiii-xcviii ; list of cases, I. Ixiii-Ilxxxvii; the 


guide to materials, and espe 


ootnotes throughout are a most valuable 
cially to official correspondence. 

* William Frederick Poole, William I. Fletcher and others, editors, 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802-18&1, 2 vols., rev. ed. ( Bos- 
n, 1893). First Supplement, 1852-1886 (Boston, 1888); Second Sup- 
plement, 1887-1891 ( Boston, 1893); Third Supplement, 1892-1896 ( Bos- 
ton, 1897 ).— A well known and invaluable series of guides to the numer- 
ous valuable articles, often by experts, in periodicals. 

United states, Tre an Ci nth NS Ce ncluded hetr cen the Unite 
States of America and other Powers (Washington, 1889).—To this vol- 
ime Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis has appended (pp. 1217-1406) very valu- 
ble historical notes, with detailed references to government publications 
and some other sources. 

Francis Wharton, Dégest of the International Law of the United 
States, 3 vols., (Washington, 1886).—The references in this work are 
lly a classified bibliography of official source-material. See es- 
pecially Vol. I., pp. iii-ix, ‘* Preliminary remarks.’’ 

Justin Winsor, Varrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols., 
(Boston, 1886-1889). Includes a critical discussion of authorities down 
to about 1850 (VII. 461-562) ; an account of the manuscript sources of 
American history, including archives (VIII. 413-468) ; and an appendix 
on comprehensive printed authorities (VIII. 469-507). 

III. SECONDARY WORKS. 
In every field of diplomacy the ground has been to some degree gone 


over by text-writers in international law, and by general historians ; of late 


years a literature of special treatisesand monographs has sprung up. Out 
of all these discussions a choice has been made in the list below of those 


h 


which have most reference to American conditions and experience, whi 
have the most useful footnotes and bibliographies, and which, from the 


character of their authors or from their freshness and originality, seem 


likely to be most to the point. Many of the secondary books also con- 
tain source-materials, in appendices or extracts. 
General Works on American Diplomacy. 


rhere is no one work covering the whole field of American diplo- 
macy, both the colonial and federal periods. The following books in- 
clude parts of the subject and are useful for a general survey. None of 
em Is prov ided with elaborate footnotes. 

William Eleroy Curtis, Zhe United States and Foreign Powers (New 
York, 1899 ).—This is a littie book which includes a sketch of the diplo- 
matic service ; chapters on Latin-American relations, the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the interoceanic canal ; and then a study of the relations of the 
United States with the various foreign powers in succession. It is not a 


consecutive work, nor marked by deep knowledge of international law. 


John W Foste Fs { Centu { i 4 4 

Boston and New York, 19 | general study 
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Hubert Howe Bancroft, //rstory of the Pacific States of North Am- 
ertca, 34 vols., (San Francisco, 1882-1890).—Great detail on the 
Spanish settlements and colonial controversies with the French and Eng- 
lish; also on the annexations of Texas, California, Oregon and Alaska 

Montagu Burrows, Zhe History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
(New York, 1595 

John Andrew Doyle, Zhe Engitsh tn America, The Puritan Colonte 
2 vols., (London, 1887-1888) ; Luglish Colontes in America, Virginia, 
Maryland and the Carolinas (New York, 1880).—A standard history of 
American colonization, including diplomatic relations. 

* Richard Hildreth, Zhe //istory ef the United States of America, 6 


vols., revised edition (New York, 1854-1855).—Some narrative and 
diplomatic discussions of the colonial epoch, and of the main issues under 
the federal government down to 1820 
William Kingsford, Zhe /fistery ef Canada, 1608-1847, 10 vols 
(london, 1887-1898 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, 4 History of England in ¢ 
Eighteenth Century, 8 vols., (London, 1878-1890).—Some account of 


the eighteenth-century diplomacy relative to America. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan, 7%e /nfluence of Sea Power upon History, 
1660-1783 (Boston, 1890).—An epoch-making book indispensable for 
tanding of the wars and diplomacy of the eighteenth century, 
as they affected America. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan, 7he /nfluence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812, 2 vols., (Boston, 1892).—A sup 
plement to the above volume; relates to America through the discussions 
of neutral trade 

* James Ford Rhodes, //7story of the United States from 1850, 4 vols 

New York, 1893— ——).—Includes a most excellent discussion of the 
diplomacy of the United States just before and during the Civil War 
Still in progress. 

James Schouler, //rstory of the United States, new ed., 6 vols., (New 
York, 1895-1900).—Brief account of diplomatic relations as a part of 
the general history of the United States from 1783 to 1865. 

Sir John Robert Seeley, Zhe Expansion of England: Two Courses 
of Lectures (Boston, 1883).—An account of the colonization policy of 
Great Britain, and its effect on England. 

* Sir John Robert Seeley, Zhe Growth of British Policy, An Histor- 
ical Essay, 2 vols., (Cambridge, 1895 ).—Covers the field from 1588 to 
1714; brings out the foreign relations of England on the colonial side 

Edward Smith, Zxgland and America after Independence: A Short 
Examination of thetr International Intercourse, 1783-1872. (West- 
minster, Igoo. ) 

* Justin Winsor, Marrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols., 

Boston, 1886—1889).—The work abounds throughout in footnotes and 
critical discussions of authorities. See especially Vol. III., chs. i.-iv., on 


the first English claims and settlements; Vol. IV., on the French, Dutch 
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Thomas Joseph Lawrence, Zhe Principles of International Law 

Boston, 1895 ).—One of the most recent text-books. 

Sir Robert Phillimore, Commentartes on International Law, 4 vols., 
(London, 1854; 3d ed., 1879-1899).—The most detailed and ex- 
haustive work in English; with elaborate references. 

John Norton Pomeroy, Lectures on International Law in Time of 
Peace (Theodore S. Woolsey’s ed., 1886).-—Reprint of lectures deliv- 
ered in 1866-1867. Few references to sources. 

Paul Louis Ernest Pradier-Fodéré, Zyrarté de Droit International 
Public Européen et Américain, sutvant les Progrés de la Sctence et de la 
Pratique Contemporaine, 7 vols., (Paris, 1885-1897 ).—Still incomplete 
refers to late incidents and precedents ; clumsy arrangement and refer- 
ences, not very serviceable. Many allusions to Latin-American affairs 

homas Alfred Walker, Zhe Sctence of International Law (London, 
1893 ).—Brief, clear and abounds in illustrations from recent historical 
events. 

* Francis Wharton, Commentaries on Law, embracing Chapters on the 
Nature, the Source, and the Hrstory of Law, on International Law, Pub- 
dic and Private, and on Constitutional and Statutory Law (Philadelphia, 
1884).—By the editor of the Digest. Includes a treatise on public in 
ternational law at §$ 115-251; very good on American relations 

Henry Wheaton, £éements of International Law (Philadelphia and 
London, 1836; Lawrence’s 2d ed., 1863; Boyd’s 2d ed., 1880).—By 
an eminent diplomat and publicist. A standard work, enriched with 
valuable notes by the American and English editors. 

Henry Wheaton, //istory of the Law of Nations in Europe and 
America from the Earliest Times to 1842 (New York, 1845).—On the 
progress of international law from 1648 to 1843. A study of principles 
rather than events. 

*Theodore D. Woolsey, /ntroduction to the Study of International 
Law, designed as an atd in Teaching and in Historical Study (1860 ; 
6th ed., oe Woolsey, ISoQI —A brief and very serviceable text-book 
with abundant references to American practice and elaborate bibliograph- 
ical material. 

D. Works on Special Topics. 

Under this caption have been gathered the best monographs and 
special discussions on diplomatic topics. Many titles have been omit- 
ted because proceeding from writers without a large reputation, or because 
on rather minute fields, or because superseded by something better. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, Zhe Foreign Po/- 
icy of the United States, Political and Commercial. Addresses and Dis- 

cussions at the Annual Meeting, April 7-8, 1899 (Philadelphia, 1899). 

Charles C. Beaman, Zhe National and Private ‘* Alabama Claims’? 
and thetr ** Final Amicable Settlement’’ (Washington, 1871). 

George Bemis, American Neutrality, its Honorable Past; its Expe- 


tient Future ( Boston, 1886) 


Mountague Bernard, 4” A tof \ 

Great Britain during the C. I}ar (London, 187 

J. D. Bullock, Secret S of the Confederate Stat / 
(New York, 1883 

* John Bigelow, France a the Confederate Navy, 1862-1868 
International Episode (London, 1888 ).—By a former minister to France 

Edward Bicknell, 7 Territorial Acguisit f the l 
An Historical Review (Boston, 1899 

James Morton Callahan, Neutrality of ¢ 1» ml 
Anglo-American Relations (Baltimore, 1898 Cuba and gf 
Relations; An Histerical Stu {mertcan Dip my (Balt 
1899). American Relatio? Pacific and ft far Fast, 1784 


zgoo (Baltimore, 1901 7 Diplomatic H 


Confederacy ( Baltimore, 1901 -IThese ambitious volumes, 
rapid succession, are per Ss not st died with extre e « 
Edmund Janes Carpenter, America tn Hawa /List 


Caleb Cushing, 7he of IVa ton; Its Nesotiation, J 

tion, and the Discussions Relating Thereto (New York, 1872 
William Edward Burghardt DuBois, Zhe Suf/ 1: of the A 

an Slave- Trade to the United Stat f America, 1638-1870 (New York 
1806 

Albert Gallatin, On the Northeastern Boundary C 
Vr. Jay's Map, with a Spe n the same Subject by Da Mi 
delivered April 15, 1843 (New York, 1843 

James C. Fernald, Zhe /mpertal Republic, with five Maps (Ne 
York, 1898). 

James Watson Gerard, Zhe Zreaty of Ut t: A Historical 
of the Great Treaty of 1714 (New York, 1888 

William Elliot Griffis, 4merica in the East: A Glar wt our 
Prospests, Probl ms and Dut Pa i (/ New York. 
1599 

Binger Hermann, Louisiana Purchase, and our Title 
Rocky Mountains, with a Review of Annexation by ¢t Cnited Stat 
( Washington, 1898 

Frederick W. Holls, 7) Peace Conference at ¢ Hague a 
Bearings on International Law and Policy (New York, 19 —aA rather 
optimistic account of the Conference and its work 

Lindley Miller Keasbey, Zhe -Vicaragua Canal and the Mon 
Doctrine: A Political Histery of Isthmus Transit (New York, 1896 
—~A book of which the central thought is that eve ry American states n 
who did not insist on the exclusive rights of the United States in the 


Isthmus, was false to his trust 


Secondary Work 
States Influence on the Hawaittan Islands (Boston, 189 
George Coggeshall, A//s¢ fthe A rican Privat New Yor 
1856). 
Charles Arthur Conant, Zhe United States in the O A: 79 \ 
f the I nomic P) ( Boston, 190¢ 


De racy. 4 D Vie 9 “5 rel. n P. It. ther D 
wnds of Imperial Democracy (New York, 1899 
‘Thomas Joseph Lawrence, £ssavs on Some Disputed Questions tn 


Vodern International Law (2d ed., Cambridge and London, 

ral essays on the Monroe Doctrine and Canal diplomacy 

Alfred Thayer Mahan, Lessons of the War with Spain, and other 

Arti Boston, 1899). Zhe Problem of Asia and its Effect on Inter- 

ttronal Polt Boston, 1900).—By one of the greatest authorities 


Bassett Moore, 4 7reat n Extradition and Interstate Rendt- 


ft 2 vols., (Boston, 1891).—Includes details of many incidents of 
diplomatic discussion. 
P S. Reins World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth C 
Influenced the Oriental Situation (New York, 1900 
William Fidian Reddaway, Zhe .Wonroe Doctrine (Cambridge 
England, 1898).—Perhaps the best discussion of the contemporary con- 
ditions of the doctr € 
Raphael Semmes, Serzrce Afloat, or the Remarkable Career of t 
Confederate Crutsers ‘* Sumter’? and “ Alabama’’ (Baltimore. 1887 
Ira Dudley Travis, Zhe History of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (Ann 
\rbor, 1900).—A very thorough and sound discussion of a very im- 
portant s ect 
George Fox Tucker, 7he Wonreoe Doctrine: A Concise History of tts 
O ? 4 Boston, ) 
* Theodore S. Woolsey, .4merica’s Foreten Policy Essays ana 
Add) New York, 1898 
? ntaining Articles on American Diplomacy) 
rhere is no American | cal devoted especially to international 


iw, thougn there are several in which arti les on internatior relations 


appear. For lists of publications and for classified references, see Poo/e’ s 


and Jones S gal Pert Mca Literature —A few titles 


American Academy of Political and Social Sc lence, Annals Id59go0- 


). —Some studies on foreign relations, but chiefly devoted to other work. 


American Annual Cyclopaedia (40 vols. to 1900, New York, 1861- 
la y documents. 
American Hysterical Review (New York, 1895- .—Many 
studies in diplomatic history. 

Ame Law Review (Boston, 1866— 


143 vols. to 1900, London, 1759- —A 
collection of materials and compilations annually published for nearly a 
century and a half; often very instructive. 

Army and Navy Journal (New York, 1863- 3 

Association for the Review and Codification of the Law of Nations. 
R ports of Annual Conferences 
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David Start Jordan, Imp rial Democra : A Study of the Relation of 
only are given, all in I ng] sh 
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4 New York, \ 
Varga \ , 18s 
The Nat *0 vols. to 1900, New York, 18 Editor 
it CCOUNLS OL DO (i 
al le re sitory yf rrent | t ada 
Vorth A m R ¥, to 1900, Bost New Yor 
Political la \ | 
' 
ym ior on re tions 
ts 
rat ) eign n 
Vile R New Have D 
The fi wing to iternat 
R y D f / } 
A / 
raris, 
been too little ex! red 1OT tne m t 
collections treaties | t tT ‘ 
optical 
] ] } ? | + 
vith a ist of the coliectior { tre i ne ‘ 
espec illy servicea e tor the I tne 
C,eorce ( naimers, i { (; 
Os r Pot 2 v0 l.ondon, 17 
7 
lean Dumont, ¢ as Dit ] G 
etc., 8 vois., (1720-173! —Contains do ents ) 
Many pieces bes Le treatie n ded \ the text ex 
cept the Latin are translated into French. An aly et ndex to 
pt th ati 
the whole at the end of Volume I11., r en 
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er 
co 
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1 Ger ( D ) I] 
Pu rid Ii 4 vols 2 
1732 Phis collectio les materials from 1495 t 
emeily Ssery eavit 
feta Pu z, 2d ed., 20 vols., (London, 1728-1735 ( 
1101 to 1654 Many titles Eng AS I 
I). Hardy een | she ; vols London, 1869-1 
Pétot, A Qr Paris, 1866 P 
to ) int the great collections Cove 
1493 to 150! 
[he treaties of the fede 1778-1 re reg 
tne Ler states id sO 
ect 
ted State ft Curtted States 
( ) 7 Washingt 
United Treat 
July 4, 1776 (Washingtor 
d State ( / 
Treat etwee powers, OI etween Al 
d Europe ywwers, or between European powers 0 
ect nce the Americal Re be found 
ections of state papers, s s B rnd F S 
D ! Sfaatsa nd also in the follow 
s (see Tétot, ARépert Tra 
Carlos », Ce p Tratados, C. 
{mérica I ! 71493, 11 vols Paris, 
omes down to 1523 ; des also Spanis nd Port 
the coion 
M irte id ( SSV, R /, 7) 
f aul D mal vols Le 
cant parts of treaties or refers to their source. Cover 
) 1I5s0 \r idg nent of the great Martens Ve 
er con Lue }) mont and Wenck nd is cont ued by 
Charles Samwer ind J les Hopf, Wou wi Ri G 
ex, to 19 Gottingen, 15790 — Treaties id othe 
rigin ng ye or kre 
B. Of ( f Documents. 
Indexes and fit Li g lists oO c documents are enumera 
and Hart, Gu 4 Sf fA Hrst > 16¢ 
Kee’s Reports of the S SP ( nit Sta 
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Pa 
ica 1.Oli- 
dol 1731 and 
t 
omes down 
feo English by 
| 
ma tne period 
tro 
D l, 1575 
SSo ) 
F nortat 
1 Amer 
standard 
Pap 
nv colle 
, Car 
E stad 
862-1869 
-——( ese treaties 
tis, Ci 
57 Gives 
t] er od 
Phe 
d ments 
ed n ¢ han- 
In T. H 
| Senat , and 
R H f 


j : 
made by Committees on Foreign R t is fr I e t I 7 \ 
ful list of indexes and other aid ited States ¢ t t 
tions will be found in Amertca Yatistical A Lei \ 
VII. (19 some account of the ] itions of the State ID rt t 
appe rs In Schuyler, 4 mv, 
\ few despatches and treaties, or extracts from « t t t 
are reprinted in the special « tions made for tl 
colleges | s in Hart and Channing, 4 4 fT d ? 
pear correspondence on Cuba (No. 2); Monroe Doctrine (No. 4 
ing Sea Controvers\ No. 6 ( War £4 t 
Acts (No. 19); Isthmus Can No. 24 \\ \I 
There are three idispensa It cOliect 
Francis Wharton, rf 
Sates, la iz f / 
ind occasionally unprinted ) 1 te! n the state rt t, 
nder classified l~adings: t s of the 
an a lo lacy \ new edit nm pro i 
editorship of John Bassett Moore. 
John Bassett Moore, 4 ff 4 
Vou and D ( / Cry 
though by its title limited to a discussion of stion 
volved some form of internation irbitration, as a matter of fact 
alii the great controversies etween the United States and othe 
are here set forth in authentic narrative, fort fied wit lant tat 
Hundreds of cases are sul rized, ndreds of other eferred t 
The book is the largest singl yntr tion ever made to t t 
of American foreign aftai 
James D. Richardson, cor er, A V7 
Papers of the Prestdents, 1789-1897, 10 vols., (Wa ton, 1 
— This set contains the ani nd o mi ft t 
ncluding a vast amount of mater it ted t 
be ultimately obtainable from the Government at cost 
Cn Int ] 
One of the principal sources of internat the licat 
of courts, which often decide diplomat troversies, t : 
torical summaries of international relation In t United Stat t 
state and federal courts 1 Ke a sions | I I ternal t 
' 
| 


the decisions of the Circuit Courts, and of the $ pret 

{ ted States are most kely to deal with pl blic law 

can fi construe federal treaties or statutes, if their 

tested. Cases may be traced through the ordinary dis 

through footnotes to treatises on international law. Special lists of cases, 

English and American, may be found in T. J. Walker, Sczence of Znter- 

tttonal Law, pp. xiii-xv; J. B. Moore, and Digest of Inter- 

national Arbitrat Ixiii-lxxil. 

Che texts of the Federal decisions are to be found in four series of | 


collected cases as follows: 


4 ( np? 4 ( a 4 [ f [ ( ‘ f 
wt D t ( ) f the U. S. from the | nial Limes tot B 
(the Federal Reporter, 30 vols. and Diges/ (St. Paul, 1894-1898 
—(jver 18, cases arranged alphabetically by cases, from 1789 to 188 
Federal Report Cases argued and dete? in the anid 


St. Paul, 188 

United States Reports, Supreme Court, 173 vols. to 1898.—Till 1882 
] shed under the names of the official collectors o1 reporters of Cases 
Ss tollow 

Dallas [1789-1800], 4 vols., (Philadelphia, 1790-1808) ; Cranch 


[1S01—1805], 9 vols.,( Washington, 18 1817); Wheaton [1816-1827] 
} iJ 


12 vols., (New York, 1816-1827); Peters 


1828-1843], 17 vols., (Phila 


delphia, 1828-1842 Howard [1843-1860], 24 vols., (Philadelphia, 
1843-1860); Black [1861-1862], 2 vols., (Washington, 1862-1863 
Wallace [1863-1874], 23 vols., (Washington, 1876-1883 Otto [1875- 
1882], 17 vols Washington, 1882); also bears the title (ted Stat 
J ‘ < 


Reports, Vols. g1-107 ; United States Reports [1882- |. 
Since 1882 a parallel edition has been p iblished In an annual volume 
at first two volumes a year) under the title: 


Supre ( t Reports. Cases arvued and determined int United 


States Suf Court, 21 vols. to 1900 (St. Paul, 1883- 
Part Same in internatinnal nd the histor 
articuial! estions in international law, and the histor i accounts 
of episodes included in the judges’ opinions, may be found through the 


irious digests of cases, and especially through : 

Rose, .Vofes on the United States Reports: A Brief Chronol 1/ 
Digest of all Potnts Determined tn the Decisions of the Supreme Court, with 
s showing the influence, following, and present authority of each cas 
rs disclosed by the citations, 12 vols., (San Francisco, 1899-1901 ).—Sums 

rt 


} a > the ne } ‘ he pr in] 
p the later attitude of the courts on each decision and the principles 


nvolved down to 1808. 


Without authority as decisions in contested cases, the official opinions 
drawn up for the guidance of the President or heads of departments, are 
of much weight as historical documents and as the conclusions of trained 


lawyers, beginning in 1791 
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District Courts of the United States, 104 vols. and three Digests, to 1901 


(/ (/f f 
vols. to 1900, Washington, 155 
veneral, t ine de It t ! 
powers of the United States ¢ t t | t 
are iportant aids tot fA 
| Ja ICs Bradley | ver, Ca ( 
vols., (Cambridge, 1894-1595 \ ta 
constitutional lawver 
| Carl Evans Boyd, C | ( , 
18908 Practically tion f | ( 
* Freeman Snow, Cu ( f 
Votes and a Sylla Boston, 1893).—Notes very 
Pitt Co ett. Ca , ( 
Notes and F rsus, 
Che United States govet ent has ed vel ‘ 
d t corre ) th te! 
VII. 2904; VIIL. 414 
1. Jared Sparks, editor, Dit 
4 R ston, I 4 I 
ston, 1557 This series les d t t fr 
representatives from 1776 to 1783 
French ministers with Congre 
>. Francis Wharton, editor, 7 f ! ( 
tains substantially the material of t Spar edit , t 
tion and 1S arranged cnronoioyg \ 
1833-1834; reprinted in 3 vols., 1537 — | rT 
ranged on about the plan of Sparks’s ¢ Ao? 
1. Thomas B. Wait, editor, State Pa / ts of 
the United States, r fe | f / 
vols., (Boston, 1817-1819 ).— This series extends from 17 t 31 1 
practically superseded by the 4 I te Papers, f 
- Walter Lowrie and Matthew St. Clair Clarke, editors, 4 
State Pat Documents, 1 toe and of t 
United States. Class 1. I Relations, 6 vols., (MW ston, 183 
This series is rint ol yrres lence tted at 
i] 
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“ress It is ely we irranged and dexed, 
from 178g to 1828. 
Between 1828 and 1860 there was no systematic collection and the 
yrtant diplomatic correspondence is scattered through the ex- 
ve doe ents Che President in many special messages refers to 
yrrespondence which may be traced through Richardson’s 
f The main official collections during 
xd are the follow ng 
18? House Dox 24 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 2 
te Doc 24 Cong sess Vol. I., No. 
IS 37 Senate Dox 25 Cong 2 sess., Vo House 
Cong 2 sess Vol. I., No 3 
7 5 Senate Do 25 Cong., 3 sess., Vo I., No. 2 House Dox 
Cong., 3 sess:, Vol. I., No. 2 
None 
None. 
7841: Senate Doc., 27 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 ; House Dox 
Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 2 
1842: Senate Doc., 27 Cong., 3 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 ; House Doc., 
Cong., 3 sess., Vol. I., No. 2 
IS47: Denate Doc., 28 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 House [Do 
Cong... 1 sess., Vol. Na. 
ISffZ: Senate Doc., 28 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 House Dox 
Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 2 
IS4jz: Senate Doc 29 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 House Doc., 
Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 2. 
1846: Senate Doc., 29 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 1; House Doc. 
Cong., 2 Sess Vol. I., No. 4. 
1847: Senate Doc., 30 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1 
1848: House Ex., 30 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 1, pt. 1 
1849: House Ex., 31 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. III., pt. 1, No. 5, pt. 1 
TA50 None. 
1851: Senate Ex., 32 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1, pt. 1; House 
, 32 Cong., 1 sess., Vol II., pt & oO. 2, pt Zz. 
IS None 
78s? Senate Ex 33 Cong 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1, pt. 1 House 
32 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., pt. 1, No. 2, pt. 1 
ISS 4 senate 2 sess Vol. I No. pt I House Ex 33 
2 ete, VoL. pt..4 
1855: Senate Ex., 34 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I., No. 1, pt. 1; House 
34 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. 1.; pt. 2, No. 2, pt.. 
1856: Senate Ex., 34 Cong., 3 sess., Vol. II., No. 5, pt. 1; House 
24 Cong., 3 sess., Vol. I., pt. 1, No. 1, pt. 1. 
185: Senate Ex., 35 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. I1., No. 2, pt. 1 
se Ex., 36 Cong., 2 se08., Vol. pt. 1, Ne. 2, pt. 
185 Senate Ex., 35 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. I., No. 1, pt. 2 
se Ex., 35 Cong., 2 sess., Voi. II., pt. 1, No. 2, pt. t. 


27 
20 
20 
Ex. 
Ex 
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Ex 
Ho 
Ho 


85g: Senate Ex., 36 Cong 
Io Non 
Washington, 1561 Beg t 
f the preceding twe t ‘ ( 
111 diplomatic affairs since 1861. One 
vear, except as lollows 1563, two }, 
186s, four volumes; 1566, thre es: 1867, tw 
two volumes; 1869, none ed; 1872, 
volumes ; 1875, two es 585, two ISo4, 1 
mes: 14595, tWwO VO es 
here should » in entioned the le serie 
Con Report Washington, 188 .—Since 1 the Stat 
Department has published a series of reports trom foreign Co! 
creat varietv of subjects, chiefly commer They of 
1890 is printed in John G. Ames, / List, at I 
On the colonial period the onl i e and uset rilect 
London, 1860- This series, st in progress, now r 
the year 1099 It states the s t e of papers and rints some ¢ 
tracts It s of the greatest er ¢ the tud ola P| cy re t 
to the coionies 
E. B. ©’ Callaghan and Berthold Fern v, editors, 
to the Ci ul History of the State of \ ) , 15 vols., ( Albany, 
1887 Contains many pieces the relatio1 f the ren nd | 
colonies. 
On the federal period there are three seri t tore I n 
cations of state papers, intended primarily for the e of d mat | 
consuls of the respect ve « ntric 
to 1899 (Paris, 1861 \ n Fret yr tr ited into Fre 
Many treaties and other dos ents of period efor S61, some f 
* back as A.D. 14 
Keeper of the Papers, ls. to 1900, London, 
Contains treaties, constitutio nd ents yin kng 
Das Staatsa O 
t G eart, 43 to 189 Hambur 
-In English, Fret or German, t cast ye be 
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ed co de up wl negotiations have be 
pieted t yr the ed States Dv ! 
nportant ot series is th ‘B Books, ssued from t 
\ e kng yover lent are ided in the an 
mentary ( 1] rt correspondence is easily reaches 
the singi idex ) ew ye serie o! ipers issued In anv one 
r) 
The terature Amer story 1s very ri oral 
correspo ( 1 the collected works of statesme 
cient 1 1utobiographies of dij iomats Lhe rst 
categories are set fort 1 Channing and Hart, Gusd S25 
22 (works American statesme lhe most important contr 
n this sort »t story of American diplomacy are the ves 
ol: Tol 1 Adams Joh {) cy Adams Joel Barlow, lames G 
James B n, John C. Calhoun, Lewis Cass, Henry Clay 
Corwin, Ale ler J. Dallas, Silas Deane, Daniel S. Dickinsot 
Everett, H Iton Fis Jol Forsyth, Benjamin Frank 
Gallat | ridge Gerry, Alexander Hamilton, Sam Houston 
Hute nso R I ird, John Jay, Thomas | erson, Abbott I 


James Monroe (,ouverne Morris lohn I Motlev, W 
limothy Pickering, Joel R. Poinsett, James K. Polk, Ed 
dol John Randolph, William H. Seward, Jared Sparks, Cl 
er, Jo Ivler, Martin Van Bure George Washington, Danie 
Francis Wharto 

Ph diary of James K. Polk st manuscript 
the ) \ te l rie or ) es W ( re ol se 
ollow 

7 4 I Ss. 5 Cl ce 1874-1877 
record on st ol the d omati« estions trol 1509 to 1545 

es Monroe, / / ( luct of 1 fen 


Nico i\ and 


rls New York, 189 Contains somany extracts frot t 
( iplomat c events as to deserve special mentio1 
Richard Rush, fa Res Court of L 
ladelph 1, IN 33 "~econad series > vols lace 
IS45 Chiefly on the Monroe Doctrine 
Waddy Thompson, Of Mexi New York, 1846).—¢ 
his experiences as | S. Minister 
G. Foreign Private Correspondence and M 
Phe only Fre diplomats who ] shed their experiences in At 
t the omciail collections, were 


n co 
to time 
parila 
eal 
t de fi 
of these 
id works 
Blaine, 
lhomas 
Edward 
Albert 
lhomas 
hwrence, 
Francis Lieber, | iward Liv nyeston, William Lee, Abrahai | ncoln, 
Marshall, 
m Penn, 
ind Ran 
rles 
Webster, 
are the 
1794-1796 (Philadelphia, 1797). 
John G. HR John Hay, 4éraham Lincoln, a History, 10 
CT - 


> 
Hvde de Neu 
| 1893), and 
Adolphe de Ba rt, / 
A Paris, 1882 
The English memoirs l 
cance for American re tions are 
P. Brenton, Zife and C 
On the first stage of the N \\ 
Sir H. L. Bulwer and E. Ashley, Z / / { 
London, 1874-1587! 
Lord Edmond Fitz: rice, J 2 
1876). 
G. H. Francis, / f / 
1852 
W. Bodham Donne, editor, ¢ iG 
Verth, 1708 to 178 London, 1867 Very tant 
negotiations of 1752 
Captain Basil Hall, /7 f | 
f 4 \ 4 / f | 2 
tral ve els 
lames Harris, Earl of M esbury, Ja ( 
ta nt of V/ don, 1845 
Jai es H yward Harris, of \la / - 
ister, a Lut piv, ISTJ-185< 1,01 n, 1554 
Lady Jackson, editor, S77 G / y Ba 
further Dia Let | 
1873 On F. J. Jackson yn to the | ted Stat 
John, Earl R issell, editor, .1/ ( ( 
Ja Fox, 4 vols., (London, 1553-19557 
John, Earl Russell, A 18] 
don, 1575 
Philip Henry, Earl Sta f Rt. H 
vols., (London, 1861-1562 
] J. Stapleton, edit r, So ( ( 
, 1770-1827, 2 vols., (London, 1837 t 
doctrine 
ISOQ). 
R. Pearce, J7 C f f 
Wellesley, 3 vols., (London, 154 
The manuscript oft file the gover! ent 
tions, despatches to nd from minist na « : ( t 
>. 
| 
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tored in the ar es of the 1, wher 
: so many of the public an 1, Frat 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, smen. 
se of these archives must of 1, and 
t persons pr red n them 
terials which ct 3 nternational 
feeling are « thd Diplomacy, 
p. 38-40; WV rat 
Foreign 1 olle ory and re- 
lations are des nuch | md Critica 
History, VIM 
ALPERT BUSHN! Hal 
N Its é ment 1 or =66, ve, that tl French text of 
— ppea xt the Life of Tules Simon. now ng 
ndebted for permission to print this translation, 


yur He 36 Stre \ \ 
\M gan 
The Right Reverend Dr. \ st () 
chance rr of the Or of the Gart ) 
deemed the most eminent of living Englis historians, died \ 


>2. He was born on June 21, 1825, at Knaresboro dw 


portively to attribute 1 ( ol s terest mstitutio t 
the fact that he was born in an ancient forest sdictio Het 
onors at Christ ¢ 1545 Der te oft t | 


Rover Hoveden, Walter of Coventry, the V7 rea Se 


Ralph de Diceto. Gervase of Canterbury, nicl t Z 
Edward I. and 1/., and the Gesta Regu ind //isterta .V 
William of Malmesb rv, editions which, ss ed dur ny the ve 
1864 to 1889, were marked by the highest scholarship, and the 
ductions to which contributed immeasurably to sound knowledge 
English Middle Ages. In 1866 Dr. Stubbs became reg prot 
modern history at the University of (xtord. Phat as profe 

sibly affected the minds of the rank and 1 of undergraduates « 
iffirmed : and how he chafed under the statutory re ement 
lect res he made am singly manifest In Varlous passaue 


Lectu y. Yet he exerted a strong influence on Eng erior 


tion n history. The direct 1m w r ¢ sought t do 
shown by the publication in 1970 0 sO ( j J 


IS75 ind IS79, ind the sixt t » ago it ) 

fluous now to e this we ) t tise, 

¢ \ ir t t ro tio ) ent 


N TES \ND NEWS 
\s eretofore an ed, Protessor A ( Mel 

University of Michigan, w reafter t ving lit t 

| 

IAs vicar oft Navestock, The first edit n of R 

Anslica was issued in 1858 In 1862 he was mad rarian tot 

ircn shop of Canterbury at Lambet here e bega that seri f 

contr tions to the Rolls Series which, down to the ] tion t t 

Constitutional constituted his chief title to eminence—t 

ra Mi norials f A / Be ned ct ot Pete rpor 

rat f En Constitutional Ffist Phat Ok troduced 

hundreds of voung students to the study of Englis edie ' 

The introductions interspersed by the co er lorme eli! 

sketch for his great work yn the Hist f 

| 
| 


whe n = ted to Oxford he episcopa fice 1 le 
f ‘ t riting ss e tor m. as tor tl ite shop ot 

) Let cave vreat attention to the revision of the successive 
( , anc ne und time rende! 


rea the ent ter ft t \ s read the proot-sheets Indeee 
» the ruhi ‘ey te Recreations n the English // I] 

( ir terist \ nd gntiy sent from the Amer il ) t 
the fake oh Bis f Oxford had the note. ‘‘ making out pedi- 
ore i r? ting I ts In e esiast il I tters Dr. St 
vas old-t yned High ¢ rchman, an active and conscienti 

ttv gentie , the ire 1 a der of all serious stor st ent 


red Oo He wa i distinguished teacher, particularly n the elds of 
lert toy d d professors t He de erg s 1674 
His rst t s were two seventeenth-century biogra ( oO! 


ted 1862 1s \t Berlin he had yrtant part it 
the editing ot the do ents of the Great Elector At Heide reg 
of tne eariler ) mes the polit cal correspondence tne 
(7 / n f 
G 1892-1892) in the Oncken seri er 
Oo er, whol there re not lew \ e! 
\ eg lt e thnellr ttent n ca ed to tne rticle (,ot 


I tive rt saxon and Ger nh politics in the tionary 
1847-1848, and was a member of the Frankfort liament of the latte 
veal His first ortant tori work, and ery interesting one, 
was his Deutschlands Politische, Ma 1 Sociale Zusti cht 
Ja ¢ (1854-1867 This was followed (1870-1882 

sD é feut G ‘e, relating to the stirring years 184 
Id70. This re ed a fourth edition in 1896, and was su} ementes . 
co ned with, storical account of the twe V-live years 

preceding, f815-184 \nother work of high popularity was his Dev? 

t Kultur fe (1885, third ed. 1808 Dr. Biedermann, 

who retained to the last an honorary professorship at Leipzig, also w1 


te (1886 
Rev. Dr. William Bright, canon of Christ Church, who since 1868 


Notes and Nez 
i to the H tor i t ymmission, of wh se pr tions 

Professor Bernhard Erdmannsdorffer of Heidelberg died on March first, 
( irles FE é [. of Savov and of Georg Friedrich of Waldeck, 
the April n er of the / y, 

Ir. Karl ] lerm nt die Mare 0, ced eightv-nine He 
n entertaining autobiography entitled 7 una St G 
had been professor of ecclesiastical historv in the Universitv of Oxford, 
ndw se Cha Fa / C was highly estes ed, 
died on Mar , aged seventv-si\ 


f Professor J. H. Wright H 
1 (7 ) 
Ha 
() Pre 
G Hf 
\ re ed and « ) 
rat / 
} 
| ) \\ 
\ e rece 
S write t ) el 
i¢ we Ma eN 
Dr. Alb ell H fH 
ANCIENT HISTOR 
1 Histery of Babyl rand A t, by Dr 
ork, Eaton i id Ma nt ¢ ( 
ested by the title unt of rece P yr 
¢ re ions nal ed d 1 exte e 4 ert 
storian’s dispos 


m H. Eg 
second 
stories of D 
I cer 


SUNCICNE 
hap 1 ion t t Har 
Professor Max Farrand of V sai | 
head of the department Se 
Dr. Theodore Clarke Smit 
story in the Ohio stat ersit 
Prom Henry Ferg of J 
1 for t tor re< 
1902, Involves the Linte yf three sect () 
vith gener estilo est of et 
ences, ¢ Ono story lt ‘ 
Messrs Lea Brother 1 ¢ t 
| 
‘ 
| Heret B. G 
( ~ f 
i ‘ I 
taris ‘ 
btions 1 excavatior 


i ) ed ti Ss t 
\ ndet Ve oO 
Almost i the ges to e tounc 

t on the ect of edue ) 

1 co nectec \ ef 


New 


Adolf Dei 
York, 


Classical ilterature 


earing d 
id school life are brought together 


nterpretations ina .S 


rce-B 
G) md Roman Period, by Dr. Pa 
ve, Professor of the History of Education in the Teachers College 
Co ersity 
Noteworthy articles n periodicals V. 
G 


( / () S 

Histor P. Allard, Z’ 

( Re des (uestions Histo es, Apr 
G eitschrift ders 


y):J. 
Hi 


. Strachan- David 


ison, 


April 


storical Review 


Do 
Apotres (Revue des (Questions 
Su on ntre Cor 


Mommsen, Pa 
\} + 


ftung, Roman. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Mr. Henry C 


n Lea’s f / 


ot 


Egypt is published by Messrs 
/ 


fessor Joseph Hansen, dire 


1 


Mr. W. M. Flind 


ribner under the title, 4 
by Dr. Stanley Lane-Pook 
Me s. cto ssued Volume III. of their ‘‘ Periods of 
! ean History entitled Zhe ( f the Middle Ages, A. D. 127 
r4~y4, bv Professor RK. Lodge, of the lI ersity of Edinburg New 
Yo Macm 
MODERN HISTORY. 

The Lane lectures delivered by Sir Michael Foster, M.P., at. the 
Cooper Med College in San Francisco, are to be published by the 
( ridge Univers ty Press as Lec/ the History of P ) 

Sixt uteenth, and Eighteenth Centurte 
1 privately nted | et on CHOW) Spitsbergen, 
Martin Conway relates the history of this seventeenth-century settlement 
id discusses the legends that have gathered about the story of its rise 
nd fall 
Mr. J. Taylor Hamilton has written 4 /7/, v of the Chur ) 
the Moravian C. d g the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
Bethlehem, Pa | es Publishing Co 
The Fleming H. Revell Co. will shortly publish Zhe Conz mn 
“he rat the Ey f the Centur vy Dr. Arthur H 
on Chin 


. Smith, whose 


: 
A les mad 
ssmann’'s B Studies, 
cribners 

R m Criminal Law (Eng! 

an the Midd i | 
to ir in a German translation by 
otf are ves at Coloune 

lhe sixth and concluding volume af Petrie’s 

1 Ch Index of t Chief Events tn the Foreien Intercous 

Avrea is the title of a pamphlet compiled by Dr. Horace N. Allen. the 


] 
) 
i 
\\ ) 
ve! 
ear 
] 
ao 


it 
| 
S 
( 


(> Arita 
ind agreements, and also of ‘ 
GREAT BRITAIN 
(‘onsiderations of ed l)r. S } ( 
to resign the charge of the / Fist lf tot 
ot 1) Neg nald | ine Poole, to ‘ e! t 
Dr. Creighton and (iar r that rl 
Apt er, in ¥ ement is le. 
Clative art rd rnett of the Brit 
hishon of London. edite e 
he brit (; ent 1 y / 
Pa VIIL., 1543, ! j f 
port of the Hist Manuscripts Commis 
Mrs. | \stlev., of Chequers rt, | 
lhe Selden S ann 
of \ / : Nove 
XIIT., Plea / ts, Mr. S. J. Turner, 
be ¢ ect tO a] ring the s | I 
The library a1 ces of the 1 Historical Societ 
transferred from St, Martin’s Lane to No. 3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, | 
The Cata f the Ra M ‘s in the Bod I 
na een Col leted by the addition of two ) \ ent 
one of index. Of special collections, t f H S 
Thomas Browne, and the Rawlinson ré st 
are a irae I er ot Ita al tor tracts, nad Sty t ’ t 
al issadors 1 the sixteenth and seventec t centur ‘ t 
to eT ré eTo | n - | \ 
narrative 1685-1656) first printed y the t 
one of these [here are letters tro! George | ( t r ( 
papers re ting to the all rs ol \I i ett i d N\ H t 
also to various epor - of the colon d trat 
Printed B the J wy, Ca 164 
ng the issues from Caxton to F. kK ton 
Py fessor | rle’s es yon ; j 
map, is on the int of tion. or already 
Ly ersitv. Press 
| 
| 
| 


Writ Alfred, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Harvard 
ture, is issued by the Macmillan Co. 
Nos. 112 and 113 of the Of7 South Leaflets are, respect vely, ‘* King 
\lfred’s Description of Europe,’’ taken from his translation of Orosius, 
d ‘* Augustine in England,’’ from King Alfred’s version of Bede. 
Mr. William A. Slade of the Library of Congress has in preparation 
ogtaphy of Alfred the Great, aiming at completeness, which may 


1 to be finished in time for the millennial celebration of the 


ith of King Alfred, now deferred till October. 


Messrs. Sands and Co. will publish shortly Zhe History of Marv t 
f t, Ou 2 of Encland, by Mr. J. M. stone, a work based on a careful 
tudy of state ers, am patches and other conte! porary 
documents of t t time, an llustrated. 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. announce a volume of hitherto 
shed Autograph Poems of James the First of England and Sixth of 
Hand, wh e been recently discovered in the Bodleian Library, 
¢ ) e wW e edited by Mr. Robert S. Rait, of New Colleg 
()xtord 
f th peeches of Cromwell, collected and edited \ 


rles L. Stainer, M.A. Christ Church, is announced by the Clarendon 


i ~ 
Messrs. Go d Co. announce Charles 7/. by Dr. Osmund Airy, 
edition uniform with their J/ary Stuart, Charles et 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce Cava/ter a as 4 
Da f the Stuarts, compiled from the private papers and diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, and from manuscript newsletters addressed to 
etween 1675 and 1689 lhe volume will be edited by Miss Anns 


The Rifle Bricade, by Mr. Walter Wood (London, Grant Richards), 
rms the first volume of the series ‘‘ British Regiments in War and 
Peace’’ which Mr. Wood has undertaken to write in order to supply a 
rt 1 the shed records of regiments forming the British army. 
The Rifle Corps was officially gazetted in October, 1800, has fought in 
ny im engagements in both hemispheres, and has lately seen 
severe service 1n South Africa. Che second book of the series, 7) 
Vort land # ) London, Grant Richards), wiil furnish a 
ecord of one of the oldest and most illustrious regiments in the British 
Longmans, Green and Co, have just brought out Bolingbroke and 
His T by Walter Sichel, being an historical study of the times of 


1 Co, have reprinted in full the edition of 183 
ret fii f of neland, tr the A “Cession of Ge rire 
TT. to the Death of George IV., by Lady Anne Hamilton. 
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Great britain 373 
7 Life and Lett Vaca lauvhter, 
London, Edward Arnold), is of interest, not 
the father of Lord M y, but the re d ot 
» pro ient m the nt 
n the serie ders of Greater | | 
Raffles, by Mr. Hugh Edward Eger } 
tional to that , ed 
H. Oldfield (Lo ry 
of Count Gs! n durit er! ried 
ssav for 1 K \ 
ersitv. Pre title H 
4 Pd 
V7 f Wa y the 
Malet (london el re 
events througho ld reer 
ington during ir, in ¢ tant e 
n Paris w Py i Var 
the year ediat recede the 
Messrs Lon is and Co. w 
eutenant the a served with the First Dis n i Field | ¢ 
Eevpt and the Hint by Mr. Fredet W. long 
Green and Co. ), contain i brief s m r- f the brit " 
t is chiefly auuumgmmed with the suppression of Mahdism, ar with an 
iccount of the Coptic community 
1827-1896, by his son, Lieut.-Col. Spe hilders ( Lond Murrav ), 
deals chiefly with the facts of Mr. Chile re of 
office as First Lord of the Adn raitv, Stat for W ne 
cello be Exchequer, and Home r\ Phe for t d 
do ven for the period whet ( lers W t the War 
(thie ler than for other ex} e! f the 
prel tages of the South Afr in t\ 
Numerous dealing he sout \t estion, 
by EEN Wisser, Capt. U.S.A City, Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Co. ) | 
| 


874 Notes and News 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: S. Brodhurst, 7he Merchant 
the Staple (Law (Quarterly Review, January) ; Zhe First Century of the 

(Quarterly Review, January); B. Williams, Ze 
reign Poltcy of England under Walpole, V. (English Historical Review, 


April) ; Zhe Character of Queen Victoria ((Quarterly Review, A 


ril 


pri 


FRANCE 


The Son té de |’ Histoire de France 


has just issued the J/émovres of 
iring the present year it expects to distribute 
Vol. III. of the Journal du Chevalier de Quincy (ed. Lecestre) and Vol 
I. of the journal of Jean Vallier, relat ny 


and de Vaissicre 


the Vicomte de Turenne. LD) 


to the Fronde (ed. Courteault 


readers of Froissart who know how infinitely on every lit 


ground the ancient translation by Lord Berners is to be preferred to ill 
others, and how dift t it is to procure, will welcome the announcement 
that a reprint. wit] 


nt, with an introduction by Mr. William Paton Ker, ha 
published by Mr. David Nutt in his series of Tudor 


udor Translations 


The second issue of the Résertotre Met ligue de Histet AM 


Ceorge Bellais edited by Bris 


re 
and Caron, covers the year 1899 It is a volume of 229 pages com 
posed with admirable care, and embraces 3638 items or titles. It is 
needless to sav t indispel sable to the serious student of modern 
French history 


ation has been formed in Paris, with Professor Aulard as 


general secretary, for the purpose of publishing a Dictionnaire Encyclop 
ligue de la k ution Frangaise, marked by the highest scholarshiy 
It is intended that the work, published in parts, shall comprise four ox 
tavo ylumes, and cost about a hundred francs. 


M. Aulard will shortly publish Vol. XIV. of his Recuer/ des Actes 
Comtté de Salut Pu , and the fifth and last volume, with a general in- 
de x, Of h Ss Pa 7 Re The mid nne els D rech 


iz 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux has in press a //stotre de F) 


Paris, Combet) extending from 1871 to the present time. 


mce Contemporai) 


Cent Jours du Siege a la Préfectur 


le P. by M. A. Cresson 
, is the account of an episode in the Franco-Prussian war, 
overing the period from November 2, 1870, to February 11, 1871, and 
written by the then prefec t of poli e 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Droin, Z’Fxpudsion des 


Jésuites sous Henri IV. et leur Rappel (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et 
Contemporaine, May) ; A. Liard, Saznt-Simon et les Etats Généraua 
Lacour-Gayet, La Bataille de M. ad 
Conflans, 1759 (Revue Historique, May A. Vandal, Za Conguéte de 
Paris par B naparte, 1799-1800 (Revue des Deux-Mondes, April 15, 
May 1,15); M. Philippson, Za Pazx ad’ 


Revue Historique, May); G. 


Amiens et la Politique Général 


Ihe second volume of Professor Giuseppe Mazzat 
lella Storta a’ Italia, recently shed ynit 5 ent 
tions of thirty-odd ar es, erly ind 
Ma tintl mselt the ) 

In the fella R 

3-4, the princly contents, beside co 
have eady mentio ed ( t Sig 
Girgenti on the Frate < [is V ite 
Signor V. Federici on Santa Mar \ i 
the Forum Roman 

Dr \ to I i t i ely 
pp. cc 256) his cr d mo ‘ { ( 

A newly founded Aso« le la | M 
modelled after the Cercle Francais de | e, W 
a gene vrafia Espa 1a\ ‘ 
Lemcke and Buechner, New York 

We are indebted to Sefior Enri e Serrano Fatigat 
SOC Ik lad 5] afiola de rsione 10 SCV ) 
that society, contain ng interest 
he has finally combined into a monograph, strated \ 


types and photogravures, on / tura Romanica en £ 
Impre nta de San Francisco de Sales, Dp 6: It 

that the sculpture accompanying Spanish medieva 
symbolic. This Senor Fatigati controverts, showing, in 
nd in another on two ancient churches, 

A 1, many interesting examples of Romanesque capita 


and of representations of the forms of nature 


The Spantsh People, by Major Martin A. 5S Hume 


Appleton and Co. ), is the first volume in the ‘* Great 
edited by Professor York Powell. Mr. Hume descrilx 
ments which have entered into the Spanish people ‘ 


story of the Spanish peninsula, and their influence 


zation. 


In the Boletin of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, XXX\ 


Sefior R. Ramirez de Arellano brings forward new fa 


relating to Beatriz Enriquez de Arana, tending to 


1either noble nor rich, but a poor orphan seduced by ¢ 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


The German historical congress (‘‘ Versammlung de 


ker’’) is announced as to hold its next meeting at Heidell 


Germany, Austria, Switcerlana S75 
le Napoleon I Revue Histor jue, March, May i! er, J 
Complot de [An | Revue Histor Mar 
‘ ITALY, SPAIN 
t ‘ 
Albert 
sana (Madrid, 
f | 
(New York, |) 
(he Europea 
apis 
itscher Histor 
ers at aster 
of 1902 


Notes and Ne TUS 


Over six hundred signatures have been obtained to a petition, drawn 


ip by the historical professors of Marburg, and addressed to the imperial 


ving that the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome may 
be so reorganized as to become, upon a broader basis, a German Histor- 
al Institute rhe retirement of Dr. W. Friedensburg was the special 


occasion of the present movement. Professor Ludwig Pastor of Inns 


bruck has been appointed director of the Austrian Institute in the place 
of Hofrath Theodor von Sickel 

The Macmillan Co. announce A Shert /fistery ef Germany, by Dr 
Ernest F. Henderson, whose //7story ef Germany tn the Middle A 


London, Bell, 1894) is well known. 


The historical section of the Prussian General Staff is about to begin 


the of a series entitled hie Rett) und ki rs hun } i? 
Geschichte de isstschen Heeres Berlin, E. S. Mittler and Son). There 


hree issues a year, each complete in itself, and consisting 


now of a collection of related documents, now of an historical mono- 
grapl 
Dr. FKlorenz Landman as published a substantial contribution to 
e study of the religious condition of Germany in the fifteenth century 
nder the title Das Predictwesen tn (Westfalen in der letzten Zett 


Wittelalters (Miinster, Aschendorff It is the first of a series of / 
format htliche Studien edited by Professor Finke of Miinster 


Messrs. Schwetschke and Sons of Berlin are to publish a critical 


edition of Zwingli’s works, edited by Professors Egli of Zurich and G. 


Ihe first of the volumes to be published for the University of Penn 
svlvania by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., who have undertaken the 
ssue of its historical series, will be Se/ections from the of 


edited by Professor Samuel M. Jackson of New York University 


In the \y rilnumber of the Deutsche Rundschau Dr. Richard Ehren- 


the Fuggers and the growth of their 


berg begins a series of articles on 


property and business enterprises. 


\t the last ‘‘ Historikertag,’’ held in Halle, an edition of the political 
correspondence of Charles V. was actively discussed. The plan is now 


he new Austrian Historical Commission having 


idopted it as a part of its programme. 
Dr. Goetz’s Franz Heinrich Reusch: Eine Darstellung setner Lebens- 
Vv (Gotha, Perthes), will be welcomed as an account of the life and 


abor of one of Germany’s most eminent scholars, and as a contribution 


to the history of the Old Catholic movement. 


Subventions from the provincial and district governments, the city 
1f Metz and private contributors have permitted the ‘* Gesellschaft fiir 
othringische Geschichte’’ to attempt a larger programme \rrange 


uublication of series of the chronicles of 


nents have been made for the 
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e thirteenth cent \ ) 

ircnives 

Ihe first volume of f ( 
lished by M. Emile Rivoire, tor t S te dH 

e de Geneve lhe series w t ot yur 
t will cover the period from February 26, 1409, to Fe 
Noteworthy articles in periodica 
randinavisch R Mitth 

ische Geschichtsforschung, XNII 

irgh Review, Jan (). H ( 


LXXXVI. 3); P. Haake, Zin P 
ist’s des Starken (Historische Zeitschrift, LXXXVI 
rift, LXXXVIL. 1 
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\ portion of Dutch diplomat tory 
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AMERICA 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Co 
rican People, by Dr. Francis Newto 


Lorraine andof Metz; of & if t ft 
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| 

Preussische Beamtenstaat im 17 18. Ja Hist 

Dut West India Com nv re nted t stal HH 

vy the Amsterdam il port t re rea ff t 


S 8S Notes and News 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. publish Zhe History of Medicine in the 
by I 


United States, by Dr. Francis Randolph Packard. The period covered 


s that from the earliest English coionization to 1800. 


The latest .issues in the series of Johns Hopkins Studies are mono- 
graphs on State Activities in Relation to Labor in the United States, and 
on the History of Suffrage in Virginia, by Mr. W. F. Willoughby of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and Professor J. A. C. Chandler, of Rich- 
mond College, respectively. 

rhe publication of the seventy-first volume of Zhe Jesuit Relations 
(Burrows Bros.) completes the entire work with the exception of the in- 
dex, which will constitute Vols. LXNXII. and LXXIII. of the series. 
Volume LXXII. will contain Mr. Thwaites’s final preface, in which he 
will review the whole undertaking. The first volume was published in 
November, 1896; the seventy-first, in December, 1900. 

An edition of the Bay Psa/m Book will shortly be published by Mr. 
James Warrington ( Philadelphia) as one of a series of facsimile reprints 
of famous American musical books. Mr. Warrington has also in prep- 


ny to be entitled Short Z7rt/es of Books Relating t 


story and Practice of Psalmody tn the United State sy 


iration a 
Lllustratin 


1020-1820. 


A new installment (Vol. II., part 7) of Zhe Georgian Period, by 
Messrs. G. C, Gardner, Sylvester Baxter and others (Boston, American 
Architect and Building News Co.) has just appeared, and contains 
thirty-three plates of colonial houses with measurements, as well as de- 
scriptive articles. ‘The drawings were made by pupils of the Architectural 
Department of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, during the 
summer schools of 1894 and 1895. 

Earl Grey is reported to have discovered among the papers of his 
family, coming down from the first earl, an original manuscript diary 
kept by Major John André during the years 1777 and 1778, with maps 


by his own hand illustrating the progress of the American war. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company have just ready a cheaper edition of 
Elliot’s Dedates. 

John Marshall, by Professor James Bradley Thayer of the Harvard 
Law School, appears as a new volume in the Riverside Biographical 
Series (Houghton, Mifflin and Co. ). 

A reprint of Zhe War ef 7812, by Major John Richardson, is shortly 


by the Historical Publishing Company (Toronto). 


to be published 
his is the first reprint since the original edition in 1842. A biography 
of the author and a bibliography will be furnished by Mr. A. C. Cassel- 
man. 

Under the title George IV. Julian; Some Impressions, Mrs. Grace 
Julian Clarke, daughter of Mr. Julian, has set forth in a quite small 
book, privately printed, the story of her father’s life, especially of the 


years remembered by her, 


interesting picture, of a 


character truly admirable 


napoiis now Nave a 


The Albert Shaw lect 
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those yrtions of the various gover 
certain period or event, thus provid 
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Faneutl Hall and Faneuil Hall Market, by Mr. Abram English 
Brown (Boston, Lee and Shepard ), includes a biography of Peter Faneuil 


and his sister, as well as the history of the famous building itself 


rhe twenty-ninth report on the Boston Records, entitled simply .4 


I 
Volume of R fs, etc., and prepared by the Registry Department in the 
place of the late Record Commissioners, contains miscellaneous papers 
relating to the great fire of 1700, lists of freemen, port arrivals, imm 


grants, 
Mr. Henry S. Nourse, of Lancaster, Mass.. has published two 
pamphlets, of use for local history, 4 Supplement to the Early Re. 
and Militar {nnals of Lancaster, and A Bibliography of Lancastria 
The Aar/y R ls of the Tox f Portsmouth have been published by 
the state of Khode Island in a well-printed volume of 462 pages, edited 


by Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, Librarian of the Rhode Island Historic 


Society The vo ne ncludes the text of the first book of re: ords of 
the town council, extending from 1639 to 1697, and also many deeds, 
wills, inventories, powers Of attorney, in juests, etc., some later in date 
than 1697 here are indexes of names and of subjects. 


rthur M. Mowry, with an introduction by Professor Albert Bushne]l 
Hart Mi Mowry may be remembered by our readers as the author ol 


an article on ‘* Tammany Hall and the Dorr War 


fery, by Mr. Fla ind Mr. Judson T. Jennings It is expected that a list 
showing what is available on Maine local history in both the New York 


doin College libraries will be ready in Tune 


has devoted much space to bibliographies of the city, n various aspects 
its history, its churches, its water-supply, fire department, streets, alma 
nacs, directories raries, Sscnools, ete 

In the July number of the 7’ vanta Magazt) f History the 
most interesting new matter is a series of notes of travel through the 
colony in 1772, from the north branch of the Susquehanna to the Beaver 
River, kept by Rev. John Ettwein, and now derived from his manuscript 


in the Moravian archives at Bethlehem. The Moravian Indian town of 
Wyalusing being abandoned in June of the year named, Ettwein con 
ducted a division of the inhabitants thence to Friedenstadt, meantime 
keeping this record 

The second volume of Dr. Julius Sachse’s Zhe German Sectarians of 
Pennsylvania has recently appeared his volume covers the period from 


1742 to 1800, and may fairly be said to complete the collection of the 
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Notes and 


Mr. Charles A. Hanna ( New York) has printed privately a volume 
entitled Afistertcal Collections of Harrison County, Ohio. The book 
treats at length of the leading elements of the population—Scotch-Irish, 


(Juakers, ‘* Pennsylvania Dutch,’’ Virginians and New-Englanders,—and 


also contains, as Part II., an alphabetized collection of land patents, 


early marriage records, graveyard records, and abstracts of wills from 


1813 to 1860. Part III. is a compilation of genealogies. 


Number XVI. of the Filson Club Publications (Louisville, John P. 
Morton and Co.) is Booneshorough: Its Founding, Pioneer Struggles, In 
dian Experiences, Transylvanian Days, and Revolutionary Annals, by 


Mr. George W. Ranck, who has given much time to the history of 


An interesting contribution to Texan history is 7he Evolution of a 


State, compiled from the reminiscences of Mr. Noah Smithwick, who 


came to Texas in the early ’20s, by Mrs. Nanna Smithwick Donaldson 


Gammel Book Co 


The April Quarter/y of the Texas State Historical Association is 


entirely given up to a careful and excellent monograph on the San Jacinto 


the fruit of much critical 
study, and accompanied by some interesting documents not before pub- 
lished, or not before printed in English. 


Campaign, by Professor Eugene C. Barker, 


Father Chrysostomus Verwyst has written an account of the Zi/e and 
Labors of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, First Bishop of Marquette, Michi 


mm (Milwaukee, M. H. Wiltzius and Co.). The volume also contains 


sketches of other Indian missionaries in the Northwest. 

On Memorial Day, in Sioux City, a monument was dedicated in 
honor of Sergeant Charles Floyd, a member of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, who was buried near that spot on August 20, 1804. An in 

1 Memorial Asso- 
ciation, assisted by the United States and by the state of Iowa. 

The Early Empire Builders of the Great West, by Moses K. Arm- 
strong (St. Paul, Minn., E. W. Porter), is compiled, with additions, 
from the author’s Zar/y History of Dakota Territory (1866), and is a 


record of pioneer experiences nearly half a century ago. 


scription states that the shaft was erected by the Floy« 


In December the Quart r/y of the ¢ yregon Historical Soc iety printed 
an elaborately illustrated account of the Oregon Trail, by Professor F 
G. Young of Eugene; in the March number the principal article is one 
on the political history of Oregon from 1853 to 1865, by Hon. George 
H. Williams. 

Dr. William A. Mowry, who has spent a long time in conscien- 
tious research into his subject, has just published a volume entitled J/ar- 
us Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon (Boston, Silver, Burdett 
and Co. ), in which he aims, without ignoring or being uncritical of the 
documentary evidence, to uphold a quite different view of the story of 
Whitman from that which Professor Bourne set forth in earlier pages of 


this volume. 
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University ef Toronto Studtes, History, First S , \ s, 1s 
Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada for the Year 1: 
edited by Professor George M. Wrong and Mr. H. H. Lang > 2¢ 
It is « omposed upon the same plan as its predecessors, but S Shae 
reviews of books and articles, an extended yer ( te 
Sir Daniel Wilson, with a list of his publications 

The Story of the Dominion, by }. Castell Hopk P i. 
Winston Co.), is a history of ¢ da fro ts early discover settle 
ment to the present time 

Early Trading Compan f New Frar 
History of Com mat D r) North A 2 Mr. H. P 
Biggar, author of the article on Lescarbot nted resent é 
has appeared The monograpn contains 1 ext en 
sources. Copies may be obtained of the | in, Unive yotl 
Canada 

Noteworthy articles in periodical E. P. Turner, 


England (Political Science ()uarterly, March Wood! W 
Colonies and Nation (Harper's Magazine, Apr l-July); C. J. 1 


Grover Cleveland, Zhe Venezue/a Boundary Cont rey (Centurv M 


ne, June, July). 


Dire t Taxes and the Fed Ci [] Yale Rev ew, M y | 
J. Clinch, Zhe Formation of the Filipino Peop Yale Review, May 
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